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PREFACE. 



The first edition of these " Considbrations on Tactics and 
Strategy'^ was published in January^ 1854, in the hnmble, 
but earnest hope, that they might furnish some useful hint 
which might tend to avert disasters which have usually 
attended the commencement of Wars waged by Great Britain, 
after a long interval of peace. 

A second edition is now published, with the name of the 
Author attached, at the request and suggestion of esteemed 
friends : and he trusts that even as an index to military works, 
it may be of some use to young officers of the army, studying 
their profession. Part the Third, " Military Policy," will 
be published hereafter. 

That the Author has had considerable experience will be 
seen in a few pages in the Appendix. 

Should any profit eventually arise from the sale of this 
work, the sum wiU be made over to the Patriotic Fund. 
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PART I. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON TACTICS. 



CHAPTEE I. 
THE ARMS OF WAE. 



Article I.— INPANTEY— The Chief Abm of Wab. 

British Infantry is acknowledged to be pre-eminently good ; 
but "plus Vinfanierie est bonne, jpliM ilfaut la menagery^ A 
suitable combination, with cavaLy and artiUery, can only be 
obtained by officers acquiring a knowledge of each arm of 
war^ so as to apply each, suitably^ in time and place. 

The charge in line. 

The charge in line is the mode of attack peculiarly suited 
to British infantry ; it must however be observed^ that officers 
of experience never charge from a distance, or bring the 
soldiers to the final struggle out of breath. The Welling- 
tonian system^ of combined attack and defence^ is advocated 
both in the Austrian and French armies. Captain Fisher^ of 
the Austrian army^ has written a sensible work on this sub* 
ject^t deprecating distant charges. 

* Napoleon. t Bulletin des Scienoes Militairet. Tome ii. p. 557. 

B 
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Flanks should be secured during a charge. 

When a line of infantry is advanced to charge, it is essen- 
tial that its flanks should be secured against attacks ; on this 
subject officers studying their profession will find much useful 
information in the work noticed below.**^ 

Baron Okounef, of the Russian army, observes, ^^ Le rap- 
port qui ewiste entre ces detuv armes (infantry and artillery) 
est done intime, et la liaison de leur action^ doit itre insepa- 
rable ;" the British officer will find much useful information in 
the Baron^s work.f 

A more intimate union of the several arms is one of the 
desiderata in the British army ; for want of proper combina- 
tion during peace, the artillery is not afibrded that opportunity 
to which it seems entitled, and^ consequently, British infantry 
sufier severe losses in most of our victories, which might in 
part have been avoided by employing artillery, hi proper time 
and place. X Our reserve (the militia) has no artillery 
attached to it ; if this is persisted in, it will be impossible to 
make them efficient soldiers. 

Arms of infantry. 

The new rifled (conical ball) musket seems effective. Prince 
Menchikoff, in his dispatch regarding the battle of the Alma, 
dated 20th September, 1 855, writes, " Leur tirailleurs fusil- 
laient nos servants de pieces. Dans une de nos divisions^ de 
huit pieces, tous les servants et tous les chevaux furont succes- 
sivement tues/'^ 

* Marquis de Ternay's Traite de Tactique. Liv. ii. ch. iv. 

t Examen Baisonn^e. Page 414. 

I Traite de Tactique. Ch. vi. Ut. ii. p. 240. 

§ Spectateur Militaire, for January, 1855. p. 48. 
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Abticlb II.— CAVALET. 

General Clausewitz writes, that when cavaby is deficient, 
'' la riche moisson de la victoire ne se coupe plus, alors, a la 
faulx, mais a la faucilleJ'* 

It stands to reason that armies are not suitably formed if 
any one arm is deficient ; nor can manceuvres be practised in 
peace which would be suitable for war, unless the three arms 
are combined under the command of a chief cognizant of the 
uses and properties of each arm. 

The most important cavalry movement is the charge. 

Cavalry is an expensive and highly valuable arm. Squares 
of infantry should, in all practicable cases, be breached by 
horse artillery before being charged by cavabry — this is the 
established rule on the Continent; opportune moments, 
however, will occur during battles to be taken prompt ad- 
vantage of, by cavalry commanders, having the true coup 
d^oeil. 

At the battle of Orthez the 7th British Hussars charged 
opportunely ; and the day before the battle of Tholouse the 
18th Hussars, under Colonel Vivian, made a most gallant and 
opportune charge — many such examples might be given from 
British annals. 

Kellerman, at Marengo, cut through a column of grena- 
diers, but the head of this Austrian column had been shaken 
by a battery of twelve guns unmasked by M armont, just 
before Desaix and Victor charged its firont. Kellerman struck 
with his cavalry at the opportune moment; but the oppor- 

• La Guerre. Liv. t.| p. 25. 
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tiinify was afforded by the effect of the artillery battery 
massed by Manuont under direction, of Napoleon * 

A cavalry officer like Kellerman observing twelve gims 
massed against a column^ by Marmont^ would naturally 
expect opportunity; observe where the gims caused effect, 
and follow up the blow : but in our camps of instruction how 
can aU this be elucidated, unless each arm is combined to per- 
form at the right time and place its proper part in mimic 
war? 



Horse Artillery Jumishes the proper fire of cavalry. 

The Russian mode of breaking squares of formed infantry 
is, by salvos of grape from guns suddenly concentrated pre- 
vious to the actual charge of cavalry.f 

In the French army, the time for the charge is, when 
artillery fire has shaken the enemy. French authors state, 
that had Murat brought up his horse artillery when he 
had surrounded the rear-guard of the Russians previous to the 
battle of Smolensko, the six thousand infantry of General 
Neverowsky must have been forced to surrender 4 

At Leipsic the French cavalry suffered greatly from 
neglecting to have the aid of artillery.§ 

Okounef justly observes, that it is only after victory that 
cavalry cah safely act, "fe r6le d'arme independante/^^ 

Napoleon gave his opinion thus, " Uartillerie est plus 

* See Maze*s translation of Jaoobi, also Jomini^ Tome zUi. p, 287. 

Guems de la Bevolution. 
t Okounef 8 Examen Baisonn^ 
X rCours d'Art & usage de TEcole Royale de Gayalerie. 
§ Examen Baisonne, p. 218. || Do. pp. 219 and 220. 
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necessaire a la cavaUrie qu'i Vinfanterie mime, strit gu'elle 
dttaqtie, soit qu'elle se raUie" ^ 

Fonscolombe^ a recent and highly judicious author^ observes^ 
"/a charge devra toujaurs itre precidee par des feux d'artil- 
lerie, et ne devra s^executer qu^ au moment precis oH la confu^ 
sion et la trovble se mettront dans les rangs que Von doit 
chargerj*''^ 

The British cavalry officer who desires information on this 
subject, may consult the works noted below.J When artillery 
is not to be procured in time and place, there must have been 
defective arrangement; in such cases only, successive charges 
of bodies of cavalry, like salvos of artillery, may be attended 
with success. It is said that when Greneral Changamier, in 
Algeria, in one of his battles had exhausted his artillery 
ammunition, he precipitated his chasseurs in compact order 
on the enemy, saying, ''This must be my artillery/' § In 
such emergencies only should cavalry be sacrificed. 

Coup d'oeil rapid and sure is requisite in a commander of 

cavalry, 

Seidlitz at Zomdorf checked the enemy to gain time for 
disordered infantry to re-form, saved battalions when in dan- 
ger of being overpowered, filled up temporary voids, and by 
reiterated chaises at opportune times, on important points, 
mainly contributed to avert disasters, which otherwise might 
have been fatal to the Prussian army.|| // faut convenir 

* Montholon. Tome iiL p. 261. f Fonscolombe, p. 189. 

{ Frincipes de Strategie. Tome iii, ch. ir. p. 96. The Marquis de 

Temay's work. Liv. L ch. ii. 
§ Comit de Castellane's Military Life in Algeria. Vol. ii. p. 177. 
|| Temey'B Traite de Tactique. Liy. ii. ch. iv. 

B 2 
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(observes Jomini)* que la victoire fat principalement due 
aux charges multipliees de la cavalerie Prussienne, et au 
coup d'ceil du General Seidlitz. 

The opportune moment for a charge may be afforded by 

varioits occurrences. 

At the battle of Dresden the division Bianchi was charged 
opportunely, when unable to fire on account of heavy rain ; 
and the French young guard at Fere Champenoise was 
charged by the Russian cavalry under the same disadvantage* 
Percussion muskets wUl have remedied this. At Molwitz, 
General Romer seized the opportune moment, and charged 
the Russian cavalry when he could take them in flank.f 

At the battle of Wurtzberg, the Austrian light cavalry, by 
turning the left flank of the French, induced General Bonneau 
to charge, on which the Austrian reserve (twelve squadrons of 
cuirassiers) took the French opportunely in flank. The 
Archduke Charles remarks on this, '^ Rien de plus danger eux 
que d* engager la cavalerie sans lui accorder aucune reserve,^* % 

Blucher at Samback, (30th November,) 1793, employed part 
of his cavalry to throw the enemy into the particular position 
he desired, then charged their flank as well as front.§ 

In fact, attempts should always be made to throw the 
enemy into confusion previous to a charge, either by artillery 
fire, or by demonstration of attack. The Prince de Ligne 
states, as the result of his experience, that a hundred men 



* Jomini's Histoire de Frederioi ch. xi. p. 148, tome ii. 

t Examen Raisonn^e. 

X Okouners Examen Raisonn^, ch. iii. 

§ Okouners Examen RaiBOnn^e, p. 261. 
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may defeat a thousand^ if they take them unexpectedly and 
opportunely in flank » 

Lieutenant Kurzhagen^ without hesitation^ charged the 
flank of fifteen hundred horsemen^ with his escort of fifty men. 
Frederic the Great has in his memoirs put on record this 
gallant exploit of the brave Kurzhagen. It appears that he 
charged the flank of General St. Idnon^s cavalry (who were 
driving before them the regiment of Bredow cuirassiers) with 
such resolution as checked the assailants^ and enabled the 
Prussian cuirassiers to turn on the Austrians and cause them 
a loss of six officers and three hundred men.* 

In 1794, in a battle near Treves, between the Austrians and 
French, the Austrian cavalry were coming down in mass on 
the French infantry deployed ; seeing which. General Dufour 
ordered Captain Niou to charge with his detachment of 
chasseurs, saying "A la mort, mais a la ffloireJ'f This young 
officer charged the head of the Austrian cavalry, arrested their 
advance, and gave time to the French infantry to prepare to 
receive cavalry. 

Cavalry is, and ought to be, a dashing service, the object to 
be attained, rather than relative forces, should regulate attacks. 
The brave Orloff Denizoff, at the battle of Leipsic, charged 
(at the head of the Cossacks of the Guard) the whole of the 
French cavalry, with Murat at their head, to arrest them in 
their victorious career, thus affording time required by Coimt 
Nostitz. 

But in all practicable cases cavalry should be reserved to 
gather the fruits of victory ; or if employed on opportunity 
offered during a battle, should have (against columns or 
squares of infantry) the aid of horse artillery. { 

* Frederic the Great*s Histoire de la guerre de sept anSj p. 207. 
t L'Art d'emouvoir le soldat. Tome ii. p. 112. 
X Frincipes de Strategic. Tome iii. p. 129. 
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Reserves and Supports are even more requisite for cavalry 

than infantry. 

At Quadreseis the French cavalry, after a charge, were 
attacked by Major Ridge, with the 5th regiment of infantry, 
who re-took two pieces of cannon."*^ 

The French cavalry, at Austerlitz, under Kellennan, were, 
at one period of the battle, defeated by the Austrian cavalry, 
but retired through the intervals of the Divisions Rivaud and 
Caffarelli. The infantry fire checked the Austrians — General 
Essen on this occasion fell. 

The Klein Dragoons, at Jena, when overmatched, took 
refuge behind the infantry of General Marchand, whose fire 
arrested the pursuers.f The British cavalry, at Fuentes 
D' Honor, when numerically overmatched at the village of 
Poza Velha, are said to have retired through the intervals of 
the British infantry, so as to bring the pursuers on the fire of 
the artillery and infantry. Baron Okounef observes, ^^ Celle ci 
(the Cavalry) se replie dans lea intervalles derriire Vinfanterie, 
qui dirige un feu bien nourri contre les assailans et parvient a 
arret er leur mouvcment offensifX I^ such cases artiUery 
ought to have great effect. 

In cavalry tactics the last reserve is decisive. 

Able commanders of cavalry manoeuvre expressly to draw 
the enemy into an attack which may afford scope for counter 
attacks in flank, and to place the enemy within reach of their 
reserves. The Archduke Charles remarks, that cavalry having 
charged with effect, ^^ Vepuisement succide an maximum de la 



* Wellington's Dispatches. Vol. viii. p. 301. 
t Okounef, p. 265. % Okounef, p. 265. 
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tension/^ that charges of a first line should be followed by 
supports^ and be appnyed by reserves^ that chaises in firont 
are of doubtful uae^ that it is better to attack flanks or heads 
of columns^ disordered by artillery fire, and to reserve the 
cavaby for decisive action, towards the close of the battle, 
rather than bring it into action prematurely * Baron 
Okounef's third chapter is very deserving of perusal by all 
cavalry officers. 

Cavalry and horse artillery afford rapid means of reinjordng 

a detached corps d'armee. 

All the cavalry in old Castile and Leon, suddenly joined 
Massena, in May 1811, making a great accession to his 
strength.t The veteran Wartensleben enabled the Archduke 
Charles to win the battle of Wurtzberg, by swimming with 
twenty-four squadrons across the river Mein, leaving the 
bridge clear for the artillery and infantry. J The Archduke 
blames Jourdan for having neglected to reinforce Bemadotte 
with his cavalry, when his own army moved into a tract of 
country unfit for cavalry operations, " Lorsque Jourdan se 
rendit de la Regnitz sur la Pegnitz il prit avec lui la division 
de cavalerie qui n^etait d'aucune utilitiy dans cette contree, 
an lieu gu^en la donnant d Bernadotte ce general aurait pu 
faire des courses sur la Danube, et se mettre en relation avec 
Vaile gauche de Parmee de Sambre tt Meuse"^ On the con- 
trary when the Archduke Charles, on the 14th Sept., 1796, 
approached the position of General Marceau, from the 



* Fnncipes de Strategie. Tome in. p. 129. 

t Letter dated 7th May, 1811. Despatches vol vii. p. 509. 1st Edition. 
X Fiincipes de Strategie. Tome iiL p.p. 109 and 121. 
Principes de Strategie. Tome iii ch. 1. p. 24. 
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direction of Naiiheum, the French were reinforced by the 
cavalry and Kght troops of Bemadotte, thus giving the pre- 
ponderance to Marceau, enabling him to repulse an attack 
which otherwise would have succeeded * 

Cavalry and horse artillery are particularly useful in protecting 

the flanks of a line. 

We read of armies being broken by attacks on the centre, 
causing the inner flanks of each wing to be unprotected; in 
such cases a Seidlitz, or cavalry commander, with true coup 
d^oeil, would apply prompt remedy, otherwise (as General 
Clausewitz well observes) an army so broken would resemble 
*' un ver de terre coupe en deux/'f each dislocation or change 
of position requires to be appuyed by reserves. 

When the wing of an army, held refused, is attacked by. 
cavalry, in such cases cavalry and horse artillery, from the 
reserve or other wing, are the arms possessing the speed 
requisite to admit of reinforcement. The Marquis de Temay 
observes, " II fallait attacker de la cavalerie a taile refusie^ 
toutes les fois que leflanc de celle ci n'etait pas assure, par la 
nature du terrain/'^ 

Cavalry are misplaced in the centre of a line. 

At Minden, Marshal C had placed his cavalry between 

the wings of his army, Prince Ferdinand profiting by this 
error, drove the cavalry away by a concentrated fire of artillery, 
thus isolating the wings. The same mistake was made at 
Blenheim. § 

* FrincipeB de Strategic. Tome iii. p. 169. 
t See Glausowitz la Guerre. Liy. y . p. 38. 
X liv. ii. ch. yi. art 1. 
^ Jomini yie de Frederic. Tome L p. 88. 
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Lloyd coiisiders that Frederick the Great^ at Lowasitz^ 
might have placed his cavalry in the centre^ but Tempelhof 
combats this^ observing ^^ deux ailes (Tinfanterie seraient 
isolees si la cavalerie etait forc^e a se retirerJ' 

Lines of cavalry should not be too near the one to the other. 

At the battle of Soor the Austrian cavaby suffered much 
from the lines of cavahy having only twenty paces between 
them; the first line was thrown back on the second^ thus 
causing confusion to both. 

OflScers of cavaby, and officers commanding troops, will 
finct much useM information on this subject in the Marquis 
de Temay^s Trait6 de Tactique.* 

Cavalry in pursuit should always be accompanied by horse 

artillery. 

Retreating infantry naturally retire in colimm, prepared to 
wheel into square ; in such cases artillery should shake and 
breach the square before the charge. If the infantry have 
heavier artillery, the pursuing cavaby and horse artillery may 
head the squares, threatening and detaining them, until rein- 
forced by infantry and guns of equal calibre.f After the battle 
of Amberg the whole of the Austrian cavalry, not accompanied 
by artillery, were detained by the ^' 23rrf regiment de ligne/' 
which repxQsed several charges,thus saving the division Calliad.:[: 
Frederic the Great would probably have won the battle of 
Cunersdorf had his cavalry, with horse artillery, been able to 

* See Lir. ii. ch. i. art i. 

t See Temay*8 Traite de Tactique. Liv. ii. ch. vi. art. i. 

X Principes de Strategie. Tome iiL note p. 42. 
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follow up the success obtained by the Prussian infantry in 
taking the seventy pieces of Russian artillery.* The Prussian 
cavahry which had covered itself with glory at Zomdorf, 
stopped short when opposed at Cunnersdorf^ (on intersected 
ground) to fire of infantry and artiUery.f 

Cavalry protecting retirements should have horse artillery. 

At the passage of the river Hormaza^ when the British 
troops retired from Burgos, General Anson's brigade twice 
charged the head of the pursuers as they forded, and checked 
the pursuit for three hours. Horse artillery probably was 
with the cavalry, t 

Cavalry alone cannot defend defiles against combined arms. 

On the 21st April, 1809, in course of the brilliant initiative 
oflFensive movements of Napoleon, on the communications of 
the Archduke Charles, the rear guard of the Archduke Louis 
was thrown back on Furth and Arth, and towards the bridges 
of Landshut, which are traversed by only two chaussees. To 
strengthen the Austrian rear guard, while the retiring columns 
were defiling through those perilous straits. General Vincent 
was ordered by Hiller to hold firm with the cavalry at their 
entrance. Napoleon came up, opened his artillery; the 
cuirassiers of Nansooty then charged. Horse, foot, and 
cannon were commingled, those who could, got into Landshut ; 
but Hiller finally lost nearly six thousand men, twenty-five 
pieces of cannon, and six hundred ammunition wagons. 

* Piincipes de Strategic. Tome iL p. 164. 
t Frincipes de Strategic, p. 171. 
X Alison, eh. bdv. 
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General Okounef remarks^ ^^ Gave au chef qui permettrait a 
Vennemi d'acculer la cavalerie a tin defiled* 

But cavalry and horse artillery may detain troops emerging 

from a defile. 

In October, 1758, General Retzow was detached by Frederic 
the Great to check and detain the division of the Prince de 
Durlock. Betzow allowed a portion of the enemy to emerge 
from a defile, then attacked them, (this he did three times in 
succession) and having gained the time required, rejoined the 

king.t 

This manoeuvre of General Betzow is a favorite Mah- 
rattah stratagem, which they put into effect with large and 
small bodies of men; individual horsemen even, practise it, 
allowing one opponent to cross over a rivulet or brook, and 
spearing him before he can be aided by a comrade, then 
galloping off to another difficult pass. Individual horse- 
manship is much more requisite in the East than in the 
West. 

Cavalry retiring along a valley should be protected by infantry 

and artillery. 

When Frederic the Great retired before Marshals Daun 
and Laudon in 1758, towards his entrenched camp, on the 
river Queis, the cavalry moved along a narrow valley, the 
infantry and artillery on the higher ground, (like bastions), 
protecting the cavalry on either side.| The King seems to 
have been justly proud of this retirement ; his narration of it 

* Examen Saisonn^e. ch. iiL sec. y. p. 285. 
t (Euvres da Boi de Frosae. Tome ii. p. 226. 
X See Memoirs de mon Temps. 
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is replete with hints for a day's mancBUvre on Aldershot 
heathy or in other camps of exercise. 

Cavalry, from its rapidity of movement, is {when conjoined 
tvith horse artillery) a suitable arm of succour. 

At Peterwarradin the Austrian infantry were retreating 
before the Janissaries^ when Prince Eugene detached from 
the left^ two thousand horse^ which took them in flank and 
retrieved the day. Marlborough always held well in hand a 
strong reserve of cavalry as an arm of succour. Cavalry 
reserves charge with vivacity any force attempting to break 
an infantry line, but do not fill up the void ; this is done by 
infantry and artillery * The French, under the Duke of 
Luxembourg, finding the allies under Prince de Waldeck 
strongly posted between Wangnee and Waugenies, took posses- 
sion of Fleurus, amused the Austrians by demonstrations in 
front whilst the cavalry and light troops made a long detour, 
passed on two bridges in the village of Ligny, and took the 
enemy in flank and rear.f 

Importance of light cavalry. 

Light cavalry are, as it were, the eyes of an army : without 
light cavalry an army must be more or less without intel- 
ligence, and therefore, like a ship without its reckoning, be 
in constant danger. 

Light cavalry, also, gather up or destroy (according as they 
may be ordered) all resources which might be of use to an 
invading force; the men should be light weights, the horses 
active and enduring. 

* Traite de Tactique. Tome ii. p. 44. 
t Traite d» Tactique. Tome ii. p. 434. 
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In 1534^ Shah Tamasp^ by means of his light horse^ col- 
lected or destroyed all the forage and provisions within the 
invaded zone of operations; thus inflicting on the Turks 
(then invaders of Persia), a loss of 200,000 men in two years. 
Experiause thus gained, ought to have been of use ; but the 
Russian cavalry is so strengthened by horse artillery, that it 
cannot be pursued without adequate force in cavcdry and 
horse artillery. 

In 1796, when the Russians, under Valerian Zuboff, had 
crossed the Araxes, and had encamped on the plain of Mogan, 
the Persian king told his minister that he was well aware 
that the Persian troops could not withstand the cannon and 
r^ular troops of the Russian invading army, but that he 
could and would, with his light cavalry, make a desert round 
them : this should be adverted to in the event of any expe- 
dition to the Persian Gulf from India — the base and com- 
missariat arrangements should be perfected before any 
movement into the interior. Command of funds in the East 
will always secure Hght cavalry. Omar Pasha did not 
embark for Eupatoria until he had well assured his com- 
missariat arrangements. 

Great Britain is happily exempt from inroads of cavalry ; 
this simplifies the system of home defence. Our yeomanry 
cavalry would be most efficient if supplied with horsed 
batteries of artillery, but this could only be perfected 
during peace. 

Silladar or irregular cavalry. 

In British India a large portion of the native cavalry are 

called " Silladar ^'^ they are contract horse, well paid. If 

their " assamiesf' (contract) are at a premium, or remunerative, 

they are a very useful and trustworthy body of men; the sons 
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or relations of native gentlemen. European' officers, for 
these corps/ should not only speak the native language well, 
but be of a conciliatory, firm disposition ; they should also 
be good and bold riders. 

The horses of these Silladars, if killed in action, are paid 
for by Government, on the same just principle that the price 
of the commission of an officer of the British army killed in 
action should go to his widow or heir ; until this was the 
rule, calculating men were found to keep their horses too 
much out of action for effective service. 

Steady marching. 

In making long marches, the horses should move at their 
natural walk; all irritation, even the clattering of steel 
scabbards, should be avoided ; as fretting the horses, deaden- 
ing the sabres, and affording to the enemy notice of approach : 
frequent halts of a few minutes should be made, and the men 
dismount and ease the horses of their weight. 

These precautions are particularly requisite when troops 
of all arms are making forced marches. Mackenzie's brigade 
marched sixty-two English miles in twenty-six hours, to be 
ready as a reserve at Talavera ; and we know that this has 
been exceeded in India by British troops — particularly by 
Silladar cavalry. The natives of the East prefer mares and 
geldings, when on secret expeditions, ^^ a stallion horse is as a 
moching friendy he neigheth under every one that sitteth on 
himJ^ The famous freebooter. Sheik DuUah, declared that 
he could always hear the steel scabbards of our regular 
cavalry, and neighing of their horses, several miles off, par- 
ticularly if he were in the vicinity of water; and he arranged 
his refrige grounds accordingly, and had water and hay near 
at hand. 
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It is remarkable^ that horses on board a ship^ at sea^ will 
(if deficient in hay and water) proclaim vicinity to land ; 
sniffing the aroma of vegetation. 

The steel scabbards not only irritate the horses and betray 
approach^ but they take off the edge of the sword^ rendering 
it quite useless as a cutting instrument — ^the point is^ no 
doubt^ preferable. When the reserve cuirassiers at Wagram 
passed to the front to charge^ Napoleon said to them — " No 
sabring — -give point — -give point !'* — suiting the action to the 
word."*^ 

When light horse have to oppose heavy cavalry, it might 
be prudent for the light weights to manoeuvre^ and wait 
opportunity to attack, in flank, or at an advantage, when the 
heavily weighted horses have exhausted their strength. Horses 
for immediate use should not be purchased under five years 
of age. The French find the mortality more than double 
when brought into use too young.f 

Foraging, 
The cavalry oflBcer will find useful information on this 
subject in the fifth chapter of General Clausewitz's work, 
" De la Guerre.^' Horses suffer more than men even, from 
deficiency of food; they are not sustained, as a French 
General alleged, by a feeling of patriotism — ^they fall off on 
service in proportion as they have been pampered at home. 

Grain and Fodder. 

If grain has been buried in pits, or is worm-eaten, it is a 
good precaution to boil it. Desaix, in Russia, is said to have 
done this with good effect. The famous freebooter, Sheik 

* Kogniat. f See Spectateur Militaire, for March, 1855. 
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DuUah^ when he concealed his cavalry in mountain dells and 
ravines, used to boil the water he gave them to drink, in 
order to kill the animalculae ; it thus became a decoction of 
vegetables and animalculae, rather nutritious than deleterious. 

Substitutes for forage. 

When Caesar was surrounded at Andrumette, in Africa, 
the horses of his cavalry were fed with ^^ VAlgue marine^* 
washed and steeped in sweet water.* We have known horses 
on board an Arab ship, when the hay was expended, kept alive 
by pounded cocoa-nut husks — ^this prevented collapse of the 
stomach. 

MancBUvres of cavalry. 

Should be as little complex and difficult as possible, and 
this is in accordance with British regulations. Changes of 
front and position performed by the first line, are conformed 
to by the supports and reserves; rapid formation after a 
charge ; supports and reserves kept well in hand are essential 
points, well attended to in the British system of drill ; but 
what is not sufficiently practised during peace, is due combi- 
nation with horse artillery. 

It might be useful, as seems suggested by Napoleon III., if 
a portion of the men of each troop of cavalry were instructed 
sufficiently in artillery manoeuvres to enable them to work 
captured guns. At the battle of Wittenweir, in 1638, the 
Duke de Weimar owed victory to some cavalry soldiers who 
dismounted and worked the guns.f 

* Precis des Guerres de Jules Csesar, par Napoleon, 
t " Etudes " Liv. i. ch. iv. tome i. p. 835. 
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Article III.— ARTILLERY.— The Preparatory Arm. ^\ 



Art. iii. 



Artillery depends on infantry and cavalry for protection, 
or " integrity of grotind" and, in return, prepares the path 
of victory, saves undue effiision of blood, and affords succour 
under reverses, if applied scientifically in time and place. 
General Charles de Clausewitz observes, L'artillerie renforce 
le principe destructeur du feu. C'est Tarmelaplus redoubt- 
able , et son absence affaiblit, tout particular ement, I'armee. 

We have been forewarned, that in future wars, science, not 
brute force, will decide battles — ^that ^' Uemploi de Partillerie 
en grandes masses, est une des necessites de la guerre, oit 
les batailles sont terribles et decisives ; malheur au General 
qui meconnaitrait cette verite, car il pourait perdre dans une 
seule affaire, le fruit des operations les mieux combinies,*'^ 

Sritish armies have generally been deficient in artillery. 

It is remarkable, that so practical a nation as Great 
Britain should have failed in scientific means to secure 
victory without undue effusion of blood, but so it has been. 
At the battle of Assay, in 1803, the half-civilized Mahrattah 
power had great preponderance in artillery, so that, after 
victory {gained with vast loss), there was no reserve left : the 
victors could not follow up the vanquished ! In all the earlier 
battles of the Funjaub, the Seikhs put into position heavy 
batteries, which over-matched our field guns; this was so 
apparent, that the Author took the liberty of forwarding to 
Colonel Mountain, on the 8th June, 1848, the substance of 
the following article on artillery, with a view to strengthen 

* Thiroux's Instruction Theorique et Praotiqae d'Artillerie, p. 3. 
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the opinions of the scientific officers of the Bengal artillery, 
that heavier ordnance ought to be used in the then approach^- 
ing renewed struggle for supremacy; and, certainly, the 
battle of Guzerat, on 21st February, 1849, tended strongly 
to prove that these opinions were well founded. 

The system of equipped batteries of heavy ordnance, 
capable of movement to selected battle ground (or to pro- 
tect coasts), is that of Frederic the Great. We beg now, 
respectfully, to submit to the Home Government, that such 
moveable batteries would admit of manoeuvring with the 
militia or reserve, or of massing, on any point of the coast 
attacked ; whereas, fixed batteries, of guns on garrison car- 
riages, however numerous, will be of comparatively little use 
to resist invaders ; and if a landing were eflected, they would 
only furnish heavy ordnance to the invaders for ulterior 
operations. 

Since the first edition of this work, published in January, 
1854, what valuable lives have been lost, and millions 
expended, from inadequate means, particularly in artillery, 
to take Sebastopol. Lord Raglan, from the first, remonstrated 
that the force was inadequate; the guns do not appear 
to admit of being run out of battery to mass on important 
points. 

Horse artillery. 

Horse artillery batteries furnish the proper fire of cavalry, 
" Vartillerie volante, par ses jeux preparers le succes 
des charges d^ cavalerie.* 

Lord Lakers surprising marches and victories in India, 
arose from his masterly combination of these two arms ; in 

* Fonscolomb6*s Besom^ HiBtorique, p. 200. 
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his pursuit of Holkar^ the horse artillery and cavalry marched^ 
at a stretchy sixty miles to Futtighur. At Afzulghur the 
horse artillery, then termed galloper-guns, of the force of 
General Smith, were up with the cavahry, and enabled the 
24th Dragoons to rally, and the 8th to charge effectually. 
The expulsion of Ameer Khan, from Bohilcund, was the 
result of this dedsive blow.* If on other occasions horse 
artillery (as in the Punjaub) were overpowered, this 
arose firom misapplication of this expensive, but requisite 
arm, and the non^employment, with the infantry, of Batteries 
of Position, capable of competing with the ordnance of the 
enemy, placed behind breastworks. 

If General Pollock, (the present Lieut.-General Sir George 
Pollock, G.C.B.), had been without horse artillery when he 
reached the Huft Kotul pass in Afghanistan, the enemy 
might have carried off the ordnance they had captured during 
the disturbances at Caubul, and had now brought into use 
against us; whereas, with horse artillery and cavalry com- 
bined, the re-capture was with certainty effected. The system 
of galloper-guns attached to cavalry regiments certainly led 
to combined movement; we would not recommend re-adoption, 
but merely insist on proper combination and scientific concen- 
tration. If we have, on some occasions, used horse artillery 
too exclusively, we must be careM not to deprive cavalry of 
its appropriate fire. . Cavalry is too expensive an arm to be 
dismounted to act as infantry. Horse artillery is so costly 
an arm, that the fall complement of horses can only be kept 
up for a portion of the field batteries, which are to act 

* See Eftye's Ia£e of Lord Metcalfe. Vol. i p. 148. 
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with cavalry and with the reserve; but we are decidedly of 
opinion that every field battery should admit of being used as 
horse artillery, if additional horses are sent, to give it, (for 
the occasion,) the requisite increased rapidity of movement. 

That this is feasible was proved by a Mr. De Vrigrelles, in 
1672, who, leaving one waggon of each gun of his battery be- 
hind, increased his horses sufficiently to carry his guns and 
artillerymen into action with horse artillery, rapidity and 
effect, on an important point.* At the battle of Brienne, 
1st February, 1813, Nicketin, who commanded Sacken's 
artillery, left half his guns on the ridge of Trannes, to admit 
of his taking thirty-six guns into action more rapidly .f 

The Cossack cavalry have horse artillery attached to them, 
of a very efficient description. 

Napoleon III. is, next to Napoleon I., perhaps, the greatest 
authority we have on artillery subjects ; in his " Etudes '' the 
Emperor evinces perfect knowledge of the uses to be made of 
horse artillery. In his account of the battle of Lutzen, 
(November, 1632,) are the following remarks, ^^Ici, encore, la 
victoire est due, a Vordre de bataille, & la mobility des troupes 
et a la leffhrettS de Partillerie Suedoise, qui partout concentre 
son feu aur le point decisif, tandis que I'artillerie imperiale 
reste immobile en position : devenant ainsi inutile^ nidsible 
m&me, des qtie les troupes s'avancent ou se retirent.^'X 

In his account also of the affair of Oldenburg (1633), the 
emperor attributes the gain of the battle to a light battery 
suddenly placed on the flank of the enemy's line.§ 

* French Aide Memoire. p. 377. t Alison. 

X Etudes snr le pass^ et ravenir. De rArtUlerie. Tome i. p. 341, 

§ Ditto, p. 342. 
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Had Lord Frederic Fitzelarence lived to hold a high com- 
mand in the fields he would have giveii great importance to 
. horse artiUery in his system of combat. Whoever reads with 
attention the '^ Etudes'^ written by the prisoner in the fortress 
of Ham^ will be struck with his talent as an artillerist : he 
thus describes the skill with which Gustavus Adolphus arranged 
bis artillery^ both heavy and lights '^ Vartillerie appuyait de 
ses gros calibres toutes les parties faibles, et Us pieces ligires 
etaient reunies pendant le combat j sur la point decistf, li oiL un 
effort viffouroux pouvait assurer le success.^* 

Concentrated fire of artillery is alone effectual. 

Whoever peruses with attention the works of St, Cyr, 
Okounefy Jominiy Le Bourg, and Imbert, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the opinion, that in any future wars Great 
Britain may have to sustain, artillery (if we seek prompt 
success) will have great force in establishing, unexpectedly 
and rapidly, a preponderating concentration of missiles, to 
open the way for bayonets and sabres. Great Britain, for 
defensive war, has eminent advantages in this respect, and 
should utilize them. The French expeditionary army in 
Algeria has always been held well equipped with artillery — 
it is of use, whether in the field or on the walls of fortresses. 
At the battle of Friedland seventy guns, rapidly concentrated, 
filled a void which the Russians were about to enter ; after 
this Napoleon made great and scientific use of concentric fire. 
At Wagram he massed one hundred guns to mask and ensure 
effect to his manoeuvres. At the battle ^^ De la Moskowa ^^ 
he supported Marshal Ney with eighty pieces of cannon of 
the guard, to save his men ; he won the battle of Lutzen, in 
1813, with the aid of the concentrated fire of two batteries, 
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one of sixty-four guns under General Drouot, the other of 
forty-eight guns under General CharbonneL The Austrians had 
four hundred and thirty-eight pieces, but they were scattered 
along their line. The concentration of the one hundred and 
twelve French guns was given ^^ swr le point decisif^ Id oil un 
effort vigouroux pouvait assurer le succes, Ce furont deiuv 
batteries, Vune de 64, Vautre de 48, qui nous procuront la 
victoire"* ' 

The system of the Russians, in forming harbotirs of refiige 
in shoal water, will require especial attention to concentration 
of artillery (naval and military artillery) on important points 
in succession. If we scatter our guns, and afford time, the 
concentration will be from the interior, and preponderating 
in effect, and all damage done during the day wiQ be repaired 
at night. 

Rapidity of movement requisite. 

In war^ as in mechanics, in application of forces, the effect 
produced is equal to the mass multiplied by the velocity. All 
field batteries which have to accompany manoeuvring divisions 
should be equipped uniformly, so that they may be converted 
instanter, into horse artillery, on being supplied with addi- 
tional horses from batteries already in position, or from the 
artillery of the wing held refused. When this cannot be doAe, 
rapid concentration may be effected by horsed batteries, or 
foot artillery, leaving the bodies of the waggons under cover, 
taking the gun and two limbers, with the men on them, 
rapidly to the point of concentration, the spare limbers then 
returning for the waggons. This might be tested during 

* Thiroitt, p. 202. 
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peace, in the camps of ingtractimi. 

The concentration should not only be rapid, but an decisive 

points* 

The artillery of the young guard always acted ^' en masse" 
hence the confideiioe placed in its fire.* At the battle of 
Fleums "Ou forma trots batteries de la totaliti de Partillerie.'*f 

At Wagram, ^*Ce furent le changement de front {Paile gauche 
en arriirej ex6cute par les ordres du Prince Eugene, lefeu de 
la batterit des 100 piiees de canon de la garde, dirige par 
General Ltmriston, aide-^-'Camp de Napoleon, le mouvement 
du corps du Marechal Davoust qui touma toute taik gauche 
de Pennemi, qui decidirent la victoire.^t 

At the battle of Laswarrie (November 1803), the artillery, 
under the scientific direction of Colonel Horsford, of the 
Bengal artillery, acted with concentric effect ; all the guns 
which had come up, uniting with the gallopers, forming four 
batteneB.§ 

When Napoleon prepared to emerge from the Isle de 
Lobau, he arranged that a hundred guns, of heavy calibre, 
should concentrate their fire on the village of Ensersdorf. 
^^ Elks devaient au signal qui en serait donne, ^eraser la 
mile d'Enzersdoff ainsi que les outrages clevis aux environs 
nar lee Aulr%chiens/*\\ One hundred and nine guns was, no 
doubt, a smashing battery, but it is the [aroper mode of using 
artillery. Professor Maz^ observes, '*it cannot be denied 
that Napoleon gained victory chiefly by the use he made of 
his reserve batteries; that is to say, in effecting concen- 

* Odeleben and Montholon. 

t Tndte de Tactique. Tome ii. p. 484. 

X Melanges Hiatoriquei. Tome ii p« 262. 

§ Memoir of the Bengal artiUary p. 259. 

II Ternaj's Traite de Tactique. Lit. ii-, oh. iii., art. yiL 

D 
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tration of fire. Reserve batteries^ until required, are kept 
out of sight, under cover; and we have the authority of 
Napoleon the Third, our firm friend, as well as that of otur 
former great antagonist — Ce sont les reserves qui gagnent le^ 
batailles.* 

At Friedland, General Senarmont, by rapidly concentrating 
seventy guns, arrested the advance of the Russians ;t it is 
now, as we have before observed, a fact recognized on the 
Continent, but not sujfficiently so in England, that " Le9 
reserves de Vartillerie contrUment a arracher la victoir^ 
autant que celles d'infanterie et de la cavalerie/*t 

So much is this recognized in the Russian army, that they 
have reserve batteries, of heavy calibre, with mounted 
pioneers, and aid to any extent from cavalry, with lasso 
harness, to effect rapid concentration, as we have seen during 
their attack on Eupatoria.§ 

But, let us again look into the ^^ Etudes^' of the most 
accomplished artillery oflScer of the present age, the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, and observe his knowledge of concentration 
of fire : — the Prince, lauding the measures by which Gustavus 
Adolphus won the battle of Leipsic (7th September, 1631), 
observes — " Le moment supreme, est il arrive! Tovie 
Vartillerie Ughre est reunie avec promptitude en une setUe 
batterie sur le point decisif;'* again, " enfin le Roi enpoursui- 
vant tonjours ses succes sur sa droite, pendant que le centre 
combat, se trouve par le fait avoir mis enpractique Vordre 
oblique rendu si celebre par le grand Frederic. ^'\^ 

* Etudes de rArtiUerie. Liy. L, ch. iv., p. 855. 

t Maze's Jacobi, p. 12. 

{ Etat actual de TAitillerie, de Campagne. 

§ Ezamen Baisonn^ of Baron Okounef. 

II Etudes de TArtillelie. Liy. i, ch. iy., p. 830. 
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The Prince, now Emperor, will no doubt bring the French 
artillery to high perfection. At page 332 are some remark- 
able observations r^arding the advantages to be gained by 
cross fires * 

We visited, last year, the Boulogne camps, and were much 
i^truck with the closeness of the movements to the realities of 
war, their reserve batteries, and ^^ equipages militaires/' 
especially attracted notice ; the reserve batteries held well in 
hand, the equipages militaires conveying forage, as if in the 
field. When the bugles sounded the halt, and the order was 
given to pile arms, coffee was hot and ready in two minutes , 
each soldier giving a dry chip, carried ready outside his knap- 
sack. These little attentions to the comforts of the men, in 
the preparatory camps of Algeria and Boulogne, have been of 
great use to the French in the Crimea. 



Scattered fire is next to tiseless. 

Little wars are bad, and so are scattered coast batteries, 
concentrer une tris forte masse (Partillerie sur un point, 
oit Von voudrait porter un effort dectsif,^ is a rule worthy of 
being followed up.f 

Whilst we are preparing this second edition, we read that 
on the night of the 23rd February, the French Zouaves made 
a most gallant attack on the Malakhoff tower, at Sebastapol, 
carrying it with great sacrifice of gallant men; had all the 
besieging guns been on travelling carriages, Napoleon would 
have employed " cent pieces de canon^^ to do this demolition. 



€C 



* Etudes. Liy. i., ch. iy., p. 332. 
t Examea Baisoiin^. 
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ArtiUery as a point ffappuu 

Eighteen pieces of axtillery^ on a circular mound command- 
ing the field of Borodino, paralyzed the French attack, covered 
the Russian centrd, and enabled their lefk, when twice broken, 
to close on this battery, which was not finally taken without 
immense loss to the French. Caulincourt and Montbrun 
were amongst the killed.* 

At Bamilies twenty-four guns served as a point d^appui to 
the army of Marlborough, and prevented reinforcements 
passing direct from the left of the French position to the 
point attacked.t 

At Lowasitz, a hundred guns, on two natural bastions, 
(]!^ounts Humolka and Loboshberg) appuyed the flanks of 
the Prussian army. J 

At Ocana, in Spain, a heavy battery of guns served as a 
point d'appui to the French, and by its fire separated the 
wings of the Spanish army, ^^ a la bataille dHOcajia, le 
18 Ociobre, 1809, Vemploi de Partillerie decida la vie- 
toire." § 

In the British Indian Army, the native troops have great 
confidence in artillery batteries, as points d^appui. 

When Frederic the Great was surprised at Hohenkirch, the 
king caused ten 12-pounders to be placed on the heights of 
Sommeritz, and two other batteries aligned with them, served 
as points d^appui for the line to form on ; this arrangement 
saved his army, and enabled the Prussians to shew front 



* D'Aguilar. f. Quinoy's Histoire Militaire. Tome v. p. 8. 

{ Memoires de mon Temps. 

§ Traite de Taoticque. Tome i. p. 285. 
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effectively, close to the ground of their recent defeat. He soon 
replaced his lost guns from those held ready equipped in his 
depot fortresses.* 

Artillery as an arm ofrymlsum and detention. 

After the battle of Lutzen, Napoleon, having entered 
Dresden, wished to have crossed the Elbe: the Russians 
opposed the formation of a bridge with a battery of sixty 
guns. The emperor's order, " Cent pieces de canon/' 
rapidly carried out, formed an arm sufficiently repulsive.f 

The reader is requested to refer to the Marquis de Temay's 
work. Tome I., pages 687, 688, and 287, for the effects of 
concentration of artillery, at Friedland, Lutzen, and Wagram. 

Artillery in retirements affords powerful aid. 

EXAMPLES. 

Blucher, when retreating before Buonaparte after the battle 
of Vauchamps, February 14th, 1814, placed his guns on the 
chaussee, the infantry in squares moving along the swampy 
fields on either side, the artillery firing by alternate half 
batteries ; they thus reached Champaubert, — ^but Napoleon had 
sent 8,000 horse with artillery to head the Prussian column ; 
the horse had arrived, the artillery had not yet come up, 
Blucher, with guns booming and bands playing, passed 
through Groucliy's cavalry, the gallant Colonel Shusheran 
(like Norman Ramsay at Fuentes d^ Honor) charging at the 
head of his guns. This movement would have been perfectly 
practicable had the British army been required to retire along, 
the paved road from Waterloo towards Brussels; the infantry on 

* Spectateur Militaire. October 1848> 
t D'Odeleben's Campagne en Sax. 

D 3 
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either flank through the forest (which has no underwood), the 
cavaby making a detour ; but what was far better, the gallant 
troops held firm to their original groimd. 

Frederic the Great when retiring before Marshals Daun 
and Laudon made admirable use of his artillery as a repulsive 
arm, repelling all attempts of Laudon to charge his cavalry 
(retiring along the valley under constant protecting fire firom 
the artillery), and securing time for his engineers to complete 
a bridge over the River Quels.* 

How different the conduct of the Spaniards under General 
La Unioh, in 1794, when General Augereau forced the bridge 
of Ceret, passed his horse artillery over it, and took in the 
Col de Portaul (inclosed as it were in a net) one hundred and 
forty pieces of cannon; such is the difference between a 
retirement scientificaUy carried out on principles practised 
during peace, and a retreat hastily conducted with all the dis- 
orders incidental to such operations.f 

Artillery as a repulsive arm may form harbours of refuge. 

One hundred aad fifty guns sent from Paris were ranged 
up so as to protect the creek of Berthaume outside Brest 
roads, and formed a harbour of refuge for the fleets of Brest 
and Ferrol.J 

Napoleon has stated, that if Admiral Brueis had decided on 
fighting at Aboukir, he should have appuyed the left of his 
fleet on a heavy battery on the Isle Aboukir. '^ Si Vile avail 
tte armee de quelques grosses pieces^ ce vaisseau (the Culloden 

« 

* Memoirs de mon Temps. 

t Jomini's Histoire de la Berolution. Tome 5, pp. 232, 285. 

X Thier's Consulate. 
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when girounded) etait pris ;"* no doubt a concentrated fire 
from the isle and the French fleet on each ship in succession, 
would have added to Nelson's difficulties — the Admiral would 
probably in that case have in the first instance silenced or 
taken the heavy pieces of the isle. 

Jomini, aide-de-camp to the Czar of Russia, thus describes 
(with reference to an invasion of England) good anchoring 
ground and place of refuge for troops disembarked, if a forti- 
fied port cannot be surprised : '^ Une langue de terre facile i 
retrancher^ et a porter (Tun bon mouillage, qfin gu'en c<u de 
reversy le rembarquement puisse se faire sans trop de precipita* 
tion et de perte, au moyen de cette presqu'ile qui xermrait de 
place d'armes pour mettre les troupes a Pabri pendant Copera- 
tionr t 

In Article 40, chapter v., Jomini discusses fully the sub- 
ject of invasion of England, and says, ^^La posterity regrettera 
pour P example des siicies d, venir, que cette immense entreprise, 
n^ait pas 6te menie dsafin,au du moins tentSe f* and adds, 
" Quel mortel ne serait glorieux de contribuer aujugement du 
plus grand proces qui ait jamais etc debatlu entre deux grandes 
nations,'* 

The aide-de-camp of the Emperor of all the Russias is 
living to observe the "immense entreprise" carried out in a 
manner somewhat different from what he had hoped and ex- 
pected ; but let not our rulers be supine, or depend on coast 
batteries, and present circumstances ; they must pre-arrange 
means of concentrating our batteries of cent piices de canon 
on any such " presqu^ile" We have thousands upon thou- 
sands of noble dray and other draft horses : it is only requisite 

* Gourgaud. Tome ii., p. 141. 

t L*Art de U Guerre, ch. y, art. 40. t Art. 40. p. 141. 
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that batteries of position should be held ready in each 
county, manned by militia weU trained. Frederic the Great) 
under great strategic difficulties, gained the battle of Lenthen 
by this system of keeping batteries equipped in his depot 
fortresses ; two batteries each of twenty 12-pounders joined 
him opportunely from Glogau, and enabled him to gain 
the battle* 

Since the publication of our first edition, the value of 
heavy guns in position has been proved at the battle of 
Inkerman ; two 18-pounder guns, placed in position by Colonel 
Gambler, ^^ inflicted tremendous losses on the enemy ^ for the 
heavy shot ploughed its way through the close columns and 
masses, leaving whole rows of dead, who were seen after the 
battle, lying where they fell, without having had the oppor^ 
tunity to fire a shot J'* The Russians represent these two guns 
as a heavy battery. 

Coast batteries should have guns capable of movement. 

Let us hope that this may lead to having aU coast guns on 
travelling carriages capable of movement; Napoleon the 
Third defines guns which cannot be moved, " inutile, nuisible, 
mime des que les troupes, s'avancent oil se retirent" Guns 
should admit of being run quickly out of siege or coast 
batteries, along prepared roads, for concentration on points 
likely to be attacked : at Inkerman, as we have seen, even 
two guns, under British artillerymen, were invaluable. The 
repulse experienced by the boats of the Odin and Vulture, 
in May, 1854, was not caused by fixed coast batteries, which 
they would have avoided, or taken in flank and rear ; but (as 
we read in General De Werdt's despatch, of the 27th May), 

* Leading article of the <' Times/' Noy. 24th, 1854. 
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by '' a moveable battery cf artUUry of tie yarrism of the 
arrondissemeut of Finland^ under Captain Yerkou SAenhoJ* If 
our militia had such batteries attadied to tfaem^ they would 
be effisctive. 

The Edinbn^h Review for October, 1864, had an able 
article on the oomparatiye miUtary strength of Great Britain 
and France. There is no reason why, for defensiye operations, 
we should be inferior to ^j con^entl nation; ^if, *; 
this present time, a report were called for, to show how many 
batteries of '^ cent pieces de canon'' could be concentrated 
on any ^'presqn'ile'' seized by inyaders, we fear the report 
would not be very satisfactory. 

Coast battery guns should admit of being occasionally 
moyed to the camps of instruction, they would then be of 
use to ttf, not to invaders effecting a temporary landing. 

Our great antagonist was reconunaoided to bring over to 
England guns that could have suitable ammunition from our 
magazines when captured : if we have immovable guns in 
coast batteries, an invader need only bring ammunition for 
them. 

Artillery as an arm of succour. 

When the Archduke Charles, on 16th September, 1706, 
attempted to take possession of Lunburg, General Maroeau 
attacked the Austrian troops in the faubourg, whilst the 
French artiUery commanded the bridge, and prevented the 
arrival of reinforcements. Commanders not so cognizant of 
the effective use of artillery would have expended in£Etntry and 
cayalry in defending the bridge.* 

At Yimiero, when the reserve xmder Kellerman was re- 

* Prindpei de Stnt^ie. Toaie iii. p. 170. 
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pulsed^ an aide-de-camp of General Taviel adroitly placed a 
battery of succour, which gave time for the infantry to reform, 
and for the cavalry under Margaron to aid.* 

The reserve batteries, at the battle De la Katsbach^ 
afforded time for the columns of Sacken and D^York to 

form.f 

When Benningzen, at Eylau, saw that his centre and left 
were endangered, he ordered up his reserve artillery : a bat- 
tery of eighty guns formed an efficient arm of succour.t 

At Bautzen, the advance of Marshal Ney was arrested by a 
few guns, adroitly placed by Kleist, to take the colimms in 
flank. 

Reserve batteries were sent to the advance guard, imder 
Kellerman, at Valmy, and proved an " arm of succour.^' 

At Malplaquet, the '^ Maison de Boi, and French guards 
were bearing back the cavalry of Prince Eugene, when a 
battery of caniion took them in flank.^^ ^^Elle aurait apparem- 
ment acheve la defaite de la cavalerie imp6riale; mats une 
batterie qu'on plafa dans son Jlanc, et qui prit les escadrons 
Franqais dechaTpe,fit «« terHbU ravage dans leur rangs. lis 
furont obliges de se retirer, et abandonnirent tout le terrein 
qu'ils avaient gagneJ^^ 

At Marengo, after the victory was apparently won by the 
Austrians, and Melas had left the field, a concentrated fire 
from all the remaining artillery of the French, on the head of 
the column of Zach (massed by Napoleon and Marmont), 
^^ Seme la mitraille dans ses rangs." \\ 

* Okounef 8 Examen Baisonn^. 

t Okounef 8 Examen Rai8onn^, p. 834. 

{ Jomini'8 L'Art de la Guerre. Tome 1. oh. yiL art. 43, p. 216. 

§ Examen Baisonn^ par N. Okounef oh. ir. p. 860. 

II Jomini GhieneB de la Berolutione. Tome xiii. p. 287. 
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ArtiUertf as the true preparatory arm. 

St. Cyr states^ that as before moving a mass of rock^ a few 
pounds of powder are of use to shake and disconnect it from 
the mountain^ to form in fact the " trouee " for insertion of 
the levers; even so concentrated fire should shake and 
disconnect a line^ column^ or square^ before the chai^e.''^ 

" Vartillerie en avant,^* is, in the Fr^ch army, the pre- 
paratory order for an advance of the line. 

The orders of Suchet, at Belchite, were to charge at the 
precise time when the artillery '' avait ebranld la ligne.^' 

When Napoleon, at Lutzen, saw that his concentric fire of 
artillery had taken effect, he turned to a Polish General, and 
said, '^Allez a Cravovie et dites que J'aigagnS une bataille:" had 
it not been for this scientific use of his artillery. Napoleon, 
without an adequate force of cavalry, must have been defeated, 
perhaps taken. 

Napier admirably describes the preparatory use of artillery 
— " Eighty pieces of cannon sent a tempest of buUets before 
the light troops, who, coming on swiftly, and with the 
violence of a hail storm, were close followed by the broad 
black columns in all the majesty of war.'' 

Positions for artillery should be selected. 

At the battle of Eolin, gained by the Austrians, the 
Austrian artillery '^ avait etc disposee avec tant cPart sur tout 
le front de la ligne qu'il y avait des feux croisSs menagSs sur 
tous les points accessibles."f 

At the battle of Eylau, two six-pounders, under Decker, 

, * Statique de la Guerre. 

* Traite de Tactiqiie. lay. ii ch. ir. art. ii 
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advantageoualy placed behiBd a ridge^ opposed^ for four hours^ 
a battery of l^-pounders, dismounting several guns. 

Clive^ in the commencement of his career^ evinced his genius 
for war^ by availing himself of ground to counter-balance the 
great superiority of the opposing artillery. 

Rogniat and Jomini praise and laud the skill and science 
evinced by Wellington, in availing himself of advantage of 
ground. 

Lieut.-Colonel Pessing^ who commanded the Austrian 
artillery opposed to the French at the battle of the Baab, 
greatly praises the discrimination with which the French 
officers selected their ground, and observes, " the artillery does 
not neglect the smallest ditch, the most trifling accident of 
ground, to shelter their guns, and this is what may be called 
being perfect masters of their forces.^' 

Decker observes that French officers understand so well the 
advantage of good positions for artillery, that officers of other 
armies would do well to study their modes of availing them- 
selves of slight rises of ground, or other cover. 

Admitted that British artillery-men scorn to screen their 
persons, yet, whenever practicable, it is the duly of the officers 
to have their guns protected, they would otherwise stand no 
chance against guns opposed to them under cover. 

The Aldershott camp, with its plateaus and diversified 
groimd, will offer an admirable field for practice in this 
respect. 

We particularly observed in the camps at and near 
Boulogne, that in the sham fights, the reserve batteries of 
artillery were kept und^ cover, out of sight, clocang up, 
however, to the sound of the cannon, and on information 
obtained, moved up ready to concentrate or reinforce a point 
attacked. 
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We have seen^ (since the first edition was published^) at 
Sebastopol^ how efficient breastworks of earth are as cover 
for artillery. Even for coast batteries they are far preferable 
to expensive masonry works^ aad^ with proper prearrange- 
ment^ may be thrown up in a few hours ; at Sebastopol the 
earth was placed ready (obtained in course of levelling the 
heights which commanded the harbour) — ^this may fiimish a 
hint for formation of entrenched camps^ whilst levelling our 
Chobhams and Aldershotts; the plateaus scarped for road 
materials would^ without expense^ make impregnable posi- 
tions. 

At the attack on Eupatoria^ the Bussians^ during the night 
previous to the attack (night between the 16th and 17th of 
February, 1 855), threw up earthen parapets for their guns : 
this is reported by Commandant Osmont to General Canro- 
bert in his despatch : — " ' In the night between the 16th 
and 17th, the Russians, taking advantage of the darkness, 
established round the place — ^the circumvallation works, 
which are not quite completed, — a sort of irregular parallel, 
consisting of earth mounds thrown up, intended to cover 
their artiUery and riflemen. - 

" ' On the 17th, at 8 a.m., eighty pieces of artillery opened 
their fire. Behind this artillery there was a mass of 25,000 
infantry, commanded (according to Commandant Osmont) 
by General Osten Sacken. There were also 400 horse.' ** 

The Russians had also skilfully availed themselves of cover 
afforded by the llussian-Greek cemetery and Turkish burial- 
grounds. 

Batteries ofreservey and mashed batteries. 
Impulsion of masses in sufficient force on important 
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points being the means of victory^ artillery massed suddenly 
must of necessity contribute to success. 

The two hundred and ten pieces of artillery scattered along 
the Austrian line^ at Leuthen, were of little effect against the 
forty guns brought from Glogau and put in position unex- 
pectedly on the left flank of the long extended Austrian line 
— ^the Austrians had not their reserve batteries well in hand. 
" In war, faults may be remedied, but not those of time. ^^^ 

The reserve artillery, at the battle of Megnano, 1799, 
enabled the gallant Austrian commander, Kray, to wrest 
victory from the Republican forces, they had been held in 
reserve behind cover.f 

At the battle of Jena, a Saxon regiment, three thousand 
strong, was reduced to a few hundred men in eight 
minutes, by being exposed, unexpectedly, to a battery firing 
grape. 

Concentration of fire does not necessitate the assembly of 
enormous batteries in one line, it is sufficient that the guns 
are capable of moving into positions according to the 
ground : at Polotsk, thirty-six gims, from three distinct bat- 
teries, concentrated their missiles on one head of a column. J 
Thiroux gives the following as the reason for the discontinuance 
of battalion guns : " U experience ay ant demontre quHl n'y 
a que les feux centralises et les batteries nombreuses qui 
produisent de grands effetsJ' The same reason caused the 
discontinuance of galloper-guns with cavalry. 

At the battle of Blenau, Turenne led the troops of Conde 
into a defile, between a forest and a morass, and so disposed 

* Brunei. Spcctateur Militaire, for October, 1845. 
f Jomini's Guerres de la Beyolution. Tome xi. p. 190. 
{ Examen Raisonn^, p. 332. 
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his artillery as to give concentrated fire on the enemy at the 
spot to which he had led them.''^ 

Cavalry should aid artillery in any difficulty. 

When Sacken's Russian troops were overpowered by 
Napoleon in person, at Montmiral, 11th February, 1814, 
fifty hussars and hulans aided in bringing off each of the 
Russian guns, over very heavy ground, attaching their lasso 
ropes. This undoubtedly ought to be practised by our cavalry, 
and horse and foot artillery, at Aldershott ; the plateaus will 
afford opportunity. K the Prussian artillery, at Cunersdorf, 
could have ascended the Muhlberg heights, the battle would 
have been gained.f 

The manoeuvre described by the Marquis de Temey, of re- 
inforcing batteries proceeding to the fi*ont, by the " attelages^^ 
of those held refused, might also be practised. { 

Fire of artillery. 

General Jomini observes of artillery, '^ Pour lui conserver 
son plus grand effet on se garde de la placer sur des eminences 
trop piongeantes, mais bien sur des terrains plats ou des talus 
en glacis :"% we were glad to observe that this is being atten- 
ded to at Aden and Dover. 

Plunging fire is however some times of use, when ships of 
large size can be fired into from heights ; also when troops 
attempt to cross frozen water, ^^ // suffit a Napoleon de faire 
amener vingt-quatre bouchesdefeu surles hauteurs de Telnitz, 

* EonBcolombe, p. 59. 

f See Traite de Tactiqae. Tome ii., p. 166. 

X See Traite de Tactique, Tome i., p. 81. 

^ Precis sur Tart de la G-uerre. Ch. yJL art. 43. 
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lorsque aprh avoir rejete a la bataille d'Austerlitz les colcnnes 
de Doctorof et de Langaron dans les basfdhds entre Augezdet 
MenitZy il voulut briser les gldces qui convraient les lacs situes 
entre ces deux villages pour leur couper la retraiteJ' * 

In 1794 the Spaniards had two hundred and fifty guns 
perched upon eminences near Figueras^ the plunging fire 
from which produced but little eflfect. 

To admit of artillery acting with suitable audacity y the guns 

must be supported^ 

It is said that before Frederic the Great attended to the 
above essential rule, the Prussian artillery were accustomed 
" s^etablir trop loin de Vennemi et sur la crite des hauteurs.'^ 

Infantry and cavalry should not only afford " integrity of 
ground '' to artillery, but be held ready to take instant advan- 
tage of the confusion caused by the guns : the three arms 
should act in perfect co-operation. The Russian General 
Okounef tells us that artillery must be protected, " II faut 
absolument qu'elle soit secondee par Pune des deux armes dans 
son action, et qu'elle sache bien manceuvrer avec les deux.** 
Nor should artillery be kept in the rear, and thus be denied 
opportimity. " Tilly qui s?etait ecarii de cette r^gle, a la 
bataille de Breitenfeld, se trouva dans Pimpossibilite de se 
servir de son artillerie, II pejdit avec la majeure partie de 
son armee la reputation du plus gtand capitaine de son siecle.'^f 

When an enemy establishes himself in a position with heavy 
guns, not on travelling carriages, the attach should, like a 
siege, be matter of calculation. 

When Napoleon saw that the Turks had heavy guns in 

* Traite de Tactique. Liy. ii., ch. i.» art. ii., p. 288. 
t Traite do Tactique. Tome L p. 294. 
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position at Embabah^ in Egypt^ he said, on taking down his 
glass, *' they are not prepared to mancBUvre on the plain/' and 
lie took his measures at leisure. Napoleon III. writes, " On 
ovbliait souvent, que pour se servir avantageusement depetUes 
pieces il fallait les tirer de tris pres, et que mSme lorsque 
Partillerie se trouve en presence depiices de plus gros calibre 
le seul moyen d'egaliser les forces et de faire disparaitre le 
desavantagCy &est de se rapprocher a une distance qui permette 
aux pieces de produire tout leur effet"* 

The officers of Bengal artillery in the Punjaub acted h, la 
Napoleon in wishing to close, with their light pieces, since 
the Seikh guns could not be taken in flank, and they had to 
attack in front heavier ordnance in position. 

At Mahidpoor, the heavy guns of the Mahrattahs, chained 
together, might have been taken in flank by the British light 
artillery, but were attacked in front. 

Our coast batteries, and unequipped guns in open places, are 

causes of weakness and danger. 

In 1800, Buonaparte's first object of attainment was Pavia, 
for its five hundred pieces of ordnance.f 

Vandamme, in 1806, seized guns in Custriu which enabled 
him to take Glogau and Breslau. 

Woolwich would scarcely be safe against allies having pre- 
ponderance of steam gun-boats ; but it might be made im- 
pregnable, not by walls of masonry, but by earthworks and 
scarping, with method and arrangement, without more expense 
than the surplus gravel and materials would sell for ; water 
for wet ditches and inundations should be pre-arranged on a 

* Etudes. Tome i. p. 852. 

t Histoire de la Campagne de 180O. 
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comprehensive plan; and a certain number of guns should 
always be ready equipped in secure positions, commanding 
approach and interior. In these days of steam no notice 
would be giyen — ^the flash and bolt would be simulta- 
neous. 



At sieges, concentration is especially requisite, to admit of 
preponderance of fire, — du circonference au centre. 

The French, after defining the breach at Ciudad Bodrigo 
fired salvos of forty-six guns. 

Sir Thomas Graham (who had a true idea of artillery force) 
opened fiffcy-four guns at 7 a.m., 7th September, 1813, against 
the castle of St. Sebastian, with such concentrated effect, that 
at 1 P.M. a flag of truce was hung out, and the place surren- 
dered.* 

At Almeida, the French fired salvos of sixty-five guns, 
^^the ground trembled, the castle bursting into a thousand 
pieces, gave vent to a column of smoke, the whole sunk into 
a shapeless mass.f 

The instruction at Aldershott might include siege operations, 
no expensive masonry would be required ; the representation 
of a fortress, to be destroyed for practice, might be made by 
the soldiers in course of learning their duties. The strength 
of earthen works and mud forts will now be better known, 
and the operations in India against mud forts be better under- 
stood; we know, trom experience, the difficulty of taking 
them, and the little credit accorded. % 

• Despatches. Vol. x. p. 100. 
t Napier. Vol. iii. p. 804. 
X See Appendix. 
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Cannon not admitting of change of position^ are, in these days 

of steam rapidity, of but little use. 

The battles of Plassey, Buxar, Assayee, Argaum^ Laswarrie^ 
and Mahidpoor, were brouglit on by the inability of the native 
powers to move their ponderous ordnance, or even to change 
fix)nt^ if attacked in flank^ much less to manoeuvre with them. 

Since the first edition of this work was published, we have 
seen the advantage derived by the Russians, from having 
heavy guns, 32-pounders, on travelling carriages; on the 14th 
February, 1855, they were in position at Sebastapol, on the 
17th, they formed a portion of eighty pieces, which might, by 
a concentration of fire, have admitted of the capture of Eupa- 
toria, had it not been very gallantly defended by the Turks, 
tinder Omar Pasha in person, aided by flanking protection 
from the ships of war of the allies. 

The science with which they availed themselves of inequa- 
lities of ground, cemeteries, and other cover, and by riflemen, 
attracted notice. The Russian scientific arrangements appear 
remarkably good, as, in fact, may be seen in Okoimef's 
work. 

The guns of Captain Hasting's squadron were not coast 
batteries, they were capable of movement to reinforce a flank 
attacked. We read in Captain Hasting's despatch, dated 
17th February, 1855, ''The ships under my command at this 
anchorage, immediately proceeded under steam, to close the 
flanking position of the Turkish intrenchments, ' Valorous^ 
and ' Viper^ taking the left flank, and ' Curacoa' and ' Furiou^ 
the right. About half an hour after the commencement of 
the attack, I received, from his Highness Omar Pasha, a 
request to strengthen as much as possible, the right flank, as 
the enemy were pressing their attack upon that point. 
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The ^ Viper' was immediately recalled, and from her light 
draught of water, was enabled to eflect good service, as also 
the three other ships in their respective positions/^ 

The advantages of guns on travelling carriages, over those 
on garrison carriages, are in somewhat similar proportion to 
guns on board steamers over those on sailing vessels. 

Gun carriages should be tested, during peace, over all sorts of 
inequalities of ground, in the camps of exercise. 

General Wellesley wrote, during the Mahrattah war, in 
1803, to General Stewart, " Colonel Stevenson and I were 
obliged to use our brass 12-pounders, and, I am sorry to say, 
we broke the axletrees of every carriage we had/^ These 
12-pounders had probably never been used excepting on lawn- 
like parade groimds ; if they had been broken during peace, 
they could have been immediately replaced or repaired, but 
on service the breakage cannot be so easily remedied, hence 
the advantage of testing all carriages. 

If an axletree breaks in action the gun should fire shells. 

At the taking of Byrooghur one of the guns snapped its 
axletree, but Captain, now Lieut.-Colonel Ward, of the 
Madras artillery (to whom the author is much indebted for 
services in taking the despised earthen forts), immediately 
took off both wheels, and fired shells with good effect on the 
insurgents, who did not observe the breakage, or they might 
have charged down on the remaining gun, as they were very 
numerous on the hiUs as well as in the fort. 

Bouching guns. 

Vents of guns are apt to run when long-continued firing 
takes place. Where guns have already been bouched, spare 
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veuts should accompany the guns ; and to meet the case of 
vents running, which have not the female screw in them^ a 
simple portable bouching-machine might accompany all large 
parks. We believe one of the inconveniences of our military 
system to be this, that during peace we do things different 
from what wotild be required on actual service : men cannot 
be carried on railways to battle, they must march. A steam 
worked bouching-machine cannot conveniently be put up 
successively behind each battery at Sebastapol, to bouche the 
guns; but a portable one might, and should be available. 
We subjoin the following plan, which was submitted to the 
Select Committee of Artillery OfBcers, at Woolwich, in Feb- 
ruary last. 



Plan pursued in 1827, at Aurungabad, in India, by Captain 
(afterwards Brigadier) George Twemhw, of the Bengal 
Artillery y in bouching iron ordnance by insertion of cold- 

hammered copper screw vents, 

• 

1. Not having a scientific bouching-machine at command, simple 
Captain Twemlow constructed a simple, but effectual one. ^'w*^ 

* x- ^ > apparatus 

on the spot (at Aurungabad, in the south of India), by easUy 
inserting two trunks of trees firmly in the ground, about on seirice. 
four feet apart, applying (through cuttings made in these 
supports) a lever bar, moveable at one end ; the iron gun 
being placed below this machine, proper bits, worked by 
hand-levers, formed the female screw in the injured 
vent. 

2. Copper two-inch (in diameter) circular bars were cold- Copper 
hammered, and cut into proper lengths, then turned to should be 
the required diameter, and the male screw cut thereon, mered*™ 



Two turns 
of the fe- 
male-screw 
next the 
bore 

should be 
sUghtly 
contracted. 

Rasping 

projecting 

parts. 



Spare 
Tents. 

Injured 
vents of 
any size 
may be 
made ser- 
yiceable on 
tliis plan 
behind the 
battery. 



For exam- 
ple, those 
at Sebas- 
topol. 
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3. The copper vent thus prepared was then screwed into 
the gun by powerful levers, using additional force for the 
two last turns, the female screw being purposely there 
contracted, being bored with a smaller bit. 

4. A circular steel rasp was used to cut off projections 
within the bore, the head of the vent properly shaped, 
and the vent tested and corrected. 

5. Spare vents of copper, to fit each gun, were made and 
issued for use in heavy firing. 

6. However much a vent may have run (in the original 
iron), the piece may be made serviceable, if not otherwise 
injured, by making the copper screws of corresponding 
size ; and this may be done behind the battery, provided 
a bouching apparatus, with copper bolts, cold-hammered, 
and boring bits, of sizes, are sent with all large siege- 
trains on service. 

7. Colonel Twemlow had the siege ordnance for the Crimea 
in reference when he wrote his letter of November last. 



Guildford, Surrey, 

5th February, 1855. 



This communication was politely acknowledged, and a 
letter, expressive of thanks, was received ; but the writer was 
informed, that iron vents were inserted at Woolwich, by 
steam apparatus. 

It may be a question whether copper, cold-hammered, or 
wrought iron vents are best ; our experience leads us to the 
conclusion that copper vents do not so easily corrode. That 
copper does not so easily melt or fiise, seems to be conceded 
by Dr. Brewer, for at pages 22 and 23 of his " Guide to 
Science'^ we find the following — 
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Question. Why is copper (for lightning conductors) better 

than iron ? 
Answer. 1. Because copper is a better conductor than iron. 

2. It is not so easily fused or melted. 

3. It is not so much injured by weather. 

The iron guns at Revel, when proved by General de Berg, 
at the commencement of the present war, were found unser- 
viceable, completely corroded by rust. Of the six which were 
discharged, two lost their muzzles at the first shot.* May it 
not be desirable to prove British iron guns which may have 
been long exposed to weather, without being used? 

Fuses for shells. 

We have heard of fuses being sent by letter post ; and 
delay taking place at a siege, for want of serviceable fuses ! 
This ought never to be permitted : the very best fuses may be 
made in the field, by the following simple process. Get beams 
of seasoned, compact-grained wood, out of any old house, saw 
them into planks as thick as the fuses are to be long ; draw 
parallel lines along the plank, each as far apart as the diameter 
of the cap of the fiise ; bore the holes at proper intervals, drive 
in the composition, then saw out, round and rasp, and grad« 
uate them ; and if the composition is carefuUy mixed and 
driven, these fuses will be better than those which have been 
long kept in magazines, made at different times, by different 
weighted mallets, with different ingredients. They can be 
made, morover, on the spot, faster than shells can be fired, as 
we have found on actual service ; we strongly [recommend 
, that all young officers should themselves try this. 

-, . • Msyne's Life of Nicholas I., p. 322. 
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Check'Screws to siege and field guns. 

In a battery, at a siege, we have always found that the 
shock of one gun somewhat alters the elevation of others, 
their elevating screws (if at all easy) running down. We 
therefore added a check-screw, applied through, or on, 
the centre transom of wood; the lateral, or check-screw, 
being turned tight against the thread of the elevating or per- 
pendicular screw, held it perfectly tight, so that the elevation 
once correctly taken, would be retained. We found this to 
answer so well that the check-screw was added to the field- 
guns with good eflfect, and without ever injuring the elevating 
screw-threads. 

Manomvres of artillery. 

Should be simple, calculated to place guns in position 
rapidly, to change front, retire by alternate divisions and half 
batteries, and generally conform to the infantry and cavalry 
movements, taking up as little space as possible in propor- 
tion to their force, and therefore seldom moving in single 
column. 

In the camps of exercise the modes of taking guns up 
heights might be shown practically. The author well recollects 
the excitement which was experienced by all parties in taking 
the heavy guns up the hills towards Muckwanpoor, in Nepal, 
in 1815. The hills were far too steep for cattle, the following 
plan was therefore adopted : the road having been made by 
the pioneers as far as possible in a succession of direct ascents, 
stout posts were " fox^wedged^' * into the rock on each side 

• The fox wedge was so arranged, as, when driyen, to tighten the post, 
hj expanding its lower or insertion part. 
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of the summits^ and one in the centre of the road^ cut short 
offy so as not to reach the axletree of the gun — pullies being 
looped on to the side fixtures^ and a belaying cable to the 
centre post^ a company of infantry manned each side, the 
men descended^ the gun ascended, an artillery officer seated 
on it to direct ; a band of music playing cheerily ; and so on, 
in succession, at each ascent, until the guns were all in 
position, frowning on the works of Muckwanpoor. The 
Goorkhas were so astounded at the rapid advances made, and 
adequate meanls brought up for the reduction of their fortress, 
that they sued to Sir David Ochterlony for peace, in the 
most abject terms, and signed the treaty, putting an end to 
a war which had been previously attended with reverses and 
disasters.* 

The artillery should practise casting off horses supposed to 
be disabled, adapting expedients for moving on with reduced 
numbers of horses ; this is systematically taught in the riding 
schools in Germany, and also on the post lines. The author 
of " The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk," 
observes, ''when travelling in Wallachia, sometimes a horse 
would knock up on the way, but that was a mere trifle, he 
was turned adrift to graze, and we drove on, as if nothing 
had happened ; and thus, on a long stage, we would occa- 
sionally arrive with three or four horses, after having started 
with six.f 

Field-Marshal Ravichio de Petersdorf (the translator of 
Decker), lauds the care taken by the authorities at Vienna, 
to make ofiScers of all arms cognizant of the effects to be 
obtained by suitable combination of the three arms. 

* See Kaye's Life of Lord Metcalfe, 
t VoL i. p. 217. 
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Ammunition. — Artillery. 

The British field artillery have, of late years, used unfixed 
ammunition ; that is to say, the shot not fixed firm to the 
cartridge — the continental nations do not appear to have 
followed our example in this respect, though they have 
adopted very generally our improvements. Unfixed ammu- 
nition cannot possibly be so compact and direct in the bore 
as fixed ammunition, and we apprehend that experience at 
Sebastopol will have proved that the ^^ lodgement'^ is much 
sooner eflfected with shot distinct from the powder ; that the 
aim cannot in that case be so correct ; because, in proportion 
as the " lodgement" is effected, the shot ricochets along the 
bore, to the manifest injury of the gim, and dereliction of the 
missile. 

If field ammunition were carried in cellaret-shaped boxes, 
no danger would exist in travelling. Shot, at sieges, may 
be tied to the cartridges, as fast as required, behind the 
battery. The French place thicker bottoms or wads between 
their cartridges and shot as soon as they find any injury or 
lodgement. 

Plate-glass transparent cylinders, if issued to the Select 
Committee, would show exactly the relative compactness in 
the bore of fixed and unfixed ammunition. 

Proportion of artillery to other arms. 

General Charles de Clausewitz has some sensible remarks 
on this subject, and observes, ^^Chacune des trois armes sefonde 
de preference sur une partie speciale des forces de V itai ; 
Uinfanterie se base sur le nombre d^hommes disponibles, Ha 
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cavalerie sur les ressources en chevatut, Partillerie 9ur V (tat 
des finances.^*^ 

On this principle the nation which has most wealth to pro- 
tect, virtue and beauty to defend, the best Sovereign and 
institutions to uphold and secure, ought clearly to have pre- 
ponderance of artillery, not of coast ordnance confined within 
expensive batteries of masonry, but of heavy guns of position, 
capable of movement to resist invasion at any point. Artillery 
is the arm which cannot be increased on emergency ; if men 
and guns, properly equipped, were held ready, there would be 
found ample resources of cattle : the omnibus and cab horses 
for field artillery ; the dray and cart horses for batteries of 
position. K licences were granted, on conditions of making 
a certain number of these horses available for exercise with 
the militia artillery in the camps of exercise, it would not be 
requisite to increase the establishment of horses at present 
kept up.t 

Frederic the Great, "iVi? se bomait pas a faire usage 
des pieces de campagne, il s'appuyait encore certaines parties de 
la ligne, par des batteries composSes de gros calibres tirSes des 
places fortes les pltts voisines ;" there can be no doubt that 
Great Britain ought to have a suflScient number of equipped 
batteries of position to insure superiority on any point. On 
this system of moveable batteries Frederic was enabled, when 
overmatched in Moravia, to change his base into Bohemia, so 
as to give his retirement the advantages of an invasion : 
retreating from the superior Austrian forces, he advanced on 
the Bussian troops and defeated them. 

• 

* La Guerre. Lib. v. p. 20. 

f Maze's translation of Jacobi and Jomini's Tie de Frederic. Tome ii, 
p. 228. 
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The British armies^ as we have said^ have never had decided 
superiority in artillery."^ The Duke of Wellington, on the 
18th October, 1812,t wrote to Earl Bathurst, "This army has 
never had with it an equipment of ordnance at all consistent 
with its numbers ; " again, " Your Lordship will find, that in 
the battle of Salamanca the French army had more than twice 
the number of pieces of ordnance that we had,*^ hence the 
great losses sustained in all our battles. The half-civilized 
Mahrattahs and Seikhs contrived, previous to the battle of 
Guzerat, to have in position superiority of ordnance. Our 
American colonists took our ships on strategic calculation of 
artillery force ; the Constitution's broadside was two himdred 
and fifty-one pounds heavier than that of the Guerriire. The 
United States threw, in each round, at the Macedonian, three 
hundred and thirty-six pounds weight of missiles more than 
her opponent could return ; the Java had two hundred and 
fifty-one less than the Constitution; the Peacock sloop one 
hundred and five pounds less than the Hornet. The crews 
had nearly equal disproportion ; the Constitution having two 
hundred and sixteen men more than her first opponent ; the 
United States one hundred and eighty-five men more than 
the Macedonian ; the Constitution, one hundred and sixteen 
men more than the Java ; the Hornet, fifty-two more than the 
lAttle Peacock. The slaughter was out of all proportion 
great ; the British ship Guerriere had seventy-nine killed and 
wounded, the American only fourteen ; the Macedonian had 
one hundred and four shot down, the United States only 
twelve; the Java, one hundred and twenty-four, the Con^ 
stitution only fifty. 

The Americans won these actions by strategic pre-arrange- 

* Kaye's A^lianistaii. VoL ii., p. 296. 
t Dispatches. Vol. ix. p. 501. 
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ments ; tbey broaglit to bear superior masses and select crews ; 
fant when the Shannon met the Chesapeake on more equal 
terms^ the British boarded and took the American, though the 
superiority was still in favour of the Chesapeake, she having 
fifty-two pounds weight of broadside^ and seventy men more 
than the Shannon. 

When the British brig Pelican, of eighteen guns, met, on 
tile 14th August, 1813, the American brig Argus, of twenty 
guns, the American had the larger crew, and the greater 
number of guns ; but the British threw thirty«four pounds 
in each broadside more than the American — ^the weight of 
metal told against numbers. 

The great disparity of damage done by the American over 
that of the English, would lead to the belief that concentra- 
tion of fire was then attended to in the American navy ; they 
are now arming their men of war with torouffht4ron guns of 
very large calibreJ* 

In siege equipments our army in Spain was so deficient, 
that scientific calculation of time was quite impracticable : the 
insignificant castle of Burgos defied the efforts of Wellington 
and the British army, firom the 11th to the 17th October, and 
Uie siege had finally to be turned into a blockade ; the British 
guards and German legion could not take an unbreached 
castle. " Some of the men stormed even the third line, and 
one was killed in one of the embrasures, and I had the satis- 
fiftction of seeing that if I could breach the wall of the castle 
we should carry the place."t 

The detention at Burgos enabled the French to reinforce 
their army of Portugal by the cavalry of the army of the 



* See Part III MiUtary PoUcy. 
t Despatches. YoL ix. p. 608. 

F 2 
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north, and by 10,000 men from France; so that Wei* 
lington, in consequence of the inadequate supply of artil« 
lery means, was obliged to retreat across the rivers Carrian^ 
Pisuergo, and Duero, — and only saved his army by great 
science and determination, in effecting a junction with 
General Sir Rowland Hill, and taking up a strong position 
on the heights between Eueda and Tordesillas. The Duke 
wrote, on the 31st October, 1812, ^^ I think my junction with 
Hill on the Adaja is now quite certain, and that 1 have got 
clear, in a most handsome manner, of the worst scrape I ever 
was in/^ 

All this occurred from an inadequate proportion of siege 
artillery; the retrogade movement lost Madrid and all its 
resources : of such consequence is time in war. At Sebastapdl 
the want of sufficient force of concentrated fire has cost us, 
during a winter campaign, sad loss. 

Jacobi, of the Prussian service, and Maze, of the French 
artillery, after enumerating the deficient preparation of the 
ordnance arm in England, observe, ^^Ilfaut dans ce pays vn 
temps considerable pour la formation complete d^un corps 
d'armee MLSceptible d'entrer en campagne !" 

Since the above appeared, in the first edition, we have seen 
a siege undertaken with means even more inadequate than 
those in Spain, and have had reason to beUeve that Jacobi 
and Maze had some reason in what they asserted. 

Lord Raglan, deficient in means to prosecute the siege in 
accordance with the rules of war, took up the best position 
available perhaps, though too far from his base, the ships. In 
his despatch dated November 8th, regarding the battle of 
Inkerman, he observes, " The configuration of the ground did 
not admit of any great development of their forces, the attack 
consisting of a system of repeated assaults in heavy masses of 
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columns,^' This eyinces great judgment in the selection of his 
position^ and enabled Lord Raglan^ with six thousand British 
troops^ aided by five thousand of our brave allies^ to repel the 
attack of forty thousand Russians urged on by two sons of 
the Emperor. If the guns of the batteries on the flank 
attacked^ had been on travelling carriages^ admitting of being 
run out readily^ a battery of heavy guns would^ at Inkerman^ 
have repelled the dense columns of attack^ and saved our 
guards and gallant infantry. When the Russians advanced 
their approaches^ " Cent pieces de canon^' might have been 
run out of battery, imder temporary cover of any rise of 
ground, natural or artificial, and have knocked over their 
works from a convenient distance, instead of charging them 
with infantry, as our allies bravely did, to be driven back by 
concentration of fire from Russian guns prearranged. 

We strongly recommend the plan of having siege and coast 
guns on carriages, admitting of their use as *^ batteries of 
position.'* We were with the park of artillery of Oeneral 
Adams' force near Nagpoor, when the whole of the Peishwah's 
army was found to be approaching, the siege guns were 
immediately put on their fighting trunnions, and a plan of 
retrenchment settled, which would have secured the park until 
relieved by a larger force than our small escort*; but the 
Peishwah*s generals did not test our arrangements, but passed 
rapidly on our flank. 

The iron siege guns alluded to, had their gun and limber 
axletrees precisely alike, the small wheels of the limber were 
used, when the guns were put in siege batteries ; the limber 
axletree substituted if a gun axletree broke. 

We consider that every British man-of-war and gun boat, 
naight have a certain portion of guns on this plan, available 
for land service ; it is the case in the Russian navy and army 
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where the rank of an admiral or general is good^ on whichever 
side a few planks he may be — ^unity of command is strength. 
No general of sound sense would undertake to manage the 
manoBuvres of a ship; but if he is made responsible for an 
expedition, the base of which is a fleet, surely a certain degree 
of authority should be accorded to him. 
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Article IV.—BNaiXEERS and FIELD FORTICATION. Ch. i. 

Art. ir. 

The engineer corps has attached to it the sappers and 
miners, a very valuable description of infantry. The officers 
of this corps, both in Europe and in British India, are eminent 
in science and knowledge. The Aide Memoire, published by 
the royal engineer corps, evinces this. Practical experience 
will be gained in the camps of exercise during peace. 

Importance of Field Fortification. 

Napoleon, Caesar, St. Cyr, Jomini, and all officers of repu- 
tation and experience, have prescribed the rule, " In war act 
in accordance with the rales of fortification,'^ These rules 
are applied both in strategy and tactics ; the intelligent officer 
will have no difficulty in discriminating. 

Wellington pre-eminently understood how to multiply 
forces by adaptation of ground to his troops — ^witness Busaco 
and Waterloo. Like Caesar, the great Duke permitted not 
dead ground; if an enemy advanced towards an apparent 
opening, or weak part, he was exposed (in course of his ad- 
vance) to unexpected flank and front fire ; and when weakened 
physically and moraUy, he was energetically charged and 
driven back, reserves coming up as required, along roads pre- 
arranged, ensuring victory strategically ; seizing it tactically. 

French officers are particularly enjoined by their govern- 
ment to study ground; for example. Marshal Suchet, in 
April, 1800, rallied behind the River Var, "in a position 
which had long furnished a study for the officers of engineers.''^ 

* Thier*B Consulate. P. 160. Campbell's Translation. 
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Our Chobhams and Aldershotts should^ in like manner^ form 
studies of ground for officers of all arms. 

" Field fortification has made but Utile progress since the 
time of the ancients, it requires improvement/' are the words of 
Napoleon I. It would appear^ however, from the recent de- 
fence of Sebastapol, that the Russians^ when cutting down 
heights which commanded the works^ had stored (ready for 
eventual use) the debris of the hills so cut down, so that, 
when they were besieged, they were able to throw up, or 
rather scarp out, field-works in advance, quicker than the 
besiegers can approach ; this is, in fact, following up the idea 
suggested by Napoleon. 

In the French army, the officers of engineers, with their 
companies of sappers and miners, have the specific duty of 
making the ground occupied by the turtiUery and troops as 
much under cover as practicable ; thus General Pelet observes, 
with reference to the battle of Esling, " Mais n'Stait^ce pas 
aux ojfficiers du genie des corps d'armee, n'etait-ce pas aum 
Gen&raibx Rogniat et Lasouski a disposer le terrein occupepar 
les troupes, ain^si que les villages d'Aspem et d'Esling" The 
General proceeds to say, that the greater the danger appre- 
hended, the more science should be resorted to, with a view to 
gain force, by occupation of ground. " Nous avons vu (con- 
tinues General Pelet) sur tous les champs de bataille les 
offiders du genie s^occuper spontanSment des dispositions pas- 
sagires, ou du moins reclamer des ordres necessaires ; quel 
serait sans cela, leur service unjour d" affaire, avec leur com- 
pagnies de sapeurs ?"* 

This ought to be attended to, in our camps of exercise, 
and the ground should be so arranged as to form a strong 

* Fdet's Memoires. Tome iii., p. 360. 
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position^ or succession of positions^ for corps d'armee in 
defensive offensive movements, defending or simulating 
defence, against invaders. Government would, in course of 
time, without any extra expense, obtain written reports, des- 
criptive of all the strong positions within circles of defence 
round the metropolis ; and our generals and troops, by 
occupying them during peace, would know how best to defend 
them in case of invasion, which will best be prevented by 
being well prepared to repel agression. A recent French 
author repudiates the idea of a nation disarming, after a war, 
and observes, " mais supposons un pettple ayont renonce tout 
prqjet de conquete et d^aggrandissement, a toute guerre offen- 
sive ; il n'aura pas pour cela supprime d guerre ; car, si une 
nation voisine vient Vattaquer, Ufaudra bien qu il se defende/' 
not with undisciplined " combattants temporaires,^ but with a 
disciplined organized army.* One great cause of the inabi- 
lity of our troops to act in large bodies, is their isolation during 
peace, each corps d'armee or division should, if possible, be 
combined, so as to afford general and other oflBcers opportu- 
nity to practise, during peace, the movements of war ; the 
military strength of Great Britain would then soon become 
commensurate to the stake at issue. If divisions, with all 
arms complete, cannot be cantoned together, it is the more 
requisite that camps of exercise should every year assemble. 

It is owing to this army organization, suitable for war 
instead of, as with us, for police and regimental duties, and 
honorary guards, that ^^Une annee Francaise parte en elle, tous 
les arts et metiers, partout elle pent se suffire a elle meme, elle 
est terns une civilization.^^ This sort of organization is ^hat 
must be attended to. 

* Journal des Armee Speciales et d'etat major, for June, 1854, p. 4.66. 
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Field works and positions. 

In field defences, unea^pected obstacles detaining assailants 
under fire, are effective. 

The rivulet Fontanone, at Marengo, the little brook 
Papelotte, at Waterloo, cheeked the assailants under fire. 
" Ce fut le miserable ruisseau de Papelotte qui forqa Ney 
d'attaquer le centre de Wellington au lieu d^assailer la gauchey 
comme il en avail Vordre,''"^ these were unexpected obstacles. 

At Wagram, the holes dug by the Austrian tirailleurs 
frustrated several charges of the French cavalry. 

The despatches of the Duke of Wellington elucidate the 
advantage of not disclosing intended forces or obstructions ; 
the field defences of England should not, in fact, be disclosed, 
more than may be requisite for exercise of the troops in the 
strong positions selected for the camps of instruction. 

Apparent defective positions may cover strong ground. 

In 1760, Frederic the Great drew up his troops in a defec- 
tive position, one hundred yards in front of his real selected 
ground, in the hope to induce attack.t 

Sir Arthur Wellesley recommended this course to Colonel 
Stevenson, in 1803, against the Mahrattahs. 

The Mahrattahs put this in practice at Assayee, and more 
recently at Maharajpoor, the British reserves came first into 
action, as occured to the Austrians at Austerlitz. 

In 1759, General Wedel attacked the Russians at Kay, in 
a position where their first line covered their real strong 
ground, and restricted the front of attack J — ^^ Les Russes 

* Jomini's Precis de Tart de la Guerre, ch. iv., art. xxi., p. 14. 

t Memoirs de mon Temps. 

X Example of a position with restricted front. 
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etaient bien postes/^ observes the Kisg^ ^^on ne p&uvait alter 
a eiuff, que par un front de sept bataillons de largeury res- 
serre des deux cotes par des marais ; les Russes etaient 
comme en demi lune, sur trois lignes.^^ 

Wedel broke through the first line, but when he wished to 
attack the second (the real position), he found his troops 
were under such a concentric fire of artiUery, from diflFerent 
batteries crossing their fire, that they could not be resisted ; 
^^ On fit a trois reprises, de nouveatix efforts mais en vain ;" * 
the position was so arranged that the assailants could not 
bring concentric fire of artillery against any key of it. 
General Wedel was forced to retire, after losing from five to 
six thousand men. 

Such positions are easUy formed in England, where great 
facility exists for scarping heights and plateaus, and restrict- 
ing (by inundations and marshes) fronts of approach. All 
canals and rivulets should, under legislative pre-arrangement, 
be available, when required by the engineers, for forming 
such positions ; as also all springs on hills, capable of being 
used in course of formation of ditches or filling reservoirs. 
A maritime nation, like Great Britain, having so much wealth 
to protect, should pre-arrange defence at home, rather than 
make distant aggressions with land troops. 

Long extended continiied closed lines are weak, and admit 

of being turned or taken. 

The continued fortified lines of the French were easily 
surprised or forced, by Marlborough ; whereas the entrenched 
camps of Prince Maurice and Frederick Henry, of Nassau, 

* Hifltoire de la Q-uerre, de sept Ans. p. 267. 

G 
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vere never forced; they had interior entrenched positions^ 
" a la Cesar J' 

The French might have entered the Knes of Torres Vedras, 
but had they ventured within, they must have fought on 
ground selected by the Duke and his engineers; they would 
have been taken in flank without the cavalry portion of their 
army being able to aid them, and driven into morasses, 
flanked by batteries of cannon, which could only have been 
silenced by superior batteries, " elevees sur leur glacis, travail 
qu'on n'entreprend que devant une forteresse ;^' it will be 
seen in the Bulletin des Sciences Mihtaires,* that the French 
ustly appreciated the science displayed at Torres Vedras. 

In circles round London, positions may be prepared 
without any great expense, which would make the metropolis 
unapproachable, provided legislative arrangements, combined 
with the annual camps of instruction, to pre-arrange aU 
strong groimd; such defences would be far preferable to 
expensive works in masonry, which would not be ^^ unexpected 
obstacles :'^ public buildings, as in Paris, might be made 
conducive to defence. 

Csesar^s lines were never continued, they were positions 
naturally strong, strengthened by art, admitting of concen- 
trated movements of attack on interior lines, so as to over- 
whelm an enemy who ventured within ; one legion supporting 
the other, attacking the assailants in front, flank, and rear, 
on ground pre-arranged, under cross-fire of missiles, as at 
Torres Vedras. 

The French lines at Alexandria are heights, under 
protection of the walls of Alexandria, and of three forts, 
erected by Colonel Cretin, under direction of Napoleon; 

* Bulletin des Sciences Militaires. 
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they are lines for an army outside the city^ but having pos- 
session of its walls. 

Strang positions^ like fortresses, can be turned, but timb t^ 
gained for another position to be taken up. 

The French position at Bayonne was under cover of the 
works : right rested on the Adour ; front covered by a 
morass^ caused by a rivulet, which runs into the Adour ; the 
right of the centre rested upon the morass, its left upon the 
river Nive; the left was, upon the rivers Nive and Adour, 
well appuyed,* 

The Duke of Wellington turned this strong position by 
crossing the Nivelle, in a series of operations between the 
9th and 13th of December, 1813 ;t and thus, without undue 
effusion of blood, obtained all the commercial and financial 
resources of the ports south of the Adour. 

The strong positions of Moita and Guarda were, in like 
manner, turned by Wellington. 

This, however, has not always been attended to ; much 
loss has been sustained by direct attacks on stockaded passes 
and fortified positions. 

Defiles should be either crowned or turned. 

In January, 1810, Gazan's division of the French army m 
Spain crowned the hills which commanded the gorge of the 
Despinas Perros, and thus obtained possession of the gorge, 
and of the pass of Puerto del Rey. 

Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., crowned in succession, with 

; * Wellington to Earl Bathurst, 14tli December, 1813. 

t Despatches. Vol. xL, pp. 865, 376. 
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A position is imperfect unkss all parts of it can be supported. 

At Dresden, in 1813, the allies were apparently strongly 
posted on heights along the left bank of the Elbe, but the 
eagle eye of Napoleon detected that the left wing was separated 
from the rest of their army, by the ravine of Plauen, and that 
of Welseritz ; Napoleon struck off ten thousand men from the 
isolated wing before it could be supported. 

Prince Eugene, in 1706, defeated the French army divided 
by the river Loire. 

Montecuculi, in 1664, allowed a portion of the Turkish 
army to cross the river Raab, then attacked and "threw the 
Turks back into the river with great loss. 

At Toulouse, the mount called the Croix Dourade, was 
taken by the British, and guns were placed on a small emi- 
nence near the village, but the French, by a concentration of 
fire from the Calvinet platform, dismounted these guns.* 

It follows, that no advanced work of an enemy should be 
occupied, (it may be destroyed however,) unless we can bring 
preponderance of artillery fire to silence the guns, which 
would otherwise render the work untenable. 

The opinion of Napoleon III. regarding earth works, and 
the difficulty of breaching them, will be found in his "Etudes."t 

Each military position has some point, or points, which may 

be called the key, or keys. 

In 1814, La Chapelle (the heights of BeUeviUe), was the 
important key to Paris, these heights are now a portion of 
the fortified enceinte. 

When Massena, in 1794, mounted the heights which over- 

• Fonscolombe, p. 139. f I^v. 1., ch. iy., p. 825. 
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haag the fortress of Saorgio (proYinoe of Niee)^ he had the 
key of the fortress^ — ^it was forced to surrender. Napoleon 
dictated to the cily of !^adrid^ when he had the key (the 
palace of Buen Betiro)^ in his possession. 

The young artillery officer, Buonaparte, told the s^ed 
French general commanding before Toulon, that the heights, 
Hateur de Grasse, and Mount Faron, were the keys of Toulon, 
the general's wife on this occasion said to her husband, ^' Mais 
laisse tot f aire cejeune hommey il en salt phis que toi ;"* female 
discrmunation is generaUy to be reUed on. 

It is remarkable that the allied commanders, at Sebastapol, 
do not appear to have been able to fix on any point, or points, 
as keys on which to concentrate the artillery of the two 
armies. The Russians tempt the French to attack points 
under fire of the Russian batteries, and thus cause loss of 
valuable lives, and delay the approaches. 

The key tactical may be caused by strength of ground, or by 
weakness of disposition of the opposing troops. 

For example, the heights of Praxen, at Austerlitz, afibrded 
strong ground, which, when the allies had committed them- 
selves in their flank march, was seen by Napoleon to be at 
that moment the key of his intended battle ground, and he 
instantly took possession of the key. 

At the battle of Denmin, in 1630, Gustavus Adolphus saw 
that the key of Savelli^s long single line was the ground near 
the centre, and the battery there placed; having carried the 
battery (which was not judiciously placed, nor well protected) 
he put his opponent to route. Napoleon III. observes, " Sa- 

* Laurent de L'Ardeche. p. 26. 
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vein avait disposS ses troupes d^apres la methode Italienne ne 
formant qu^une seule liffne itendue ; il crut pouvoir envelopper 
la petite armie de Gustave Adolphe, mais celui d, d^un coup 
d^mlfjugea la mauvaise disposition de son adversaire ; il vit 
quHl avait plac6 son artillerie hors de toute protection, et il en 
atiffura la victoirepour lui mSme,'^^ 

Napoleon III. remarks, that in 1626, at Waltef, on the 
Dwina, and m 1628, near Stum, Gnstavus Adolphus had 
shown his appreciation of the eflFect of artillery on the field of 
battle. 

We recommend British artillery oflScers to peruse the 
^' Etudes '' of Napoleon III., written when he was prisoner in 
the fortress of Ham. Generals of armies may also read this 
work, fuU as it is of suggestions — ^perhaps the most important 
of which is, that Britannia should retain the respect of this 
far-seeing man and emperor, by not divesting herself of suit- 
able armour. 

All positions should have a direct line of retirement to the next 

pre-arranged position. 

For example, Wellington, retiring from Busaco, had secure 
direct retirement to Torres Vedras. 

The duke, adverting to the position of Guarda, wrote, 
" Troops ought nx)t to be put in a strong position in which they 
may be turned, if they have not an easy retreat from it,*'f 

The line of retirement, and means of securing the direct 
line so as to force the enemy to make a detour, should form 
subjects of study to the engineers and staff in the camps of 
exercise. 

* Etudes. lay. i., ch. !▼., p. 324. 
'* Despatches. YoL ix« p. 76. 
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A commander can only make audacious advances when 
officers and men are apt and steady in retirements; such 
movements (distinct &om retreats) should be methodically 
practised in our camps of exercise ; an army unable to make 
steady retirements, cannot manceuvre for flank attacks, or 
take other advantages. 

The several redoubts, and detached works of a position, 
should also mutually defend and protect each other, interior 
defences commanding the outer. 

The present Emperor of the French justly appreciates the 
strength of mud-forts and earth-works, as may be seen in 
Chap, iv., Liv. i., of his work. In describing the battle be- 
tween Tilly and the King of Sweden, in ] 631, and the position 
taken up by the latter at the junction of the Havel and Elbe, 
he observes, that the battery of thirty-two guns of Tilly " ne 
produisit pas grand effet comme il arrive jyreaque toujours aux 
batteries qui sont dirigies contre des ouvrages de terre" 

Positions should have interior elevated points of observation. 

Thus, Prince Henry, when occupying the camp of Strehlen, 
held possession of the lofty summit of the Ollenburg ; firom 
thence the movements made by Marshal Daun, from his 
camp at Hoff, could be observed and circumvented. 

At Torres Vedras " Monte Agraca '^ served the same pur- 
pose, admitting of reserves and supports being directed to 
strengthen any point attacked, or concentration of troops be 
made, to take assailants in flank, or reverse. 

K no such central mound existed, it might be desirable to 
erect one, round a tower of masonry, having within its walls a 
wooden scaffolding, admitting of being raised up at night, or 
when required for observation. Napoleon made great use of 
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church steeples^ windmills^ and other elevated observatories ; 
at Ligny he observed the Frossian movements^ and concealed 
his own. Frederic^ at Leuthen^ moved along a ridge of rising 
ground which gave him a view of the Austrians^ and con- 
cealed the onward movements of his columns to gain their 
left. 

Positions sJiovld, when practicable^ have the advantage of 

descending impulse. 

The 23rd British Regiment, on 23rd April, 1813, descended 
with such impetus from the heights of Castella, as to bear 
back Suchet^s column of four thousand men; this same 
gallant regiment at the recent battle of the Alma, in charging 
up heights, lost nearly all its officers and about three hundred 
men. 

St. Cyr says, '^ Sous un angle de coteaux de 30° il faudra 
quatorze tangs d^assailans pour /aire equilibre a un rang 
d'assailis.* 

The advantage of descending impulse was part of the 
system of Wellington to gain force : " Wellington a pour 
systeme de combat le defensive-offensive, il attend son adver- 
saire dans un terrain reconu; il fatigue les assailants, par son 
artillerie et par unfeu de mousquetrie m£urtriere, puis, quand 
ils sont pres de Vaborder, il ivite ce moment redoutable, en 
fonqant lui meme, sur eux, avec les moyens reunis"f 

The Samnites descended on a Roman army when en- 
tangled in the celebrated Furcse Caudinae, in a valley near 
the modem Arpaia (then named Caudium) between Capone 
and Benevent.t 

* See Statique de la Guerre, p. 89—92. 

t Vie Politique et Militaire de Napol^n, eh. xy., p. 847. 

J Sevelenges. 
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An army should not take up a portion in a valley vnthout 

securing access and egress. 

Maxen^ the Prussian general, had ingloriously to surrender 
17,000 men and eighty pieces of cannon when so shut up * 

In 1600 the Rajah of Mewar got Prince Akbar within 
the Arravelli valley in Rajpootana, and nearly destroyed the 
Moghul force, by closing the three defiles of Dabarri, 
Chuppun, and Nain.t 

The Marquis of Hastings, in 1817 — 18, was enabled to shut 
up the park of artillery of Dowlut Ras Scindeah in this way, 
and so curb that warlike chief at a critical period. 

Such strategic vaUiejs might be arranged in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, during peace, for use in the event of 
war : it is peurile and wrong not to make proper defensive 
arrangements. 

The &rder of battle should be made to comform to ground. 

^^ La premiere qualite de tout ordre de bataille, est d'itre 
adapte au terrein et propre a Fobjet qu^on propose "I writes 
the Marquis de Temay. His first chapter, second book, is 
worthy of perusal on this head. 

The Principes de Strategic of the Archduke Charles 
may also be studied with advantage. § But the practical 
knowledge of ground and occupation of it by troops, will 
best be learnt in the camps of exercise, under a suitable 
commander. Officers in command of reconnoitring parties, 
will, no doubt, be afforded opportunities of evincing their 

* Hifltoire de 1a G-aerre de sept Ans. 
t Todd'8 Bajpootana. Vol 1., p. 382. 
X Traite de Tactique. Tome i. p. 240. 
§ Tome iL p. 189. 
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talent at description and delineation; their reports and 
sketches of ground will be permitted weight in regard to their 
employment on the staff. 

The expense of the camps of instruction would be thrown 
away^ unless means are taken for adequate instruction of 
officers as well as men, in all matters appertaining to their 
profession and grades — ^lecture-rooms should be established, 
plans of entrenchments be called for, prizes given for the 
best ; to be carried out practically, on sidtable ground, and 
to be attacked and defended, to test its advantages and defects, 
with a saew to amendment. 

The Aldershott hills are particularly applicable to this mode 
of instruction. 

In this article difficulty has been found in avoiding strategic 
admixture, but in fact no tactical operation can be carried out 
scientifically, without the aid of strategy; strategic battles 
are known by their great results ; purely tactical battles, by 
inordinate effusion of blood, (the best, perhaps, of the nation), 
but it is to be hoped science will in future lend aid in war, 
and lessen its horrors. We do not, without an adequate 
force, lay an embargo on ports or coasts ; we ought not to 
attempt a siege or battle, without means for success. 



CHAPTEE II. 



TACTICAL TERMS AND EXAMPLES. 



Article I. — Points D^Appui. 

At the battle of Cunersdorf^ the Russians derived great 
advantages from their right being strongly appuyed— '^ favan^ 
tage de pouvoir degamier aa droite, sans inconvenience, lui 
donnerent des moyens de remplacer les troupes qui avaient 
ete battus."* 

At the battles of Aspem (Esling), the two villages were 
as bastion appuis to the French. These points d^appui saved 
the French army. ^^Le Prince CJiarles s'aperqu enfin, ^ il 
avait us6 son temps et ses forces contre les deux bastions de 
noire ligne, tandis qu il neffligeait le centre, plus foible et plus 
degamiJ^-\ 

Again^ the Ollenbiu^ Mamelon was of vast consequence 
to Prince Henry^s position at Strehlen, in 1759. 

How beautifiilly concise and instructive is Wellington's 
description of his points d'appui^ at Waterloo. 

England abounds in positions similar to that selected by 
her great commander to cover Brussels ; downs probably of 
the same sea in former ages. 

Mount Las Horcas formed so strong a central appui at 
the battle of Alcanitz^ in May^ 1809^ that the Spaniards^ 

* Temay's Traits de Tactique. Liy. ii. ch. v. art. i. 
t Pelet's Memoires. Tome iii. ch. x., p. 325. 
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under Blake^ were thereby enabled to defeat the disciplined 
French troops^ under Suchet.* 

We have seen that Mount Thabor^ in Egypt^ enabled 
Kleber to resist, mth three thoiasand infentry, and some 
guns^ twelve thousand Mameluke cavalry; holding firm to 
his appui, he repelled all their chaises imtil relieved by 
Napoleon. 

Even a single tree, in the centre of a smaU square of 
infantry, in course of the campaign in Russia, enabled two 
hundred infantry to hold firm, and resist successive charges 
of the Russian cavaby. Napoleon, who observed their 
courage and devotion in re-forming rotmd the tree after each 
charge, ordered the cross of the legion of honour to be pre* 
sented to each of the gallant survivors.f 

A village entrenched may form a point d'appui to an army. 

# 

At the battle near Leipsic, the village of Brochteida had 
within it only four companies of grenadiers, but it was a point 
d'appui to twenty thousand men and one hundred and 
twenty guns4 

M. de Ponscolombe, in his "Resum6 Historique,"§ has some 
usefiil observations regarding the occupation of villages as 
points d'appui, whether to protect wings, fronts, or debouches 
of an army; and regarding the most improved modes of 
strengthening them, he gives a plan of the village of Aspem, 
with a description very well worth study by staff officers. 

* Alison, ch. Iviii. 

t Count Segnr's History of the Expedition to Russia. 
{ See Fonscolombe : plan and description, p. 285. 
^ § See Besume Historique des Frogres de VAxt HUitaire. Liy. x. p. 281. 
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The Marquis deTemay also^ in his '^ TraitS de Taciiqtie/^* 
gives much valuable and interesting information on the sub- 
ject o{ points d'appuL 

It appears that the Austrians under Marshal Daun never 
moved in force until' they had secured a succession of appuis 
on the flank nearest the enemy^ but this had the effect of 
disclosing their plans to Frederick. In the account of the 
battles near Dresden^ it will be seen with what care and 
precision the French generals attended to their points 
d'appui^ and with what alacrity they attacked corps of the 
allies^ such as the division Metsko^ when not appuyed, '' la 
division Metsko qtd etait en air, Jut successivement repousse 
parplusieurs charges de cavalerie*'f 

Quintus Curtius particularly mentions the care taken by 
Alexander the Great to preserve the acclivity of the mountain^ 
which was hiB point d'appui at the battle Issus.j: 

Aldershott has plateaus admirably adapted for elucidating 
the taking up military positions ; and the adjoining heights^ 
including Rumping-down Hill and Brixbury Hill^ have^ 
evidently^ in former times^ been sites of encampments^ and 
will admit of combiued movements of all arms assimilating to 
those of war. 

In changes of front, one flank, or part of the force, should be 

held securely appuyed. 

Thus the Marquis de Ternay observes^ ^^ Le Due de BeUune 
avait changS de front Paile gauche en arrihre, sans cesser 
d^appuyer sa droite a la crite du vallon.'*^ 

* Traits de Tactique. Liv. ii. ch.. ii. art. 1. 
t Ditto ditto, art. ui. 
X Pratt*8 Qaintiis Curtius, cli. xL, book iii. 
§ Traits de Tactique. lir. ii, cb. x., art. iiL 
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Frederic the Great^ at the battle of Leuthen^ depriyed the 
Austrians^ at the first onsets of the appui to their lefb^ by 
taking ^^ la grand batterie Autrichienne itablie sur les hauteurs 
de Seffchutz," by which energetic proceeding the corps of 
General Nadasti "prive de tout appui fut mis en dSroute 
compute,^ 

Article II. — Squares. 

Unless large bodies of troops are exercised in combined 
mancenyres, no proper idea would be formed by officers or 
men of the mutual aid a.d support which squares give, one 
to the other, when appropriately placed. 

When Kleber was surrounded, at Mount Thabor, in Egypt, 
by 12,000 Mameluke horsemen, and held firm, as we have 
seen, to his appui. Napoleon moved to his aid with two vast 
squares, forming, with Kleber's square, an equilateral triangle, 
in which he enveloped the main body of the Mamelukes; 
the terrific fire of artillery simultaneously opening firom these 
three moving fortresses strewed the plain with the bodies of 
the Mamelukes and their horses. 

When Napoleon moved firom Alexandria to Cairo he 
formed his army into five squares, six deep, with artillery at 
the angles, and grenadiers in reserve within. 

The British infantry regulations do not expressly authorize 
squares to be formed rear rank in front. Cavalry will in 
general attempt to charge the rear or flank of a regiment of 
infantry, rather than the firont; therefore the square rear 
rank in firont on any named sub-divisions or company should 
be practised by every regiment. 

* Traite de Tactique Liy. ii., ch. iy., art. ii., p. 85. 
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Much useful information will be found in the Marquis de 
Temay^s elaborate work, ^^Traite de Tactique/'* 

Article III. — Advance Guards. 

No officer can practically understand the duties apper- 
taining to the command of the advance guard of an army 
from merely practising the manoeuvres assigned for an 
advance guard of a battalion in the British drill regulations. 
But when twenty thousand men are encamped, they may 
form two small armies capable of instructive manoeuvres. 

Advance guards of armies do not, like those of a regiment 
on a British parade, proceed always direct in front of the 
column; at Leuthen, for instance, the reinforced advance 
guard of Frederic did not precede the heads of his columns, 
it was held by the King in person, nearest to the enemy, 
between them and his own army. He observed the enemy, 
and directed his own army The King made a brisk 
demonstration with his advance guard on the Austrian 
right centre, whilst his columns moved forward, under cover 
of rising ground, and got into position on the left flank of 
the Austrian line, to seize the key of their position, and 
obtain descending impulse.f 

Napoleon, in like maimer, in 1800, deceived the Aus- 
trians by his advanced guard at Chivasco, whilst his real 
columns seized Pavia and five hundred pieces of cannon. 

^^ H est a observer (observes Bulow,)J qtte Pavant garde 
Franqaise ne cessa point, de faire la colonne la plus rap- 

* Traits de Tactique. Liv. ii.» ch. yi. and ch. xi. 

t Memoir de mon Temps, p. 164. 

{ Bulow's History of the Campaign of 1800. 

H 2 
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prochSe de tennemt, ce que etait absolumefU cottformSe a la 
saine thiorie des marches" 

If Napoleon I. had carried over his army and effected a 
landing in England^ during the absence of the British fleets, 
he would, probably, have directed his advance guard in 
demonstration towards the metropolis, whilst his columns, 
(flanked by his vast fleet of gun boats) attacked Woolwich, 
and its resources, previous to further advance; experience 
gained recently at Sebastapol, ought to induce preparation of 
the heights around the grand open arsenal of Great Britain, 
BO that it may be made impregnable; not by expensive walls 
of masonry, but by earthworks and scientific pre-arrangement 
and adaptation ofground^ as at Sebastapol, Napoleon^s flat* 
bottomed gun-boats were at the time much ridiculed, but 
they would have been most dangerous accompaniments to 
columns moving on Woolwich, during the consternation of a 
supposed attempt direct on London ; such flat-bottomed 
boats, carrying, some four, others two pieces of heavy 
ordnance, adapted for movement on land as well as for use in 
the boats, would be of use to our leviathan ships in the Baltic 
and Black Sea. 



Article IV. — Rear Guards and Retirements. 

A. rear guard should admit of being instantly converted into 
an advance guard, for an aggressive movement, at any period 
of a well conducted retirement. 

Baron Jomini, discussing at large the various modes of 
retirements, states, that even Napoleon did not hesitate to 
retire from Wischau towards Brun, to draw the allies to 
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ground convenieat for Mm, that Wellington retired from 
Quatre Bras to Waterloo, his selected position.* 

That had the Allies on 25th August, 1813, taken his advice 
to retire to stronger ground near Dippodiswolde, they would 
prohably have avoided the catastrophe of the next day 
(26th August, 1813.)t '* On confonde cette idee avec une 
retraite, et un point d'honneur chivalareaque empScha de retro- 
grader, sans tirer PepSe ce qui eut pourtant evite la catastrophe 
du lendemain, 26 Aoiit, 1813,^^ the Baron states, that the 
Russian army is a model for retirements ; that the staff 
understand perfectly the theory ; and the troops execute the 
movements with a confidence only to be obtained by practice 
during peace. 

Such practice in methodic retirements will, no doubt,] be 
available to officers and men on the admirable ground near 
Aldershott. 

Under such a system, judiciously carried out, the British 
army would be in a suitable state to make audacious advanqes, 
such as that of Sir John Moore on Sahagan ; and if over* 
matched, would retire from position to position, to embark on 
the fleet and re-land, changing the line of operations. 

Staff officers will derive much useful information and 
instruction from an attentive perusal of the Marquis de 
Temay^s, Liv. ii., ch. vi., art. 2, in which the author dwells 
on the advantages to be obtained by attention to ground, 
and pre-occupation of strong points, the keys of the retire- 
ment »% 

In the camp of Aldershott, for example, might be practised 

* Precis de Fart de la Q-u^rre, ch. v., art. 88. 

t Ditto ditto ch. v., art. 38, p. 108. 

X See Alison. Vol. riii., p. 842, 4th edition. .^ 
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the retirement of the Russian army from the elevated plain 
near Witepsk — ^and that after the battle of Zomdorf. No 
army^ we repeat^ can be considered disciplined^ or capable of 
offensive advances^ nnless also able to make^ without confusion 
or loss of morale y methodic retirements^ and flank movements^ 
in presence of an enemy ; the Russians^ in retiring from 
Witepsk^ did so with such method and arrangement^ that 
not a weapon^ not a straggler remained^ to indicate the line 
of retirement ; so that when the impetuous Murat^ in pursuit^ 
arrived at the junction of the two roads of St. Petersburgh^ 
he was unable to ascertain which of the two roads the 
Russians bad taken ; the French officers beheld with astonish- 
ment the science and discipline of their enemies.* 

Barclay de Tolly gained deserved honour by his retirement 
from the River Niemen, to the Moscowa^ a distance of four 
hundred miles^t '^ 'f^t o. battalion was broken, nor a standard 
lost ;" and we have seen^ that after the battles of Alma and 
Inkerman the Russian artillery was conveyed off the field — 
we had but few trophies of victory. 

The Marquis de Temay gives detailed instructions for 
retirements and retreats in art. ii.^ ch. vi.^ liv. ii. ; and much 
information on the subject of advance and rear guards will 
be found in the 5th book, ch. vii. of General Charles de 
Clausewitz's La Guferre ; also we refer our readers to M. de 
Fonscolombe's Resum6 Historique, p. 255. 

It is incumbent on commissioned officers to study their 
profession during peace, so as to be able to gain, by strategic 
pre-arrangements, advantages, to be followed up tactically, by 
their truly gallant men, the British soldiers. In India it is 

* Alison. YoL yiii., p. 842, 4tli edition, 
t Vol. Tiii., p. 842. 
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still more requisite that European soldiers should give 
strategic guidance to the actual valour of the Sepoys. 



Article V. — ^Deployments. 

Trocps concentrate out of reach or sight of the enemy ; this 
is a strategic movement; the deployment should take place 

before being subject to artillery fire. 

At Eylau, the corps of Augereau diverged from the true 
direction, and was subjected to great loss; it was nearly 
exterminated before it could deploy. 

In the second volume of Temay's ^' Traite de Tacticjue^' full 
information is given regarding deployments, under all circum- 
stances; we will not fatigue the reader with extracts, but 
refer him to the work itself, as revised by Lieut-Colonel 
Koch. 

One of the advantages of the annual camps of instruction 
will be, that of testing the qualifications of officers ; some will 
be found, like Lannes, proficient in tactical manoeuvres, but 
incapable of strategic combination; others, like Soult, will 
prove able in strategic art, but not so prompt and energetic 
in tactical manoeuvres, as the Neys and Dessaix of the 
army. Perhaps the necessity for a brevet promotion may 
become apparent, to bring forward men of merit and 
genius. 

Staff officers might be encouraged to make translations of 
some of the best papers on the different subjects treated of, 
by Continental officers, in the ^^Spectateur Militaire,^' and 
other military works. 
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Article VI. — Flank Attacks. 

F2ank attacks should be made, not received. 

Previous to the commencement (tactically speaking) of 
the battle of Austerlitz, the allies attempted a flank march 
in column to turn the right flank of Napoleon. He restrained 
his marshals^ who were eager to attack^ sayings ^^the 
enemy is making a false move, why should we interrupt him ?" 
To his soldiers he said^ ^^ the enemy toUl present his flank to 
your blows, I will direct them" At the opportune time, 
when the movement was so far advanced that the error could 
not be retrieved, the signal was given; his marshals led 
forward their troops ; Soult gained the heights of Praxen ; 
the allies were pierced through their centre ; the left wing 
(in advance) was entirely separated from the rest. So 
complete was the surprise^ that the reserve^ under the Grand 
Duke Constantino, came first into action.* 

At the battle of Salamanca the impulsion given by 
Packenham's division was irresistible; in half-an-hour the 
dissevered wing of the French army was cut off. This splen- 
did tactical blow must have struck Napoleon as being similar 
to that he had struck at Austerlitz.f Previous to the battle 
^'de la Moscowa^' Napoleon was singings ^^La victoire ouvre 
la barriere," when Colonel Fabier arrived from Spain with 
the news of the battle of Salamanca. 

Flank attacks are avoided^ when in line, by promptly 
forming a portion ^^ en potence ;'^ but the Archduke Charles 

* Alison, ch. zi. 
Vie de Napoleon par KAurent de L'Ardeche, p. 671. 
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observes^ " Un flanc ou, ce qu on appette une potence ne doit 
etreformiy que dans un moment de ditresse"* 

The real strong position may be concealed by not wheeling 
back the wing which is to form a portion of its troops ''en 
potence/' until the enemy has committed himself by an 
advance within the cross fire of the real position. 

Colonel Wellesley, so early as 1799, carried the Tope in 
firont of Seringapatam, by taking the enemy in flank. *' The 
troops were paraded ; and at nine in the morning Colonel 
fFellesley, with the Scotch brigade, two battalions of sepoys, 
and four guns, in addition to his former force, again advanced 
on the Tope, which was soon carried, as parties being detached 
to take the enemy in flank threw them into confusion, and 
obliged tliem to retire mth precipitation "'\ 

At the recent battle of the Alma General Bosquet very 
considerably contributed to the success of the day, by 
establishing a battery, protected by his Zouaves^ on the left 
flank of the Russians, thereby drawing off the reserves of the 
Russians, and paralyzing their defence. If it could have been 
pre-arranged that the navy, French and English, should have 
had boats (doubly manned) on the beach, to carry off the 
wounded, and to have had a few days provisions landed, it is 
possible the glorious victory, so creditable to the allies, 
might have been followed up by the capture of the Russian 
artillery, and perhaps by the immediate fall of Sebastopol, 
which had not then been strengthened or reinforced by earth 
works and additional force. K the siege guns admitted of 
being employed as guns of position, we might soon hear, 
either of a victory in the field, or a successful assault made 

* Principes de Strategic. Tome ii., p. 70. 
t Giirwood*B Deepatchefl. Vol. i. p. 25. 
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whilst the Russians were attempting to cut off Omar Pasha 
or attack Eupatoria. 

Aeticle VII. — Reserves. 

'' Le talent d'un general en chef (observes Bogniat) ne 
brille jamaiSy plus, qtie dans le bon emploi de ses reserves, c'esi 
elles qui gagnent des batailles.^' 

Fonscolombe remarks^ that the talent of a general is evinced 
in forcing his opponent to commit his reserves into action, 
keeping his own for the decisive blow.* 

The scientific St. Cyr says, ^^ Victory is the preponderance 
given by reserves J'-^ 

Napoleon the third wrote, ^' On avu que ce sont les reserves 
qui gagnent les battailes ;'^ and in particular remarks the use 
of artillery reserves.X 

At the battle of Liguy, 16th June, 1815, Napoleon having 
his reserves under cover of the heights, watched his opportu- 
nity, and when he saw that the Prussians had no reserves 
left, he turned to Gerard and said, ^' Thej/ are lost, they have 
no reserves left,'' Napoleon then advanced his reserve 
guards and cuirassiers, and broke the Prussian centre; the 
corps of Lobau he knew would arrive opportunely to act as a 
reserve. 

It is worthy of remark, that Napoleon, when he had decided 
on fighting battles, always brought in his detached corps at 
the important time; for example, at Austerlitz, and at 
Marengo, his detached corps returned opportunely to act as 
reserves. At Vienna, in 1805, Bernadotte, who had been 

* Kesiune Historique, p. 217. f Statique de la Guerre. 

X Etudes. Tome i., p. 355. 
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detached to alarm and retard the Archduiv^ Ferdinand^ 
returned in time for the decisive blow^ as did Davoust from 
Presburg. The corps which had held Naples and Hanover, 
both returned and joined at Ulm and Austerlitz.^ 

On the contrary^ the reserve of the Austrians, at the affair 
of Aitenkirchen^ was too far off to afford prompt support ; 
stationed at Crobach to cover the road leading from Hilgerod 
to Hachenburg^ it could not afford aid^ moreover it was itself 
liable to be attacked.f The French keep their resertres near 
mongh to support each other '^ des qu^elles entendent gronder 
le canon ;" cannon^ in such strategic cases, are substituted 
for bugles, j: 

No one knew better than our Wellington the proper time 
ibr detachments to be made, and their recal as reserves, his 
despatches are open to all British officers, they are studied on 
the Continent, We endeavour to give examples and references 
to works which have not been brought so much to the notice 
of British officers, as being more likely to offer something 
new^ not from any disrespect or want of appreciation of 
British valour and exploits. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, on Ist November, 1803, wrote to 
Colonel Munro, ^' We had no reserves left (at Assay ee), and a 
parcel of stragglers cut up our wounded; and men who 
pretended to be dead, turned the guns upon our backs ;'^ this 
shews the severity of the struggle : the British loss was of 
coarse great. Colonel Stevenson not having had time to joii; 
as a reserve, and the artillery being very inferior in calibre 
and number of guns. Reserves are, in fact, all important in 

* Precis de UArt de la Guerre, oh. v., art. 28. 
t Principcs de Straiegie. Tome ii., p. 66. 
X Besum^ Hutorique, p. 255. 
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battle^ they arrest columns of attack^ restore broken lines^ and 
at the important moment^ wrest victory from the enemy : 
reserves^ like every other corps^ should have each arm in due 
proportion^ the longer ranging arm coming into action firsts 
and having time allowed it to make the desired impression. 

The Marquis de Temay has given usefiil information 
regarding reserves^ and suggests that the horses of batteries of 
artillery^ of the wing held refused^ should be sent to reinforce 
reserve batteries^ to admit of their being massed on important 
points with the wing in action.* 

Napoleon III. evinces his knowledge of war, in his "Etudes 
du pass6 et Vavenir ;" he states, that at the battle of Ivry, 
15th March, 1590, Marshal Biron mainly contributed to the 
victory, by the firm attitude he preserved as a formidable 
reserve, " Aussi les auteurs de Fepoqtie disent ils, que le Mare- 
chal de Biron en demeurant ferme avec le troupe de conserve 
sansfrapper, avaitfait autant et plus de mal aux ennemis que 
nul autre ;^' and remarks, that in so acting Biron had in some 
respects followed the example of the Duke de Guise, at the 
battle of Dreux.f 

This accomplished author, now Napoleon III., adds in a 
note, " On voit dans le recit de la bataille, que lorsque le 
Marechal D^Aumont, le Baron de Biron, et le Roi chargerent. 
Us revinrent toujours se placer dans leur ordre de bataiUe.^'X 

* Traits de Tactique. Liv. i., ch. ii., see. ii. 
t Etudea. Tome i, p. 299. 
X Etudes, p 299. 
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CHAPTER III. 
TACTICS. 



Section I. — Offensive War. 

The movements of an army, befc/re arriving within view or 
possible contact of an opponent, are considered strategic; 
those executed in presence of, or near an enemy, appertain to 
tactics; but, in describing battles, it will not be possible 
entirely to exclude strategy. The intelligent officer will 
readily distinguish between the two: for example, in the 
battle of Leuthen, which we give, as far as possible, in the 
words of Frederick the Great, very important strategic 
movements precede the actual tactical manoeuvres and im- 
pulsions ; in fact, a battle merely tactical is unscientific, and 
a useless effusion of blood. 

Article I. — Battle of Leuthen or Lissa, gained by 
Frederick II., 5th December, 1757. 

"Intelligence was received at Newmarkt (observes the 
King) that the Prince de Loraine had left the camp of Lohe, 
and had advanced beyond Lissa ; that his army had its right 
appuyed on Nypem, left at Golau, the little stream of 
Schweidnitz in its rear. 

'^ The army (Prussian) moved before daybreak, 5th De- 

and ten battalions, at the head of which the King placed 
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himself^ the four columns moving at a short distance^ infantiy 
in the centre, cavalry on the flanks." 

The advance guard, on approaching the village of Bom, 
observed a great lijae of cavalry, the right of which extended 
towards Lissa, the left (more advanced) was appuyed on a 
wood which the army of the King had on its right ; this line 
was at first taken for a wing of the Austrian army, the centre 
of which could not be seen ; those sent to reconnoitre gave 
assurances that this force was an advanced guard. They 
learned that it was commanded by General Nostitz^ that the 
corps consisted of four regiments of Saxon Dragoons and two 
of Imperial Hussars. 

To play a sure game, however, the ten battalions were 
glided into the wood, which covered the left flank of General 
Nostitz ; the Prussian cavalry then chained with great 
vivacity ; in a moment these regiments were dispersed, and 
were followed up to the front of the Austrian army; five 
officers and eight hundred men were taken prisoners j they 
were sent along the advancing columns to Newmarkt, to 
animate the Prussian soldiers by success obtained at the 
onset. 

The King had some difficulty in restraining the impe- 
tuosity of the hussars ; they were on the point of charging 
into the midst of the Austrian army, but they were held in. 
The King re-assembled them between the villages of Heyde 
and Frobelwitz, just out of cannon range of the enemy. 

'^ So well (observes the King) could we distinguish the im- 
perial army, that they might have been counted; the right 
(known to be at Nypern) was concealed by the great wood of 
Lissa, but the centre and left were entirely seen. The first 
view of the troops and ground shewed that the attack should 
be on the left of this army, which extended along a fir 
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wooded ridge^ but was not well appuyed. If this post were 
gained we should have continued descending impulse towards 
Nypem, whereas if the attack were made on the centre, the 
right wing of the Austrian army might traverse the wood of 
Lissa to fall on the flank of the assailants ; and, after all, it 
would have been requisite to attack these heights, which 
commanded all the plain ; this would have been to leave the 
most difficult task to the last, when the troops, fatigued and 
harrassed, might not have been equal to it; whereas by com- 
mencing with the difficulty, we availed ourselves of the first 
^rdour of the soldier, the rest would be easy. We therefore 
instantly prepared the army to attack the left. The King 
moved along a chain of hills which concealed from the enemy 
the movements that were made behind it, and being between 
the two armies he observed that of the Austrians and directed 
the march of his own. The King dispatched officers in whom 
he had confidence, some to observe the right of Marshal Daun, 
others towards Canth to observe General Draskowitz, who 
was encamped there ; the King's plan was to throw his whole 
army on the left flank of the enemy, to make the greatest 
eSorta with his right, refusing the left, with such precautions 
as should prevent the faults committed at the battles of Pra^e 
and Kolin. 

'^ Already General Wedel, with his ten battalions of the 
advance guard (who were to make the first attack) had 
advanced in &ont, the heads of columns had gained the rivulet 
Sweidnitz, without having been observed by the enemy ; 
Marshal Daun took the movements of the Prussians for a 
retreat, and said to the Prince de Lorraine, ' Ces gens s^en 
vonty laissona Us f aire, ^ But General Wedel was already in 
position before the two lines of infantry of the right, and his 

I 2 
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attack was covered by a battery of twenty 12-poimder8 taken 
from the ramparts of Glogau. 

^^ The first line received orders to advance in echelon of 
battalions^ each battalion to keep fifty paces &om the one in 
fronts therefore the right (in advance) was one thousand 
paces more to the front than the rear and left. 

" The rear battalions by this arrangement could not pos- 
sibly engage without orders. Meanwhile Wedel attacked the 
wood where General Nadasti commanded^ and took it. 

^^The Amstrian generals^ seeing their army turned and 
taken in flank^ tried to change position ; they wished (but it 
was too late) to form a line parallel to that of the Prussians. 
All the skill of our generals was exerted to prevent their 
having time; another battery of twenty 12-pounders opened 
upon them so opportunely from a rise of ground commanding 
the village of Leuthen^ that they lost heart and retired. On 
the side of General Wedel the Austrians availed themselves 
of some rising ground (near the rivulet) which prevented their 
line being swept from one flank to the other, but General 
Wedel, after considerable opposition, gained the rise, and 
forced them to retire; General Zeithen at the same time 
charged and defeated the cavalry of the enemy ; some squad- 
rons of his right received, in flank, a discharge of grape from 
guns under cover of some brushwood, which unexpected fire 
checked them, but they re-formed near the infantry. 

" At this time the officer who was placed in observation of 
the right of the Austrians, reported to the King that the 
Marshal (Daun) was moving through the wood of Lissa, and 
would immediately appear on the plain; on which General 
Driesen received orders to advance with the left wing of the 
Prussian cavalry. When the Austrian cuirassiers began to 
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form uear Leutlien they were received by a salvo of all the 
guns of the centre battery, followed up by a charge of 
Drieseu^s cavalry ; the struggle was not long, the imperialists 
took to flight in confusion ; a hue of infantry formed by the 
side of these cuirassiers behind Leuthen were taken in flank 
by the regiment of Bareuth and thrown on the volunteers of 
Wunch. Two regiments entire, with officers and colours, 
were captured. The enemy^s cavalry having fled, the King 
advanced the infantry of his centre on Leuthen ; the Are was 
quick but not concentrated, because the Austrian infantry 
were scattered between the houses and gardens ; but behind 
the village, the Austrian generals were forming a new line of 
infantry near the windmill on' the heights near Sagechitz. 
The army of the King had to sufier some time from their 
fire, but in the confusion the Austrians did not perceive that 
the corps of General Wedel was in their vicinity ; they were 
presently taken in flank by this brave and skilful general, 
aud his able manoeuvre in fixing the victory terminated this 
important day/' 

Avihofs considerations on this battle. 

The King's narration of this brilliant and scientific battle 
is replete with instruction, and will furnish many lessons in 
strategy and tactics. 

1. Advantage of energetic attack after recent defeat. 

2. Modes of inspiring confidence. 

3. Concise and well-defined reports. 

4. Importance of information regarding the movements of 
the enemy consequent on our own. 

5. Masking the real point of attack by energetic flank 
demonstration of a strong advance guard. 
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6. The key of the position and descending impulse ob- 
tained at the first onsets when the assailants were firesh. 

7. Vast importance and effective use of the batteries of 
position obtained from the nearest depot. 

8. Importance and efficiency of artillery, as the preparatory 
arm, and as an arm of repulsion ; and the importance of guns 
of heavy calibre being kept ready equipped in depot fortresses. 

9. That concentrated or concentric fire is effective, not 
scattered fire. 

10. Unexpected flank and rear attacks secure victory ; the 
Austrians, both at Leuthen and Fleurus, neglected flank 
appuis.* 

11. This great victory was gained without undue effusion 
of blood ; the results were immense : the Austrians were 
driven out of Silesia, with a total loss of 41,447 men. 

Opinion of Napoleon I. 

" The battle of Leuthen is a chef d^cBuvre of movements, 
of manoeuvres, and of resolution ; it would alone immortalize 
the memory of Frederic, and give him rank amongst the 
greatest generals; he attacked an army stronger than his 
own, in position, and lately victorious, with one composed in 
part of troops recently beaten ; he gained a complete victory, 
without a disproportionate loss." 

" All the movements of this engagement (continues Napo- 
leon) are conformable to the principles of war ; Frederic did 
not make a flank march before his enemy, for the two armies 
were not in sight ; the Austrians knew of the advance of the 
king's army, and expected the Prussians to range up on the 

* Traits de Tactique. Tome ii., p. 488. Also Jomini's Histoire de 
Frederic. Tome i., p. 295. 
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heights opposite to them ; but the king continued his inarch 
under cover of a hill, and, favoured by a thick fog, fell upon 
the extreme left of the Austrian army." 

''Nor did Frederic violate the principle not to abandon 
his line of communication; he changed the line, which is 
considered the most able manoeuvre in the art of war/' 

Frederic took advantage of the Rideaiix de Lobetintz et de 
Kartchutz, to conceal from the Austrians his strategic flank 
march : the rising-ground masked his troops effectually, and 
enabled him to establish his masses on the extreme left of the 
Austrian line.* 

The reader is recommended to study the Marquis de 
Ternay's work, as noted below. 

Jomini seems to consider that the Austrians had too 
extended a line, and observes " C'est un faute capitale, 
lorsqu^on est superieur en nombre, d'attendre Vennemi en 
position, et surtout de dSployer la totalite de ses forces.'^f 

Wellington and Napoleon always held their masses well 
in hand — ^reserves under cover in column, with pre-arranged 
facility for reinforcing points attacked : the Austrian troops, 
at Leuthen, were chiefly deployed; the reserves sent to 
the right centre, on account of the demonstration attack, 
could not retrace their steps in time to thwart the real 
attack. This occurred at the battle of the Alma : General 
Bosquet's flank attack drew off the Bussian reserves. J 

The King of Prussia had several times, during peace, 
manoeuvred his troops on the very ground taken up by the 



art. ii. 



* Traite de Tactique. Liy. i., ch. ii., art. i. Also Liy. ii., cli. iv. 

t Jomini's Histoire de Frederic. Tome i., p. 295. 
X S|.ectateur Militaire for Januarj, 1855. 
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enemy, and knew it as well as British generals will^ in 
course of time^ know our Chobhams and Aldershotts^ 
" Frederic connaissait parfaitement le terrain qu' occupaient 
les Autrichiens pour y avoir fait manceuvrer phmeurs fois 
ses troupes en temps de pavjc,'* such is the advantage of 
knowledge of ground; Frederic profited in this respect, 
both strategically and tactically, as Napoleon afterwards did 
at Ansterlitz. 

Frederic the Great had read history, and no doubt knew 
that at the battle of Wittstock, in 1636, Field Marshal 
Banner had gained the battle by concentrated force with his 
right, refusing his left. ^^ Banner (observes Napoleon III.), 
se deploy a sur deux lignes, distribua son artillerie sur le front, 
refusa son aile gauche, et tombant avec sa droite sur les 
Saxons qui occupaient la gauche ennemie, il obtint un suceis 
complet et s'empara de quarante et une pieces d'artillerie,^ 



Article II. — Impulsion on the Right, keeping the 
Left and Centre in Check by Batteries of Position. 

Battle ofLowasitz, October, 1756. 

Frederick the Great used the two mounts, Humolka and 
Loboshberg, as bastions : the heavy guns on Mount Humolka 
keeping in check the centre and left of the Austrian line ; 
while the guns on Loboshberg aided (as a preparatory arm) 
the attack on the right, and were ready, in case of reverse, as 
an arm of succour. 

Detailed particulars of this action are given in the work 

* Traits de Tactique. Liv. ii., ch. iv., art. ii. 
t Etudes. Liv. i., ch. iv. Tome i., p. 851. 
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noted below.* StaflF officers at Aldershott might adapt the 
movements and positions of the Austrians and Prussians at 
Lowasitz to a field-day, between two corps ia the camp of 
exercise. Several instructive lessons in strategy and tactics 
may be elucidated by these movements. 

1. The skill and wise precaution evinced by Frederic, in 
securing Mount Badostitz as an appui before the battle, and 
Mounts Humolka and Loboshberg during the battle.f 

2. The Austrians (like the French at Ramilies) had tied up 
one wing of their army. 

3. Concentration of artillery fire was so great, that the 
Austrians in Lowasitz " ne pouvaient lever la tSte pour 
diriger leurfeu vers les Prussiens^X 

4. The King's discretion and precaution to afibrd his 
artillery time to pass over difficult ground and get into 
position as his preparatory arm — ^this is not always attended 
to by British commanders; yet Napoleon, by the hand of 
Montholon, has declared, that it is a precaution, "«i neces- 
saire que la seule negligence a ce regard a souvent fait 
perdre des batailles,"^ Why keep up an expensive arm if it 
is not permitted to act. 

5. Cavalry should never be exposed to flank fire of infantry 
or artillery in position. || 

6. The skill evinced by the King, in arresting his troops 
at the proper time, and turning the Austrian position by 
detaching the Duke de Bevem by the left flank of the 
Austrians. 

* Histoire de la Guerre D'Allemagne par le C. Boux, Fazillac, Parisy 
1803, p. 50. 

t Jominrs Histoire Critique et Militaire des Guerres de Frederic ii. 
Tome i., ch. i. X Memoirs de mon Temps. 

§ Montholon. Tome iii., p. 161. |l Eouz Jazillac, p. 54. 
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Article III. — ^Flank Attacks. 

» 

Battle ofRosback, gained by Frederic the Great, Nov., 1757. 

The Prince de Soubise and Count St. Germain were 
moving, as they supposed^ under cover of high ground, to 
take the Prussians on their left flank ; but the king observed 
their proceedings, and by a rapid movement took them, in 
flank, capturing eleven generals, 6,200 men, and seventy-one 
guns * Marshal Keith, alluding to this exploit, wrote, " The 
enemies unshed to attack us, but we were before hand with 
them ; by the rapidity of our movements we were enabled to 
attack them in flank whilst they were marching ^-^ 

M. de Fonscolombe remarks, that Frederic, having only 
thirty thousand men to oppose to sixty thousand, took up 
successive strong positions, after crossing the Saal, at Weis- 
enfeld; first at Obschutz, then at Shortau; and finally near 
Mount Janus ; drawing the allies to the ground he wished. 
The Prussian artillery, from Mount Janus, put the allied 
cavalry into such confusion, that they were successively 
charged by the Prussian cavalry, and thrown back on their 
infantry and artillery. " On voit id (observes Fonscolombe) 
combien le tactique a fait de progress ; les ordres debataille 
changent rapidement pour arriver a etre le plus fort sur un 
point donnS ; la mobilite augmente dans ce but, et Rosbach 
nous fait prevoir Austerlitz"t 

Some useful suggestions will arise from the perusal of the 
several accoimts given of this battle by the authors noted 
below. 

* Memoirs de mon Temps, p. 150. 

t Lord Dover's Life of Frederick the Great. 

t Besum^ Historiqueu 
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1. The advantage Frederick derived from pre-knowledge 
of ground^ ^^ Uarmee du roi tenait soigneusemeni une petite 
(Idoation qui va droit a Rasbach, celle des Fram^ais (qui ne 
connaissait pas apparemment le terrain) marchait par un 
fond.* 

2. The decision and promptness of the King, consequent 
on this knowledge of ground^ " Un pouce de terrain, un 
instant perdu, auraient donni omx alli^ I'espace, et le temps 
necessaires, pour former leur ligne ; mais les manoeuvres du 
Roi furont si precises, qu'elles durent Sire couronnees par la 
victoire.^'f 

3. This battle proves that before a Napoleon^ Wellington^ 
or Frederic, it will not do to manoeuvre as before ^' Le com- 
Thun des hommes ;" that on such occasions we should always 
be prepared to wrest the advantage by assuming the initiative 
on ground selected.]; 

4. At Aldershott the battles of Rosbach, AusterUtz, and 
Salamanca, might suggest field-days. 



Article IV. — Advantage taken op a Centbal Opening. 
Battle of Rivoli, gained by Napoleon. 

m 

General Alvinzy, and his chef d^etat, Major Weyrother, 
thought to surround Napoleon at Rivoli : Napoleon calmly 
observed them, kept his masses well in hand, and impelled 
them on their centre when the left was entangled in the 
ravines of the Adige, and the right was making a circuit to 

* Frederic's Histoire de 1a Guerre de sept Ans, p. 151. 
t Jomini's Hidtoire de Frederic. Tome i., p. 209. 
X Ditto ditto Tome i-, p. 210. 

K 
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« 

get to the rear of the French. '^ Lasigrian avec la droits fiU 
bientot entovri et prisJ'^ 

The military student is recommended to read the whole of 
ch. iv.^ articles xxxi. and xxxii. of Jomini. 

Frederic gained the battle of Prague by attacking a central 
openings overcoming the right of the Austrians^ whilst the 
left remained in position ; the battle of Austerlitz was also 
won, by seizing, at the opportune moment, the heights of 
Flaxen, at the precise moment when they became t?ie key to 
victory. 

Aeticle V. — Impulsion on the Right, threatening the 

Left. 

Battle of Ramilies, gained by Marlborough, in 1706. 

The French, under Marshal Villeroi, had pre-occupied the 
camp on the heights of Ottomond, with 72,000 men in 
double line, with concave front. 

Marlborough, in full knowledge of ground, detected the 
fault in the position (one wing not being able to give direct 
support to the other, nor to assume the offensive, on account 
of an obstructed front.) 

Making (in force) a demonstration against the left of the 
French line, Marlborough, under cover of a hill, reinforced 
his own left, and fell, with concentrated force, on the denuded 
right of the enemyt 

Remarks of the Author, 
1. The British troops being shewn, in the first instance, 

* Jomini's Precis de VAit de la Guerre. Parte ii, p. 58. 
t Coxe's Marlborough. 
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in demonstration^ then held in reserve^ was a measuie likely 
to deceive the enemy^ and was in fact attended with success. 

2. The concaye firont (the chord of the arc obstructed) 
was a great defect of Villeroi's position.* 

3. The value of time, in tactics^ is elucidated. 

4. The advantage of ground concealing the movements of 
reinforcements. 

For further details of this battle see the Marquis de 
Temay's Tndte de Tactique, tome ii., p. 347^ with plans. 

Article VI. — ^Effect of Artillery as a Preparatory Arm 

IN Tactics. 

< 

Battle of Wagram, gained by Napoleon. 

Napoleon^ being in danger of having to fight with the 
Danube in his rear^ made gigantic efforts ; he ordered to the 
front a hundred guns ; the concentric fire of these hundred 
pieces of cannon made the Austrian line recoil^ and enabled 
Napoleon to wrest the victory from the enemy.f 

The change of fronts left thrown back imder the orders of 
Prince Eugene, covered by the hundred guns of Lauriston, 
and the movement of the corps of Marshal Davoust, which 
turned the entire left of the enemy's line, decided the vic- 
tory.J 

Napoleon, on this great occasion, to avert imminent danger 
to his army, put forth vast energy ; he interposed his masses 
between the armies of the two Archdukes, detaining that of 
the Archduke John. Napoleon held his troops compact, 
whereas the Austrians, as at Leuthen, were much scattered. 
^* Le Prince Charles par V extension et le morcellement de 

* Marquis de Qmncy's Histoire. Tome ▼., p. 6. 
t St. Oyr Statique de la G-udrre, p. 119. 
t Montholon. Tome ii., p. 262. 
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9€8 forces perdait un temps precieux a transmettre ses ordres 
a ses lAeutenantSf tandis que Napoleon tenant pour ohm 
dire, les siennes dans sa main, pouvait les /aire agir aussi 
rapidement qtie la pensee dans la direction la plus cow* 
venable/'^ The reader will &id detailed accounts of tliiB 
important battle in the Marquis de Temay's Ist volume^ 
Liv. ii., ch. iii., art. vii. 

The order ^^ Cent pieces de canon,^' afterwards became a 
favorite order with Napoleon ; and if we may judge by the 
'' Etudes" of Napoleon III., he would concentrate the artillery 
at Sebastopol on one or more keys of the Russian position^ 
or on keys in succession. Experience gained, should lead 
to the rejection of cannon on carriages^ which do not admit 
of rapid concentration : had the guns at Sebastopol admitted 
of being massed, the Russians could not have advanced their 
counter-approaches as they are doing. 

Article VII. — ^Thb Masses impelled, should Strike on 

THE Key or Keys op Positions. 

Battle of Hohenkirch, 

Marshal Laudon was allowed by Daun to exert unexpected 
activity, so as to surprise the lion before he could spring ; 
advancing, during a thick fog, the Austrians captured, at the 
first onset, the Prussian battery of cannon on the right, and 
turned it on the Prussians; whilst successive masses of 
infantry were impeUed against their right flank.f 

The attack was so sudden, that no counter-disposition 
could be made: Frederick had counted too much on the 
supine disposition of Marshal Daun.{ 

* Traite de Tactique. Tome i., p. 681. 

t Histoire de Frederic. Tome ii., p. 191. 

{ Jomini's Precis de Tart de la Guerre. Parte ii., pp. 61, 62. 
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At the battle of Yittoria^ the heights near Qamarra Major 
were the key of the position^ strategic^ as well as tactic: 
Gteneral Graham massed the horse artillery there, and forced 
the French to turn towards Pampeluna; thus (as on several 
other occasions) making scientific use of the artillery arm. 

The results were vast ; by this battle the Duke of Wel- 
lington may be said to have liberated Spain^ revived Germany^ 
and influenced the proceedings of the Congress at Vienna. 
This battle was gained scientifically, mthout undue effusion of 
blood. 

Staff Officers are recommended to study the vii. ch. liv. ii. 
art. 1 of the Marquis de Temay^s valuable work, where the 
advantages of advanced posts and keys of positions are well 
shewn. Wellington had great tact in selecting such points 
on which the enemy might expend his strength, and which, 
if taken, could not be held — ^the Russians are profiting by his 
example. Since our first edition went through the press, we 
have seen how scientifically the Russian engineers act on this 
plan : they establish advanced earth-works or sunken pits, or 
both combined, force an attack on them, having previously 
concentrated thereon sufficient fire to prevent their retention, 
causing great loss to our gallant allies ; this is what may be 
termed forcing the opponent '^ d'attaquer la place du toute 
Parmee sur un seul point.'* 

The siege of Sebastopol will be considered one of the most 
remarkable events in history. The real key, the Star fort, on 
the north side, which commands the town, has not even been 
invested, so that the town on the south would not be 
tenable if taken, unless the key were obtained or silenced, — 
but the Russian army wiU be cut oflF from its suppUes and 
forced to surrender. 

K 2 
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Art. VIII. — ^When the Strategical Key is too strong^ 
THE Key Tactical should be attacked. 

At Zomdorf, Frederic the Great attacked the strategical 
key when it was too strong, which he himself frankly acknow- 
ledges, ^^ Ce nefut pas la faute de ses troupes, mats la sienne, 
il avait attaque avec trop d'opiniatrete un corps inattaquableJ^ 

The poiQt of attack selected by Frederic was the strategic 
key, as securing his own commiinications, whilst cutting the 
main line of operations of the Russians, ^^ Elle menaqait les 
Russes d^une mine complete sHl remportait une victoire 
decisive.'' But the Russians were too strong, and could be 
reinforced as required ; the tactical key or weak point is said 
to have been ^^ vis-a-vis de Zicher/' where they would have 
been taken in the prolongation of their position, and could 
not so easily have concentrated troops.f 

Art. IX. — The Impulsion should be given with a suitable 

Combination of the Three Arms. 

Battle of Lutzen, 

Napoleon is said at this battle to have been surprised on 
the march, but the author of the " Bulletin des Sciences Mili- 
taires," remarks, ^^ A la verite il repara cette faute, avec une 
grande presence d* esprit :'' employing sixty-four guns as his 
preparatory arm, he made a general advance, when he saw 
that the guns had struck the blow, and turning to a Polish 

* CEuvres du Roi de Prasse. Tome i., p. 7. 

t Jomini's Histoire de Frederic. Tome ii. p. 146. 
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officer, said to him, " Hasten to Cracow and proclaim our 
victory.'^* 

The battle of Guzerat, in the Punjaub, will ever be 
memorable as an example (rare perhaps in British annals) of 
an adequate artillery having been employed as the preparatory 
arm ; on this grand occasion, batteries of position, consisting 
of iron 18-ponnder guns and heavy howitzers, were brought 
from the nearest magazines, drawn by elephants. Victory 
was no longer doubtful : the power of the Seikh nation was 
broken, their artillery all taken : British India for a time 
rendered secure from invasion by a power having guns ready 
to join. 

Vittoria, next to Guzerat, is the battle in which the power 
of artillery concentrated fire has best been used ; but in ge- 
neral, in British battles, this arm has not had proper time 
given it to act as the preparatory arm. 

Article X.-^An Aemy should always have the Three 
Arms present ready for Action. 

Alvinzi, in 1794, sent his artillery by the valley of the 
Adige, thus exposing twenty-four bataUions without cavalry 
or artillery, transgressing the rule, that an army shoidd be 
^^ Tous les jours et a toute heure en etat de combattreJ^ The 
blows of Bonaparte were prompt and decisive ; it is, perhaps, 
fortunate he did not strike in a similar manner at Quatre- 
Bras before the cavalry and artillery had joined. The 
British system of separate contonments for each arm, affords 
little opportunity for combined operations; it is decidedly 
unscientific, as also the system of having the ordnance and 
engineers distinct from the infantry and cavalry. 

* Baron D*Odeleben*s Campagne des iVan^ais en Saxe, 1813. 
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Section II. — Defensive-Offensive War. 

Wellington's system^ when he was inferior in numerical 
strength to his opponents, was to wait for their attack in a 
pre-arranged position — ^to weaken them by artillery and in- 
fantry fire, and then to avoid their attack by assmning himself 
the initiative, with concentrated means and descending im« 
pulse.* 

At Busaco, for example, the French columns of attack were 
weakened as they advanced, and before they could reach the 
crest of the hill, they were charged with descending impulse, 
and hurled back ; roads of communication had been made, ad- 
mitting of ten thousand men coming to a threatened point at 
an accelerated pace. 

In fact, the principle still holds good, to seize the opportune 
moment to assume the offensive with suitable masses on im- 
portant points. 

This was the system of Csesar as well as Wellington. 
General Clausewitz advocates a similar system, "dPattendre 
Pattaque et de profiter du terreinf' and in this view, and 
eventual assumption of the initiative, declares, '^ la defensive 
est la plus forte des deux formes de la guerre" that when we 
are in a good position, knowing every practicable road of 
approach, we can arrange our masses to fall on his isolated 
flanks. 

The following are some of the rules laid down by Jomini, 
St. Cyr, and other foreign writers, for a good defensive-oflfen- 
sive position. 

1. Contracted front well enfiladed by our guns and mus- 
ketry. 

* Tie Politique et Militaire de Kapol^on, oh. xt., p. 347. 
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2. Bflpid but imdificlosed means of reinforcing points 
attacked. 

3. Arrangement of obstacles to detain the enemy under 
our fire. 

4. Flanks well secured against cavalry. 

5. Secure retirement^ if over a river by a bridge and tite de 
pant; through a forest byroads; over hills and defiles by 
properly defending the several stages of retirement. 

6. Descending impulse and facility for assuming the ofien- 
sive. 

7. To act according to the examples afforded at Salamanca^ 
Bivoli^ Busaoo, Austerlita^ and Waterloo. 

The echelon may be considered a defensive-offensive manoeuvre. 

Napoleon, in 1800, wrote to Massina, " Melas has neither 
your activity nor your talents. Refuse one of his attacks, and 
fall with your united force on one of his columns. The 
ground will not admit of his availing himself of his superiority 
in artillery, your infantry is superior to his.^^ The Marquis 
de Temay gives much information on this head in his sixth 
chapter.* 

Section III. — Defensive Wab. 

The mere tame defensive in tactics is seldom resorted to by 
able commanders : if they remain on the defensive, it is only 
the better to take the initiative, and strike a blow. 

General Clausewitz observes, ^^ Une defensive absolue serait 
en contradiction avec PidSe de la gtierre ;"f he approves of the 
defensive-offensive, '^il est mieux (he observes) a mSme de 

* Montholon. f La Guerre, p. 191. 
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surprendre son adversaire soit par la force, soil par la form^ 
de s€8 attaquesJ^* 

Of what use are our leviathan ships against shoal harbours? 

The Duke of Wellington, on the 2nd October, 1803, wrote 
to Colonel Stevenson, " Do not remain in your position, hovr- 
ever strong it may be; choose the field of battle yourself some 
days before ; meet them on that very ground ; you will find 
them in the common disorder of march, they will not have 
time to form, which (being but half-disciplined troops) is 
necessary for them. 

Lord Clive had, in 1758, written to Mr. Pigott, " If 
Colonel Lawrence could, by any means, draw the enemy 
upon a spot of ground he is well acquainted with, and attadk 
them in the manner he did at Bawoor, I should entertain 
great hopes of success.^' How beautifully and modestly 
suggestecl. 

At Vimiero, Wellington did not act the lion imtil the 
enemy had developed their attack ^% ; neither did Napoleon 
at Austerlitz, nor Frederic at Rosbach. 

Stolberg and CarameUi, at Freyberg, acted tamely on the 
defensive, and were beaten, as they deserved to be; the 
Russians in their fortified harbours do not act tamely on the 
mere defensive. 

In 1817-18, the Pindarrahs, in India, despised defensive 
posts; however numerous, they turned them, and passed 
through the intervals ; but when moveable detachments were 
permitted to operate, at the discretion of the officers com- 
manding them, these plunderers were soon intercepted and 
run down : in the same way moveable batteries of position are 
fax superior to fixed coast batteries. The Cordon system is 

* La Ghierre. Liy. yi., oh. xi., pp. 200, 201. 
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pKmounced by Napoleon as '^ Ce qv^Uy a depire, dans Pordre 
defensif;" and the Marquis de Temay observes^ "L/a qtuzlUi 
la plus impartanie a donner a toute disposition drfensive, est 
sans condredii, d^itre telle qt^elle puisse se changer rapide- 
meni en une disposition offensive"* 

fixed coast batteries are the Cordon system. 

The Prince de Waldeck met with the disaster of Fleums^ by 
passiye defence in the strong position he had taken up between 
Wandlee and Wagenies; the Austrian general^ trusting to 
the apparent strength of his position^ had no detached post 
protecting his flank ; the French general securing possession 
of Fleums by six battalions^ placed the rest of his infantry in 
line between Fleurus and Ligny, as if to attack the front of 
the Austrians^ ^^who remained passive." The Duke of 
Luxembm^ meantime had led in person the cavaby of his 
right wing^ followed by nine battalions^ by a detour roimd the 
left flank of the Austrians^ passed over the bridges he had 
construded within Ligny^ thus taking the Prince de Waldeck 
in finont^ flank^ and rear. Observe how different this passive 
conduct was^ to that of a Frederic at Rosbach, a Napoleon at 
Austerlitz, or a Wellington at Salamanca.-f 

At chess^ if we knew that our adversary would keep certain 
of his chief pieces immovable^ we should easily beat him. 
Fortresses and coast batteries^ except for specific purposes^ are 
less useful than strong natural positions undisclosed^ and 
heavy batteries of position capable of concentration on points 
attacked. K the military resources of a nation are reduced 
too low during peace^ this is a species of tame defensive, and 
when war breaks out^ all has to be learnt during actual service; 

* Traite de Tactique. liv. ii, ch. tIL 

t I>itto Tome ii., pp. 431, 435. 
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hence the British always suffer at the commencement of a 
war, and wade through blood to regain efficiency and 
eaiperience. 

When numerically weaker than the enemy, the more energy is 

required. 

At Blenau^ Turenne, " invente pour ainsi dire un defile, 
il n^occupe pas un bois ou ses troupes, beaucoup mmns nom- 
breuses que celles de Condi, eussent ete ecrasees, enfin il 
dispose son artillerie de manih'e a produire son mawimum 
d^effet sur le point ou il sail amener son ennemi en ramor- 
qant avec six escadrons/^* 

A weak force, by restricting its front, and so taking up 
position, and arranging reserves, as always to have prepon- 
derance on a point attacked, will, under an energetic com- 
mander, extricate itself from its temporary difficulty, as 
Turenne extricated his army at the " bataille des Dunes /* 
he availed himself of the space of sea beach left dry at low 
tide, " Condi est pris a revers par le passage que laisse 
Vecoulement des eaux ; jamais rinfluence du talent et de la 
reflexion n^ avail etiplus manifeste.^f 

If Omar Pasha, in his reconnoissances, whether north or 
south of Sebastopol, selects positions on the plan above 
noticed by M. De Fonscolombe, he will draw out the Russian 
garrison sufficiently to admit of a successful assault by the 
allies, or bring on favorably a battle, which, by destroying 
the covering army, will lead to the surrender of the garrison 
and harbour. 

* Besum^ Historique, par M. De Fonscolombe, 1854, p. 69. 
t Ditto ditto p. 59. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON STRATEGY. 



CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY. 



Article I. — ^Attbntion to Time. 

The Ardidnke Charles^ adverting to Marshal Jourdan^ having 
been absent fi*om his troops^ when the Austrians (in June^ 
1796) resumed operations^ and to his retreat after the affair 
of Wetzlar, observes, *' On petU redresser bien des f antes 
reparer bien des revers, mats le temps perdu est irreparable,^ 

Again, the battle of Wagram was lost to the Austrians by 
the strategic skill of Napoleon, who detained the forces of the 
Archduke John one hour. Greneral Valentine has recorded, 
'' If this corps (Valentine commanded the artillery of it) could 
have arrived an hour sooner, it might have changed the 
fortune of the day/^t 

The allies, in August, 1813, in waiting for the junction of 

* PrincipeB de Strategie. Tome iL, ch. v., p. 72. Yienne, 1818 
edition. 

t G^eral Pelet's Memoires. 

L 
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General Elenau^s force^ allowed time for Napoleon to arrive 
at Dresden with his guards and cuirassiers.* 

If the naval authorities could have pre-arranged to take on 
board the wounded at the battle of the Alma^ the glorious 
victory might have been followed up, the artillery of the 
Russian army captured, perhaps Sebastopol have really fallen. 

Time as regards movement of troops. 

Steam power admits of confederate fleets arriving from 
distant quarters punctual to time and place ; of rapidly 
changing their point of attack, hence the importance of 
moveable artillery for coast defences. 

Steam has brought Austria within eight days of Con- 
stantinople : the importance of this to Austrian independence 
and commerce will be understood by those who comprehend 
the warning voice of Napoleon I., " Celui qui aura Con- 
stantinople, aura bientot toute la reste" 

Buonaparte^s famous campaign in Italy was won by strategic 
calculation of time and forces, f The military student is re- 
commended to read M. de Fonscolombe's account of this 
campaign, who concludes his abstract thus : " Que de choses 
a dire I Que de remarques a faire ! Notons en passant, car 
nous ne pouvons tout dire, la rapidite et la sHretS incroyables 
des marches exScutees par Bonaparte ; le bon choix de toutes 
ses positions, les ordres clairs, et precis, qui rassemblent dans 
la minute donnSe, les troupes de ses lieutenants. Quelle 
habilitepour transporter le thedtre de la gvierre dans les lietix 
choisis a Vavance. Enfin qv!une constante application nu 
principe d'etre toujours le plus fort^ sur un point donne, et 

* Alison, ch. Ixzii. f Fonscolombe, p. 80. • 
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d^egaliser les forces de ^es troupes ct celle de Pennemi, soit en 
faisant du combat une affaire de tStes de colonnes, comme dans 
les deux premiires journees d'Arcole, soit en reduisant a 
i'inaction forcee, une partie des forces ennemis comme a 
Rivoli/^ 

Time as regards securing a bridge or post. 

Victor failed to secure in time, the bridge of Mantereau ; 
Napoleon ordered him to quit the army, that it might not 
again be endangered by his want of punctuaUty. Victor soli- 
cited permission to take a musket in the guards. Napoleon 
relented, and Victor never again disregarded time.* 

To be too early is a fault in war. 

At the battle of Eolica, the 29th and 9th British regiments 
suffered loss from being so &r in advance of the columns 
attacking the other passes, as to admit of the French opposing 
them in mass ; but these regiments very gallantly held their 
ground.t 

Article II.— Importance op Intelligence. 

Intelligence has become of greater importance in strategy 
since steam power has decreased distances, and rendered 
nugatory, adverse winds; invasions and descents can now be 
made without affording time for preparation, ^^ sans donner a 
Pennemi, le temps de se preparer a la defence." J 

Great Britain must always be prepared with instant prompt 
measures for repelling aggression, if she would avert the 

* Histoire de Napoleon, par Laurent de L'Ardeche, p. 676. 
t Lord Londonderry's Narrative, eh. v. 
{ Bogniat. 
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disasters prejudged^ as we hope erroneously^ by ovat formeir 
great opponent, " Si jamais nne armee mctorieuse entrait en 
Londres (obserFes Napoleoln I.) on $erait SUmni du pm de re- 
sistance qt^opposeraient les Anglais" * 

Statesmen and benevolent peace advocates are recommended 
to peruseArtide xiii.,chapter xiii., of Jomini^s '^Precis de PArt 
de la Guirre" the Baron there observes, ^^Les gouvernements 
edaires daivent iire toujaurs prSts, d bien /aire la guerre 
d'a propas/* if they would desire to avert ww. 

Intelligence of the secret artide of the Treaty of Tilsit, 
signed 8th July, 1807, saved Great Britain, in all probability, 
from a descent on her coasts.f 

In 1745, Frederic the Great had made similar use of intel- 
ligence secretly obtained, and struck off the resources of 
Saxony from the league against him4 

In 1809, prompt intelligence was of such consequence, 
that, as Jomini dbserves, ^^sans le tSKgraphe la campaigne Stait 
perdu.'' 

The people of England will understand that there may be 
telegraphic information received by Government, which it 
would not be desirable to convey within the twenty-four 
hours to St. Petersburg and Sebastopol. 

This subject will be resumed in Part Military Policy and 
Diplomacy. 

Article III. — Knowledge op Ground. 

Knowledge of ground and localities, positions and resources 
of the country about to be the " The&tre de Guerre," ought 
always to be obtained previous to entering on a war : it is not 

* Montholon. f Alison, oh. zlyi. Bignon yi. 

J Memoirs de mon Temps. 
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iu accordance with law or reason^ to proclaim a blockade or 
embargo^ without having adequate means to enforce the same^ 
neither is it just or proper to attempt what we cannot obtain 
without prolonged efiFiision of bloody and obstruction to com- 
merce and civilization ; but this subject will be more appropriate 
in Part MiUtary Policy. 

At page 375 of Baron Bogniat's "Considerations sur Vart 
de la Guerre^' there are some, appropriate remarks on the 
advantage of selected ground for battle. 

Thiroux observes " LHnflitence du terrein pent jouer lepltts 
grand roU^ et doubter I'importance de Partillerie.^ 

Lannes^ in 1807^ ensured to Napoleon the success at Fried- 
land^ by his knowledge of ground^ he so posted his corps and 
that of Mortier (the heads of an echelon of corps d'armee), 
on the heights stretching &om Posthenen to Henrichdorf, that 
keeping his own corps d'armee concealed^ he had full view of 
•Beningzen's forces^ and gave time for Napoleon to gallop up 
from DonnaUj and for the several corps of the French echelon 
to close to the sound of the cannon. This should be practised 
at Aldershott. 

The Archduke Charles^ in his work,t gives an example of 
the inconveniences arising firom a commander not possessing 
knowledge of ground^ " Vemeck s^etait conduit comme la plupart 
des generauXy qui rCont acquis par V etude et par la pratique, 
ni le talent dejuger le terrain ni Vadresse de manier les troupes 
suivant les circonstances*^ The reader who desires to avoid 
the mistakes animadverted on^ is recommended to peruse the 
whole of the fifth chapter of the Archduke^s work. 

General Clausewitz writes " On ne pent pas mSme concevoir 

* Instruction d'Artillerie, p. 365. 

t Frincipes de Strategic. Tome ii., cb. y., p. 82. 
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un seul instant ou Vinfluence du terrain ne se ferait pas 
sentir''* 

M. de Fonscolombey in his concise but admirable ^^ Eesimi^ 
Historique/^ gives numerous examples demonstrative of theuse 
to be made of ground. At RivoU^ Napoleon so held the 
Plateau against Alvinzi^ that Quasdanowich's gallant grenadiers 
could not have aid from the Austrian artillery or cavalry in 
attacking it^ "En vain, Quasdanowich se parte en avant avec 
tout ses grenadiers et toute Vinfanterie, il est repousse, culbutiy 
battu ; UNE combinaison des trois armbs l^empobtb sur 
UNE sEULE/'t ^ will always be. the case. 

Victory depends on adaption of sufScient forces in proper 
time and place. Where an enemy can be forced to fight (as 
at Bivoh) with only one arm^ the tactical struggle is brief, 
strategy has decided the matter. After the battle of Bivoli, 
Bonaparte left Joubert and Bey to deal with Alvinzi's defeated 
forces, and turned his onslaught towards " Provera/^ who 
attempted to escape by the Chaussee de Saint Georges, 
defended by MiolHs, but was repulsed by this commander, in 
what perhaps, by some British tacticians, would be considered 
an undignified way, Miollis le chasse a coups de canon. 
Mantua capitulated 2nd February, 1797.:t 

The aristocracy and gentry of Great Britain are admitted 
to be brave and chivalrous ; they should, when in high com- 
mands, exert moral courage, and allow the preparatory arm 
to act, rather than grasp at distinction by undue effiision of 
the blood of British soldiers. 

They should, with this view, study ground and distances. 
The editors of the " Bulletin des Sciences Militaires^^ give a 

* De la Guerre. lav. t., p. 172. f Eesinne Historique^ p. 78. 

X FoBSColombe's Bestun^ Historique, p. 8&. 
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•Striking example of the advantage derived by Swapperman^ 
the Bavarian General^ at the battle of Mnhldorf-Ampling. 
This knowledge of ground enabling hi||i to place his reserves 
on the flank of the Austrians.* 

A strategic reconnoissance is in constant operation on the 
continent^ extending to any country Hkely to be the theatre 
of war; and officers^ during peace^ are encouraged to travel^ 
to obtain this requisite knowledge. Frederic the Great 
paid great attention to knowledge of ground and field forti- 
fication. 

Wellington (like Edward III.^ of England) had his hawks 
and his hounds^ to vary^ to his officers^ the monotony of 
examination of ground. 

This important branch of the education of officers will^ no 
doubt^ be attended to^ in the camps of iostruction. 

Knowledge of coasts and harbours is no less necessary to 
naval officers ; for example — ^Admiral Gantheaume saved his 
squadron firom the British pursuers^ by getting into Tebruk^ 
on the Levantine shores^ a port said to have been at that time 
unknown to British officers ;t and we appear not to have 
been aware of the strategic skill with which the Russians 
have for years been preparing their fortified harbours on such 
a scale as to defy our Leviathan ships. 

Article IV. — Knowledge of Languages. 

Roger Ascham observed, "As a hawk flieth not high with 
one wing, even so a man reacheth not excellency with one 
tongue.^^ 

Napoleon, on the 30th March, 1809, wrote, " If General 

* Bulletin des Sciences Militaires. Tome yiii, p. 338. 
t Smyth's Mediterraneftn. 
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Yandamme does not oommand the Wurtemberg troop9> 
General Damont mnst^ he understands German. 

Musnier was seled^d by Marshal Suchet to be Governor 
of the province of Tortosa, on account of his knowlec^e of 
Spanish.* 

In India^ the inconveniences^ misconstructions^ mutinies^ 
and slaughters^ which have arisen from officers not under- 
standing the language of the soldiers^ have led to very 
stringent orders on the subject. 

In the Crimea we have seen gallant soldiers^ Turks^ ill- 
treated and undervalued because not understood^ thus causing 
ill will, and detriment to the public service. There will 
probably be difficulty in obtaining soldiers for the con- 
templated Turkish contingent, the men will be averse to serve 
under officers not cognizant of their language. 

The resources of Batavia were made applicable to the 
British forces, chiefly from Captain Mears having competent 
knowledge of the Malay language. 

Knowledge of French was what first brought the late 
Colonel Mackeson into notice. 

If Great Britain and France had made strategic prepara^ 
tions for the present war, from the period when Russia 
prepared for it, we should not now be in want of interpreters, 
nor of officers to command the Turkish troops who can speak 
intelligibly to them. 

Article V. — Knowledge and use of History. 

Napoleon has written, '^Read, peruse, meditate on, the 
campaigns of Caesar, Alexander, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, 

* Suchet's Memoirs, Vol. i«, p. 265. 
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Prince Eugene^ and Frederic " — to which we take the liberty 
to add those of Wellington and Napoleon. 

History, properly studied, affords precedents for every 
strategic emergency; the reading of it tends to create high 
aspirations; for example, when Charles XII. had finished 
reading Qnintns Cnrtins, his preceptor asked the prince what 
he tiioi^ht of Alexander, he replied, '' / should wish to be like 

Perusal of history matures the judgment. Napoleon con- 
quered in Italy at twenty-five years of age. 

Don Juan, of Austria, won Lepanto at twenty-five. Gus- 
tavus AdoljAus, Conde, Nelson, and Clive, all combined the 
enei^ of youth with experience derived firom history. 

In Montholon's second volume, commencing at page 2, 
there is an epitome of military history, followed by a detail of 
Napoleon's own campaigns, sketched by himself, very deserving 
of perusal by ^statesmen and military men. 

The French consider the study of history of such use in 
encouraging military genius, that it has special attention in 
their " Vepdt de la Guhre'' A brief extract of the works 
placed in this depot for the use of the army was, it appears, 
published in the year II of the Republic, by order of the then 
minister of war. We make a few extracts : 
^' Polybius, — Discloses the secrets of the success of Hannibal 
and Scipio, and marks the importance of correct intelli- 
gence. 
" Cd^ar, — His system was, to assume the initiative at the 
opportune moment; remark his attention to time, and 
the rapidity of his movements.^' 

And so on; thus affording to French officers concise 

* Hifltoue de Charlm XII. 
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lessons iu war^ and giving references to the works them- 
selyes. 

In this abstract we find the disparaging remark — " EngUah 
authors do not offer anything instructive regarding land 
forces^ 

The memoirs of Frederic the Great are said to contain the 
true principles of the art of war. That the works of Lloyd 
(an Englishman by birth, but a Prussian in military educa- 
tion) show the importance of a good line of operations, and 
well-defined frontier. 

That TempelhoflF has continued the History of the Seven 
Year's War, and that his work was the best course of Tactics 
then existing. 

That the works of Feuqui^res are ^' au nomhre des meil- 
leurs livres qui aient paru^ sur tart militaire.^' 

That Saxe deprecates continued fortified lines, and adverts 
to results of battles. 

Our limits will not admit of farther extracts : we woidd 
suggest, for consideration of British authorities, whether it 
might not be desirable, that such an abstract of all the best 
modem military works, British and Foreign, should be made 
rmder authority of Govemment. 

Such an abstract, if made by a scientific individual, might 
serve as one of the books for examination of officers on pro- 
motion. 

On the continent, officers of the army are afforded every 
possible facility for the study of history, on the principle, 
" Vhistoire est lefidele miroir du mondeJ^ 

The Archduke Charles, of Austria, has recorded his opinion 
thus: '^L'histoire est la meilleure ecole de Vhomme en 
general, et de Vhomme de guerre en particulier.'* 

Historians of the true stamp are the preceptors of states- 
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men and commanders. Officers studying their profession 
should not be content -with reading a military work, but 
should refer to the authors extracted from. 

Abuse of History. 

Napoleon made perverted use of Caesar's rule — " Nil actum 
reputans si quid superesset agendum" when he said to his 
soldiers, " Mais soldats vous n^avez rien fait puisque il vous 
reste a faire/'* leading four hundred thousand brave men 
into a coimtry (Russia), in which twenty thousand Swedes, 
under Charles XII, could not be provisioned. 

Attention was not paid to history, when an inadequate 
force was sent to the Crimea, to besiege one of the strongest 
fortresses of a confessedly powerful military nation, which 
combines so closely its naval and military resources, as to 
have guns for land service wherever it has ships ; so that, at 
Sebastopol, as soon as one gun is dismounted, another is 
immediately put in its place : even the modem instance of 
Moultan, might have shewn that a strong place cannot be 
besieged without reserves and a covering army. 

Article VI. — Emulation and Excitement. 

When Philippon defended Badajoz, in 1812, he had a select 
body of five thousand soldiers, taken in nearly equal numbers 
from the armies of Marmont, Soult, and Jourdan ; so that, 
besides the emulation within the fortress, the armies outside 
were emulous to protect their selected combatants, and 
preserve their fort. 

In India, the admixture of European and native regiments 

* Count Segur. Vol. i. p. 141. 
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in brigades^ createB emulation : we saw the European soldierB 
shaking hands with their native fellow soldiers on the heists 
of Sechun Kettri in Nepal^ when by their united valour, the 
Ghoorkhas (after a severe struggle) were driven off the hiU 
which they had in part taken. The man who should attempt 
to decrease this emulation and good feeling should be ranked 
. as a traitor to his Queen and country. 

Those who depreciate the gallant native soldiers of the 
British Indian army, and, like Monson, have no confidence in 
them, should not seek service in India. Sir Jasper NichoUs 
had confidence in them, and they carried everything before 
him during the Nepal war. 

Sir George Pollock had : and they gained him deserved 
reputation. 

The Highland regiments in the British army fight heroically 
themselves, and cause emulation in others. 

Our gallant allies, the French, have two volumes in their 
military libraries, with the title ^' Eloquence Militaire, ou VArt 
(Temouvoir le Soldat/* as models for harangues and exciting 
speeches. 

At the battle of Friedland, Napoleon reminded his soldiers, 
that it was the anniversary of Marengo. 

At the battle of the Moskowa, the French soldiers were 
told by Napoleon, ^' See, the sun of Austerlitz rises \" 

British soldiers require judicious direction rather than 
excitement ; a few words, however, at the proper moment are 
of use, such as, ^' Stand fast 9dth, we must not be beaten ! ^' 
" Now for the honor of the household troops ! '' " Steady 25^A, 
remember Egypt ! *' 

Also, when soldiers are fatigued, a few words of encou- 
ragement will cause renewed exertion. At the siege of 
Asseei^hur, in 1818, the Boyals had taken three 18-pounders 
up the steep hiU to the breaching battery, but being too much 
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fittigued to drag up the fourth, were seated on the ground 
luting themselves. An oflScer of the Bengal artillery, who 
knew the value of tinte, and concentration of fire, when the 
place for the breach had been indicated, jumped on the gun, 
and asked for " One royal pull more, that the four bull-doga 
might open/' The men jumped up immediately, and wider 
the direction of their officers, ran the gun (and the artillery 
officer seated astride on it) into the battery without halting. 

The natives of India, particularly the Rajpoots, who are 
supposed to be descended from a Grecian stock, are easily 
excited to warlike deeds^— for example : — ^When Jehangheer, 
Emperor of Delhi, invaded Rajpootana, two tribes of Rajpoots 
disputed which was entitled to the van of the opposing army. 

Rajah Umra, the reigning Rajpoot king, is said by the 
bard of Mewar to have thus decided the question amicably : — 

In Mewar's firontier fortress, MoghuU throng, 
Ontalla's walls are high, the place is strong. 
Forward, attack ! be their^a the foremost clan 
Who first Ontalla enters — vtm who can. 

It is said that the Suktawnt tribe having the best guides, 
arrived first, and were using their best exertions to force open the 
gate, when the Chondawut clan arrived provided with ladders ; 
their leader ascended, but was struck down. The chief of 
Deoghur received him as he Mi, wrapped him in hi6 scarf, and 
carried his wounded prince up the ladder, calling out, ^^ The 
van to the Chondawuts ! " just before the rival clan had forced 
the gates^* 

At the first riege of «Bhurtpoor, 1803, undertaken with 
inadequate force of artillery, two British regiments mounted 
the breach, but were forced back with great slaughter. The 

• Tod's Bigpootana. Vol. i. 

M 
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12th Bengal Native Infantry then mounted^ and planted their 
colours on the summit of the breach^ but they were forced 
back likewise^ after losing three hundred and sixty men^ half 
their number. The Europeans again demanded a trials but 
were unable to gain admittance ; the breach had been cut off 
by a deep ditch.* 

At the second siege, mining and breaching were both 
scientifically in operation, and no such slaughter ensued. 

Presentation of Colours 

Should be performed in the most impressive manner, with 
every mark of honour to the ancient colours. 

"You began, 28th, your career under the incomparable 
Marlborough, you have finished the war under the immortal 
Wellington : I consign your colours to your charge.^^t 

Napoleon was accustomed .to say : — ^^ Soldiers of the — 
Regiment, I entrust to you the French Eagle ! it will serve 
you as a rallying point. You swear never to abandon it. 
You swear to prefer death to dishonour.^^ The soldiers 
replied with one voice, " We swear ! ^^ with inconceivable tone 
and enthusiasm. 

Presentation of Medals, 

Whilst we are transcribing this part, our most gracious 
Queen has, in the most hearUaffecting manner, with great 
tact and peculiar grace, bestowed (on the day previous to the 
birth-day drawing-room) the medals so nobly won in the 
Crimea; the effect will long be beneficial^ exciting high 
aspirations and fostering grateful feelings. 

* Alifion, cb. li. 

t Marquis of Anglesey to the 28th Begiment. 
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Article VII. — Loyalty and Patriotism. 

True Britons are proverbially loyal and patriotic; the 
natives of the East are astonished beyond measure^ to find the 
principle so universal. Any sudden changes^ which would 
involve British India in the fluctuating policy of the West, 
caused by political strife, are greatly to be deprecated.* 

Natural allegiance. 

Every member of a family has a birthright, this is inde- 
feasible; the allegiance arising out of this, is imalienable; no 
man can renounce his Sovereign or country, nor can any 
foreign Prince dissolve the bond. The true Briton must, 
from the age of twelve to his death, be a loyal subject, ready 
in life, limb, and property, to answer to the tie, in defence of 
his Sovereign and country .f 

Loyalty is active allegiance. 

On any emergency Britons should rally round the standards 
of their Sovereign, with strong hands and open purses : to 
admit of their doing so with effect, they should be prepared 
during peace, for the parts they would have to perform in time 
of war. It is not sufficient to put a red coat on an English- 
man, and a musket in his hands, and call him a soldier; the 
militiaman must be accustomed to the boom of cannon, the 
charge of cavalry, and combined movements in brigade and 
divisions. The reserve of England wiU then, and only then, 
be made efficient, and thus effect be given to active allegiance. 



* See on this subject Part iii., Military Policy, 
t AdolphuB. 
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Instances of active allegiance. 

When Philip of Spain fitted out the Spanish Armada^ the 
British nobility and gentay aided the Que»& c^ England with 
fifty-three ships of war at their own cost. London furnished 
double the number asked fbr ; other cities in {»*oportion. 

Under the benign reign of a Sovereign, *^ whose virtues 
(we use the w(»rds (rf the Rev. W. N. St. Leger) consecrate the 
nation over whom she reigns ; whose court is the home of reli- 
gion, virtue, and refinement; presenting to each family y 
however humble, the easample of hQly wedded lift^^ loyalty and 
active allegiance may safely be relied on. 

Article VIII. — Religion. 

Good soldiers fight and maintain discipline best, when dm 
obedience is paid to the Commandments of God. 

1. ^^Let me not foi^et to record/' observes Gleig, •'to 
the honour of the illustrious garrison of Jellalabad, that 
regularly as the Lord's day came round, brigade orders 
called both officers and men together, that in his own ^{gne, 
and that of bis comrades, one of themselves might present 
to their Father which is in Heaven, their common saorifioe 
of prayer and praise. It was a righteous custom, and pro- 
duced upon all concerned the happiest results.''* 

2. Edward III., of England, previous to the battle of 
Cr^ssy, in 1340, prayed that God would preserve his honour. 

3. Henry V. and the British soldiers invoked aid from the 
Almighty, before the battle of Aginoourt. 

4. Marlborough caused prayers to be read (previous to a 

* Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan. 
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battle), at the head of every regiment; and thanksgivings 
were the first acts after victory. 

The soldiers, on the principle that "he who fears God, 
fears nothing else,^' were impressed with a sense of moral 
dnty and divine superintendence, and became, at the close 
of one or two campaigns, tractable, civil, sensible, and clean, 
and had an air and spirit above the vulgar. 

Viscount Hardinge, after the great battle near the Sut- 
ledge, assembled the European officers of the army at his 
public tents, " to return thanks to Almighty God, the giver 
of victory," 

Europeans, in India, should recollect that the eyes of the 
natives are upon them, as well during peace as in battle; 
they are a discriminating people, and know, by experience, 
that a licentious man is generally wanting in nerve; that a 
bra^art or blusterer is often a coward, and, in battle, con- 
fuses himself and others. 

Young officers who have to command and lead native troops 
in the East, should refrain from ridiculing the modes of prayer 
of the native soldiers ; the Hindoos hold the belief of Seneca, 
one supreme God under attributes, such as the Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer ; the Mahomedans worship one 
God — ^attention to their prejudices will be found attended with 
increased devotion, first to the Almighty, then to their duty 
as soldiers : this we have always found ; and on one occasion, 
when at dawn we halted the troops for a few minutes, choosing 
that particular time in deference to the Mahomedans, those 
officers and soldiers who knelt for morning prayer (in their 
simple mode) to their Maker were amongst the first in action. 

Naval British Officers have ever evinced daring, combined 
with devotion. What can be more beautiftd, for example, 
than Nelson^s prayer before the battle of Trafalgar* 

Id 2 
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" May the Great God whom I worship, grant to my cotmtry, 
and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorioBs 
victory ! And may no misconduct in any one tarnish it ; and 
may humanity after victory be the predominant feature in the 
British fleet. For myself individually, I commit my life to 
Him who made me, and may his blessing light upon my 
endeavours for serving my country faithfully : to Him I resign 
myself and the just cause which is entrusted to me to defend. 
Amen ! Amen ! Amen ! ^' 

The letters of some of the soldiers from the Crimea evince 
that brave men may be good Christians. 

Military chaplains will do well to bear in mind attention to 
time in their discourses and services ; soldiers have in general 
to stand perhaps in a hot sun or cold wind. Burnet, in his 
Pastoral Care, quoted by the last of the old squires, writes, 
'^ The shorter sermons are, they are generally the better' heard, 
and better remembered ;^^ this is in accordance with our own 
experience: and we have heard of soldiers receding from 
attendance on the Established Church worship, on account of 
the inordinate length of sermons. Laymen, officiating as cler- 
gymen, are particularly apt to err from over zeal in this respect; 
it might be desirable for the Chaplain-General of an army to 
have this matter attended to. 

Article IX. — Courage, Decision, Self-possession. 

In action the truly brave man does his duty steadily, with 
energy and decision, not interfering with the duties of others ; 
conscious of his own courage, he is calm and collected ; on 
emergencies, decisive and prompt : the blusterer, on the con* 
trary, (afraid of himself), capers about, interferes with others, 
and creates confrision. This appears to have been so well 
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recognized in ancient times^ that^ as we find in the Bible^ the 
Jewish heralds were accustomed to proclaim various excuses 
which would admit of the fainUhearted leaving before a battle ; 
a house not dedicated^ a vineyard planted but not yet eaten 
of, a wife betrothed but not yet taken in marriage^ were held 
valid excuses. Moreover, ^^ The officers shall speak further 
unto the people, and they shall say. What man is there that 
is fearfid and faint-hearted ? let him go and return unto 
his home, lest his brethren's heart faint as well as his 
heart." * 

On this principle, Bonaparte, when in command of the 
army of Italy, in 1796, encouraged certain officers to retire 
from his army, and even obtained pensions for some, to induce 
them to give place to men of more energetic age and temper. 

General Canrobert, in his dispatch dated before Sebastopol^ 
pays a well deserved tribute to the memory of General Bizot, 
of the French army : amongst other expressions in praise of 
the lamented General, who had just died of his woimds, he 
observes, " his mind full of resources, and initiative, was 
always up to the mark of the task he had in hand.'^ 

Moral courage is even of more consequence in war, than 
headstrong valour, particularly when disasters have to be 
surmounted; thus we find the gallant Major-General Pollock, 
(the present Lieut.-General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B.) on 
the 13th May, 1842, after the Caubul disasters, addressing 
the Secretary to Government, respectfully but earnestly 
deprecating retreat. " With regard to our withdrawal at the 
present moment, I fear it would have the worst possible effect ; 
it would be construed into a defeat, and our character, as a 
powerful nation, toould be entirely lost in this part of the 

* Deuteronomy, ch. xx. 
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world. It is trm that the garris&n of Jellalabad has been 
saved, which it could not have been, had a force not been sent 
to its relief; but the relief of that garrison is only one object, 
there still remain others, which we cannot disregard, I allude 
to the release of the prisoners.*^ ^ 

On the 14th June, 1842, we find General PoUoek thm 
addressing Major-General Nott, '^ My plans are not quite 
decided yet, but the difficulties may be said to be conquered, 
now that Government authorize my acting unth energy J^ 

These are examples of moral courage of a very high order. 
Government hesitated, the crisis was appalling, the native 
troops, at Peshawur, considered they had heen sacrificed, 
without artillery or cavalry ! General Pollock (like Frederic 
before the battle of Leuthen) soothed his soldiers, visited the 
hospitals, revived their hopes, obtained artillery and European 
troops; was firm and decided. At the proper time the 
General advanced, carried the Khyber pass, by crowning the 
heights, and taking in reverse the formidable defences made 
of mud, stones, and trees, took AUi Musjed, and wrote " the 
sepoys behaved nobly, they merely required a trial, in which 
they should find that they were not sacrificed" 

General Pollock, moved on Jellalabad, having strategically 
secured his advance, he crowned the heights, and carried 
triumphantly his force to the relief of the illustrious garrison, 
and afterwards formed a junction with General Nott, at 
Caubul, and thus efiected the release of all the prisoners, includ- 
ing Lady Macnaghtcn and Lady Sale, and restored throughout 
India, British prestige, which had been sadly injured. Sir 
Jasper NichoUs, in his letter to Lord Hill, September 2, 1842, 

* Memoirs and Correspondence of Major-Q-eneral Sir WiUiam Nott. 
Yol. ii., p. 57 ; and Kayo's A%hanifltan. 
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wrote, ^^ It was well that a cautious, cool officer, of the 
Company's army, should have to deal with them (the sepoys^ 
who had considered themselves sacrificed)^ in such a temper, 
363 miles from our frontier. General Pollock managed them 
extremely well.^^* At this time the crisis was much greater 
than ij3 generally known. If Pollock had failed in restraining 
an outbreak^ encouraged by the disaffected Seikh soldiers at 
Peshawur, Sir Charles Medcalfe^s apprehensions would then 
perhaps have been reaUzed : we might have lost British India. 

Svery true Briton will admit that such officers as these^ are 
worthy to retain their rank^ west, as well as east of the Cape ; 
and that our gracious and beloved Queen has done well in 
the soothing explanation, under date 1st May, 1855. In any 
crisis, two thousand experienced officers might be of some use 
in Europe as well as in India. 

At Waterloo, Wellington was calm, gentle, and collected, as 
in moments of especial hazard, and under heavy responsibility, 
he had always been seen to be. 

The tone of voice of Picton on the field of battle was fiill 
and deep, every word calm and impressive, its effect ou the 
soldiers apparent, in their increased confidence. 

Marshal St. Amaud, in his dispatch after the battle of the 
AJma, observes, ^^ Lord Raglan est dun bravoure antique^ au 
milieu des boulets et des balles, c^est le mSme calm£, qui ne 
Fabandonnejamais.f 

The moral and intellectual culture of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the British army has very properly been 
attended to ; corresponding care must and will be taken that 
the commissioned ranks maintain relative superiority, other- 

* Ka,je*B A%haiiistaii. YoL ii., p. 302. 
t Spectateur Militaure, Feb., 1856. 
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wise discipline and efficiency will suffer^ as is well explained in 
the familiar lectures of a field officer. 

An Officer should have command over himself, 

Au Austrian general, at the battle of Prague, rushed for-j 
ward, without reference to the rest, of the line, leaving an 
opening which Frederic took prompt advantage of. Jomini, 
in reference to this, observes, ^' U rlaurait pas du rompre la 
ligne ni se porter en avanty comm£ un soldat qui ne voit qtie ce 
que se passe directement devant lui, sans observer Pensemble" 

Guischardt remarks of a commander who has already esta* 
blished his character for personal courage, ^^ Sa Ute, et pas 
son bras doit agir,'* 

Frederic the Great censured one of his officers for having 
twice precipitated actions, observing " M. de Zetmar riitait 
pas toujours le maitre de sa valeurJ^* 

Abticle X. — Obedience to Orders. 

It is a military principle, that the orders of a superior officer, 
present and responsible, must be obeyed without cavil or 
demur ; appeal may be made afterwards ; the order will, of 
course, be carried out in accordance with the recognised rules 
of war. 

" I am sorry (wrote the great Duke) I cannot recommend 
* * ''^ for promotion, because I have had him in arrest since 
the battle for disobedience of orders, given to him by me 

verbally.^'t 
At Talavera, the 23rd Dragoons, under Seymour and Pon- 

* Memoirs de mon Temps. 
t Despatches. Vol. x., p. 540. 
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sonby, charged under orders given by a chief present on the 
field, over ground very difficult ; the crisis was imminent, the 
charge was most gallantly made, the regiment suffered much, 
but the time required, was gained. " The whole of Villatte^s 
and half of Rufen^s division were paralyzed by the charge.'^ 
I.iBo.he™» ,^^ order i, It bj. J«>. .uZ.., 
written under circumstances differing from those existmig 
when the order is received. 

The Archduke Charles has observed, ^^ It is not at a distance 
that movements corresponding tvith those of an enemy can be 
prescribed/' The Archduke had, in 1796, written to General 
Wartensleben not to retire from Friedberg imtil he had tried 
his strength with the enemy. This order was not received by 
the General until he had commenced his retirement; the 
veteran forthwith turned his rear guard into aa advanced 
guard, and made a vain attempt to regain position at 
Ockstadt. 

The Archduke, with reference to Wartensleben, having too 
closely attended to the order given under different circum- 
stances, observed, " JSn vain dirait on, que Vordre envoye par 
VArchiduc a Wartensleben motiva sa resolution, il avait le 
droit de ne pas VexecuterP* 

On this important subject Napoleon I. stated, "Passive 
obedience is required to orders given by a superior on the spot, 
but not to those sent by one from a distance, not cognizant of 
existing circumstances.^' That Tourville made a bad interpreta- 
tion of the order to attack the English fleet, when he assailed a 
superior fleet, without a prospect of success. When Napoleon 
in person, ] 797, gave orders to Massena to march tite baissee 

* Frincipos de Strategic. Ji 
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to secure the defile of Tarwis, this latter order wets im- 
perative.* 

This abstract of the opinions of two gteat strategists is 
given, to show, that when circumstances have decidedly 
changed since the order was issued, an officer having the 
confidence of his chief should consider whether the order 
would have been given had the change been foreseen. The 
responsibility of dereliction is great, but it must be taken, 
when for the evident benefit of the state. It is however cruel 
to place a brave man in such a predicament. How did 
Admiral Tourville know that Napoleon might not have 
wished to sacrifice this fleet, if thereby he might gain time ? 

Wellington has thus expressed his opinion on this impor- 
tant subject : " I should be sorry to be bound myself, and I 
should not wish to bind others, by positive orders, which 
might not be applicable to circumstances as they may arise." 

In June, 1810, Wellington wrote to General HUl: ''^Yott 
will observe that I have pnt this point-^^ is desirable you 
should not cross the Guadiana— ^his only expresses my 
opinion ; but you, on the spot, must be the best judge whe- 
ther you can efiect your object without crossing that river ."f 

The French Directory, on the 19th August, 1797, M^ote to 
Buonaparte, " These instructions are but views of which you 
will make the best use you can ; they are not intended as 
shackles." 

Caesar, at Gergovia (Clermont), severely rebuked Ms offi- 
cers and men for constituting themselves, when he was present, 
judges of the time and mode of attack, observing, " Non minus 

* Melanges Historiques. Tome iv., p. 814. 
t Despatches. YoL ix., p. 122. 
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se in milite modestiam et continentiam qtiam virtutem atque 
animi magnitudinem desiderare,^^* 

When Napoleon, from a distance, in September, 1810, 
ordered Massena to invade Portugal by both banks of the 
Tagus, the Marshal, considering that he had a Wellington to 
oppose him, would not divide his forces ; we do not hear that 
he was blamed for this exercise of his own judgment. On the 
contrary, the Spanish General, Mendizabel, can by no means 
be held excused for neglecting the advice of Wellington (given 
though it was from a distance) to strengthen his camp under 
the walls of Badajoz, with entrenchments, in order that he 
might possess an impregnable position, from which he might 
co-operate in its defence. His neglect and fatuity brought 
destruction on the Spanish army, and ultimately caused the 
fall of Badajoz, in February, 1811, with the protection of 
which he had been particularly entrusted. A few earth- 
works thrown up, might have saved many valuable British 
officers and soldiers, killed in regaining this fortress. 

A superior officer , when a prisoner, can no longer give 

orders, 

^'The Commander-in-Chief directs me to acquaint you, 
that Major-General Elphinstone being in the hands of the 
enemy, all orders given by him are null and void."t 

" Un general (observed Napoleon I.), a pouvoir de Pennemi 
fCaplus d^ordres a donner^X 

» De Bello Gallico. 

t The Adjutant-Q-eneral, Bengal Armj, to General Nott, 7th Feb. 1842. 

X Melange's Historiques. Tome iii., p. 272. 

N 
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Article XI. — ^Discrimination. 

One of the great advantages which may be expected to 
arise firom the annual camps of instruction will, no doubt, be 
the development of military talent. 

" When Frederic the Great, after the peace of Dresden, 
and ten years of consecutive repose, had consolidated his power, 
and filled his treasury, this great King argued, that his 
resources, and his disciplined troops, would be of little avail, 
unless he possessed to command his troops, Generaux in- 
STRUITS dans l'art de LA GuERRE ;*' he therefore formed 
camps of instruction, and thereby derived three great advan- 
tages. 

1. His generals were instructed under his own eye. 

2. The King's troops became the best manceuvring soldiers 
in Europe. 

3. Frederic obtained correct knowledge of the character 
and talents of his superior officers, and they of their men.* 

" My principal attention (observed Marshal Villars) has been 
directed to the study of character ; such an oflScer I found 
proper to lead a column of attack, another to defend a tract of 
country." 

Wellesley (the great Duke) so early as 1804, pointed out 
Mountstuart Elphinstone as a rising character. Frederic fore- 
told that Chatham would rise to eminence. Pitt indicated 
the talents of Cliye, and the use of India as a school of war. 

Statesmen would do well to attend the camps of instruction, 
if only to discriminate and judge what officers are available 

* Extract from a Prospectus, published by the Author, in Calcutta, in the 
year 1842. Circumstances prevented the publication at that time, and when 
the Author returned home, he was told that no one scarcely asked for miUtary 
works — no one would publish them. The present work is abbreriated from 
the one of 1842, still in manuscript. 
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for great emergencies^ and how requisite it is to attend to 
Hme in army administration. 

The wife of General Cartonx was one of the first to notice 
the rising talents of Bonaparte. At the siege of Tonlon she 
said to her aged hushand^ '^ Attend to this young man^s 
suggestions^ he knows more about it than thou dost/'* 

When responsibility is really involved in the distribution 
of patronage^ selection will be made of the best qualified. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe used to say. that he never lay down at 
night ^thout feeling that British India nxight be gone before 
morning. Under such a feeling, men in power in India, on 
sneU occasions, select men of merit and talent, and they rise 
in proportion i the demand; but selections made by peLns 
irresponsible are not always such as strengthen the hands of 
those who have to bear responsibility. We must beware of ill- 
advised changes^ raising expectations which cannot be carried 
out. 

Article XII. — ^Amenity in War. 

Vattel in advocating amenity in war, observes, ''Marius 
and Attila are now detested; whereas we cannot forbear 
admiring and loving Csesar, his generosity and clemency 
almost preponderate against the injustice of his enterprises.^'t 

Wellington and Alexander, in 1815, avoided the mistake 
made in April, 1793, by the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, and 
thereby obtained aid from the well disposed ; treating the 
French nation and people with amenity, and disclaiming 
territorial encroachments, they only waged war with the giant 
deranged. 

* Laurent de L'Ardeclie, p. 26. t Book iiL, oh. yiiL, p. 333. 
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*' Wheo di^onour^ ireakness^ or degredation, are imposed 
upon a sovereign or nation, a reaction takes place against a 
yoke too oppressive to be bome/^* Territorial a^pression 
causes patriotic means of resistance, as we see in Russia at ilie 
present moment \ a simple Uockade of her ports would have 
been effectual in destroying her commerce and prestige ; worms 
and marine insects would have made her ships unseaworthy j 
or they might have been destroyed by united naval and 
military approaches, using all captured vessels as breastworks 
for our gun-boats and batteries. The admirable order of the 
Duke of WeDington, under date 16th April, 1814, may be 
refered to, but the subject will be resumed in Part III. 
Military PoUcy. 

Abticlb XIII.-^-Secbecy and Promptness. 

The great Duke required in his staff-officers silence upon 
public business, to avoid the necessity of mystery in any case. 

The conquest of Italy was the result of the secrecy and 
promptness with which the army of reserve was made efficient 
from apparent feeble means.f Napoleon proposed to debouch 
by the St. Bemard^s pass, take the army of Melas in reverse, 
and separate him from his resources and from Austria : ^' Un 
pareilplan exigeait pour son execution de la celerite, un pro- 
fond secret et beaucoup d^audace.^^t The way in which Napo- 
leon effected his plan is worthy of perusal; it could not, 
however, have been carried out had he been subject to 
divulge his secret to a parliament and press. A discrimi- 
nating public wiU no doubt bear in mind that whatever is 
known publicly in London of importance to the enemy ^ is tele- 

* Capefique. t Gourgaud. Tome i., p. 253. 

i Gt)urgaud'B Memoires. Tome i,, p. 268. 
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graphed in twenty-four howrs to our enemies, open and secret. 
If we proclaim and record the formation and range of a Lan- 
caster gim, they will pre-arrange one of larger calibre, and 
longer range. If we give them the thickness and mode of 
implying the iron plates to our naval batteries^ they will adopt 
means for bulging, or spinning round and sinking, these 
unwieldy vessels. They had previous knowledge of the depth 
of water required by our leviathan ships of war : they placed 
their ships in shoal water. We, however, know that they 
will be destroyed by insects — we have only to keep them 
therein — even if we should fail to take Sebastopol, which, 
however, can scarcely now occur, after arrival of such rein- 
forcements, and more united naval and military approaches. 

When Napoleon was intent (in 1798) on the conquest of 
Egypt, his real plans were not disclosed, even to Kleber or 
Moreau : the army was termed Varmee d^Angleterre, Mo- 
reau, on this occasion, wrote his remarkable letter, dated 
27th March, 1798, in which he would have provided for 
renewal of ammunition from our arsenals.* 

Article XIV. — Order and Arrangement. 

" The great secret of getting through business is to take 
up every thing in its order, never to procrastinate, and to do 
one thing at a time.^^f 

This rule holds good in strategy : concentration of force, 
unanimity of action, one line of operations, one war, one 
commander, who should select his own second in command 
and staff. Bonaparte declined to have Kellerman as his 
lieutenant, because he considered himself equal to his chief. 

* Montholon's Memoires. Tome iii. p. 341. t Wellington. 

N 2 
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Sachet was remarkable for selecting an efficient staff; General 
Yalee commanded his artillery; Bogniat and Haxo were hig 
engineers. 

Article XV. — Climate and Acclimatization. 

Trees or plants, when moved to a different soil or clime, 
droop at first, but with care, revive, and flourish; they 
become acclimatized. Men, like plants, suffer at first on 
change of climate and food, but soon come out of hospital, 
and are acclimatized; if not again transplanted too soon, 
they become the valuable soldiers for the work in hand. 

We will give a few examples, shewing that the mortality 
at Sebastopol has been exceeded. The British nation will 
not judge too harshly those who have done their best. 

In 1828-29, out of two hundred thousand Russians who 
entered the provinces (Turkish), at various times, not thirteen 
thousand were in an effective state at the time that the treaty 
of Adrianople was signed, and not a tenth ever returned to 
Rfissia,* 

In 1853, ere the hundred and fifty thousand men of the 
invading army had been six months in occupation of the 
provinces, and but two engaged in warfare, above thirty-five 
thousand were dead, the greater part jfrom fever. 

In 1736, Count Munich, at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, forced the Isthmus of Perekop, and advanced to Sim- 
pheropol, ^^ le climat ne tarda pas a Ven chasser, car il y cut 
perdu jusqu^ a son dernier soldat/' Next year he attempted 
the conquest, but again failed. In 1771, Prince Dolgorouski, 
under better arrangements, succeeded in making the conquest 

* Mayne's- State of Bussia and Turkey, p. 47. 
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of the Crimea, and obtained the title Krimski.'**' What were 
those arrangements ? we will enquire and endeavour to give 
them in Part III. 

About four hundred years before the Christian iEra. the 
C«thaginian amy, under Hinulco, besieging Acradina in 
Syracuse, lost one hundred and fifty thousand men, from 
being encamped in swampy ground during hot weather, the 
Cathaginians appalled, withdrew.f 

Napoleon wrote, on 24th December, 1809, " Notis sommes 
heureux de voir lea Anglais s'entasser dans les marais de la 
ZelandeJ' J 



Troops ought always to be encamped on high and dry places, 
when practicable; and cantonments, particularly in the 
East, should neither be subject to stagnant air or water. 

" The position eventually fixed upon for our magazines and 
cantonment, was (at Caubul) a piece of low swampy ground, 
commanded on aU sides by hills or forts/^§ There was a 
strategic wisdom in this arrangement, but unfortunately it 
was on the part of the Afghans. 

At Bangalore, the mortality in oflScers of Her Majesty's 
Hussars, was eight annually in one thousand. Her Majesty's 
regiment of infantry, at Secunderabad, near the city of Hydra- 
bad, in the Dekhun, lost annually, in ofKcers, an average of 
more than fifty-one. The troops at Secunderabad lost about 
seventy-one; whereas at Bangalore, it was only twenty-five. || 
Bangalore is high and dry, Secunderabad is by no means 

* Spectateur Militaire. Feb. 1855, p. 29. 

t Diodorus SiouluB. L. xit. % Pelet's Memoires. 

§ Eyre's Journal, p. 80. || Br. Balfour's Paper. 
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low, but the European barracks are a few feet below the 
general level, subject to stagnation of air. 

It has been remarked by the authors of a " History of the 
Hebrew Monarchy/' that the actual rulers of Syria, always 
dwelt on high ground. Miss Martineau throws light on the 
expression "from Jerusalem to Jericho," the descent fipom the 
higher grounds into the valley of the Jordan was, she observes, 
" like a plunge into the tropics"* 

It is remarkable, that in some low swampy sites the actual 
casualties are not great. Job Chamock selected (it is said) 
the site on which Calcutta, the city of palaces, is built, on 
account of his predilection for a particularly umbrageous tree;t 
the city is convenient as a city of commerce, but it is not a 
suitable place of residence for the rulers of the land : they 
should be in a centrical position, with a bracing, not relaxing, 
climate. When we consider that " nothing is so valuable as 
the life of a British soldier in India, and nothing so expenmve 
as a soldier in hospital" we shall readily admit that in all 
practicable cases, Europeans should be on high ground ; lai^e 
cantonments in India, not so situated, may be distinguished 
afar off by a dense atmosphere, such as that described by Kohl4 
At Meerut and Agra, the mortality is about two per cent. 
In Fort William, in Lower Bengal, upwards of seven in a hun- 
dred, as reported by Dr. Burke, Inspector General of Hospitals. 

Cholera usually commences in low places. 
At Vienna, the rich are first attacked, being nearest the 

• Life, Present and Past. Vol. iii., p. 140. 
t Hamilton. Calcutta Beview. Ko. 22. 
e X Kohl's Scotland, 1844, p. 4. 
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river Danube.'^ At Hamburgh the cholera first appeared in 
cellars. 

Birmingham is usually exempt, being washed clean by every 
shower of rain, and by strategic pre-arrangements.f 

Valtie of troops when acclimatized. 

Sir James Macgregor has proved, that three hundred men 
who have become acclimatized, are of more use than one thou- 
sand men of only one year's service. 

The Duke of Wellington, on 27th January, 1813, wrote 
to Earl Bathurst : — " I am desirous, if possible, not to reduce 
this army in old soldiers ; one soldier who has served one or 
two campaigns, will render more service than two recently 
sent from England. At the 8am£ time that, probably, 
if the old soldiers of this army were sent to other climates, they 
would be found equally inefficient with the recruits sent here,^^ 
Most correct and true. 

In his letter to Viscoimt Castlereagh, dated 22nd June, 
1808, the great Duke wrote, " It is inconceivable how fast 
both the horses of the cavalry and artillery fall off, when 
horses as well men are new in war, I believe the former are, 
generally, the sacrifice of their mutual inexperience.'^ 

Csesar considered the eleventh legion unfit for service be- 
cause the soldiers were new, and not inured to service. J 

The Duke of Wellington, on 15th October, 1803, wrote to 
Major Malcolm, ^^ The 65th regiment, which arrived in India 
about six months ago, nine hundred strong, has now only two 
hundred and eighty men in the field. The 75th, the seasoned 
corps, is kept in garrison. On the 23rd October, 1803, 

* Beport of the American Gommiasioners, Drs. Bell and Condie. 
t Roscoe'fl Eailway, p. 176. J CommentarieB. Liv. TiiL 
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Greneral Wellesley wrote, *' the 65th (the unseasoned corps) 
have now only one hundred men fit for duty/^ 

The 8th volume of the " Dispatches/' pages 299, 311, 343, 
and 384 ; and 9th volume, pages 53 and 235, may be consulted 
on this highly important subject. 

Young soldiers, if sent jfrom home fires aad comforts into 
trenches, wiU only fill the hospitals. There are several accli- 
matized infantry regiments conveniently situated near Bom- 
bay ; her Majesty's gaUant 64th regiment, for example, nine 
hundred strong, with subalterns of thirteen years experience 
and acclimatization, anxious for employment, unable to obtain 
promotion either by seniority rise, or purchase. 
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STRATEGICAL TERMS AND EXEMPLIFICATIONS. 



Article I. — Definition of Strategy. 

The general movements before, being within reach or view of 
the enemy, are termed strategic* 

Strategy, in an extended sense, embraces all pre-arrange- 
ments of war prior to tactical operations. 

Strategic wisdom ought to prepare victory with the least 
possible ejffusion of blood. Hence, during peace, the compli- 
cated machinery of an army should be kept exercised, and 
every part held ready for war. This is a most important point 
in strategy, the neglect of which has usually had such baneful 
effects to British forces at the commencement of a war. 

History affords strategic precedents for all occurrences. 
Hence the importance of the study of history. The Romans 
held the maxim ^* Tarn marte qtuim mercurio." Their com- 
manders were statesmen as well as warriors, therefore acted 
with strategic wisdom, preparing for war during peace. 

Army administration is a branch of strategy on the efficiency 
of which an army is dependent for health and force to effect 
the tactical impulsion requisite for victory. The arrangements 

* Spectateur Militaire, March, 1845. 
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during peace shoiild^ as far as possible^ assimilate to those of 
war^ so that new plans may not have to be carried out under 
tactical collision. Those who administer during peace should 
do so in the field ; and therefore should, as in British Indi^i 
be military men. 

Napoleon strongly expressed his opinion to this eflect, in 
his letter to the Directory, dated 25th August, 1796,* he 
observes, " / have felt how essential it is to appoint to the 
office of commissaries of war none but men who have served 
in the line for several campaigns, and given proofs of 
courage,'' The admixture of civil functionaries in war 
measures is to be deprecated. The officers and men who pre- 
pare, during peace, the equipments and munitions, should use 
them in the field. 

Article II. — Plan op a Campaign. 

Baron Jomini gives the following general plan : — 

1. A porter par des comiinaisons strategiques, le gros des 
f&rces d'une arm>ee, successivement, sur les points decisifs, d'un 
thedtre de guerre ; et autant que possible, sur ks commtmica- 
tions de Pennemi, sans compromettre les siennes. 

2. A manoeuvrer de maniere a engager le gros des forces 
contre des fractions seulement de Varmee ennem^ie.f 

The general plan is usually traced by government in com- 
munication with the chief of their selection : who, having 
their fall confidence, selects his staflF, and carries out the plan, 
without being prescribed to by persons distant from the 
theatre of war. 

* Buonaparte's Letters and Despatches. Vol. i., p. 319 
t Precis de TArt de la Guerre, eh. iiL, p. 158. 
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It is said that Napoleon^ in his Italian campaign^ knew the 
plans prescribed by the Austrian Aulic Council before the 
generals themselves received them; and^ by holding his 
masses well in hand^ was enabled to deal blows in succession 
with concentrated force. 

The orders of the home government^ in 1808^ fixed the 
point of concentration of Sir John Moore's forces^ and those 
of Sir David Baird^ within reach of the enemy, and that enemy 
conducted by Napoleon ! 

The Madras government^ in 1780^ made a similar mistake 
before Hyder AUy, who destroyed the force under Colonel 
Baallie^ and forced Sir Hector Munro to retreat. 

Marshal Soult^ in 1809^ destroyed the Spanish army under 
Areizaga^ when attempting to concentrate nearer the French 
than British head quarters. 

Plan of the Crimean Campaign, 

Whilst we are' transcribing this, the Earl of Aberdeen's 
evidence before the Committee discloses the original plan of 
the Crimean campaign. Question. — When the army landed 
in the Crimea, the government was of opinion that Sebastopol 
would fall by a coup de main? Answer. — That was the 
general belief. No wonder the army administration was not 
effective at the moment for such a decided change as the 
failure involved. Hope — delusive hope — ^led to the siege 
being attempted^ without the power of investment ; but we 
may now fairly hope that the whole of the Crimea will fall 
instead of Sebastopol ; and be retained under the guarantee 
of the western powers, as a barrier against cossack aggres- 
sion. 
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Article III. — Line of Operations. 

The line of operations should, when practicable, be short and 

single. 

Wellington always deprecated double wars and double lines. 

" I have wair*d with a worlds which vanqimhed me cnUfy 
When the meteor of oonqueBt, aUnred me toofa/r*** 

True, but in his early campaigns^ Buonaparte restricted his 
operations to short lines and single ; when he warred one wing 
at Cadiz, the other at Moscow, the great conqueror had 
become somewhat deranged, as shewn in his announcement, 
" Maitre de la mer on eu marchi droit h la fois, sur Londres, 
sur Dublin, et sur Calcutta.'' f 

The British advance on Caubul, in 1840, on two lines, both 
long, disconnected, and cut oflf, was (independent of the 
manifest injustice and impolicy of the attempt to force, on a 
warlike people, a dethroned and despised king), eminently 
contrary to true principles of strategy. 

The lines of retirement were so little protected or capable 
of defence, that a recent author observes, " Such was the 
infatuated and blind security in which matters in this country 
had been conducted, that I did not see a single station, from 
Kurrachee to Kandahar, which appeared to have been planned 
with any view to defence, or any recollection that we were in 

an enemy's country "% 

Occupation and enrichment of Afghanistan would have 
shortened the line of advance of the Russians, and have 
drained British India of its wealth : the intelligent Shroffs 

* Byron. t Montholon. Tome i, p. 107. 

t Allen's Diary of Scinde and A%hanistan, p. 74. 
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(native bankers) throughout India^ saw this clearly. The 
author^ at this crisis^ commanded the Ellichpoor division of 
the Nizam's army^ and had^ on duty^ occasional intercourse 
with the A%han chiefs Namdar Khan (son of Salabut Khan^ 
friend of the Duke of Wellington), who openly expressed r^ret 
at this fabe step of the British authorities, and observed to the 
author, '' it is easy to seize yyrongfully a strong mavis house , 
but it will be found very difficult to keep possession of it,^ 
^^ Au dela de certaines homes la grandeur d'un etat n'est pas 
que faiblesse, il faut se bomfr a ce qu^on pent vivifier et 
defendre/^* 

On the advance of the retrieving army, to Caubul, General 
Pollock, besides Jellalabad, established and preserved a suitable 
line of intermediate posts.f 



A change in the line of operations opportunely carried out, may 

be a master stroke of strategy, 

Napoleon^s ^^ Army of England^' suddenly changed its line 
of operations to the Rhine, when the Austrians had crossed 
the Inn (9th September, 1805). The French troops con- 
centrated with extraordinary celerity ; those most distant, with 
the aid of twenty thousand carriages, one hundred and eighty 
thousand men highly disciplined in the camps near Boulogne, 
divided into eight corps d'armee, which from practice in the 
camps, manoeuvred like companies of a battalion, fell on the 
Austrian forces in one central mass and two wings ; by the 
8th October the left wing was interposed between the Aus- 
trians and their own territories; Ulm capitulated; thirty 
thousand Austrians (with sixty pieces of cannon) laid down 

* Ghiibert. Tome ii., p. 11. f Kaje's Afghaiiirtan. 
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their arms to the Conqueror^ nrho, on ISth Noyember^ entered 
Vienna^ and passed through it to occupy the imperial palace 
of Schoenbrun — ^the battle of Austerlitz was fought 2nd De- 
cember, 1805.* 

With the identical force with which he thus prostrated 
Austria in less than two months, he had threatened to be, in 
four days, in London, firom the time of his effecting a landing ; 
the force in the camps of instruction was made ready for either 
contingency, and had attained wonderfdl efficiency ; a coup 
d'etat was requisite for financial reasons ; his hundred and 
eighty thousand men required to be fed, either in England or 
Austria. On the 4th October, 1805, he wrote from Louisberg, 
in Wirtemberg, " / have no need of money from France ; we 
live here on Bons, treasury bills discharged by contributions, 
and exactions on conquered countries J^ He would have pre- 
ferred London for his bank, could he have got there — si vis 
pacem para bellum — neglect not either the navy or army, nor 
the artillery arm. 

In 1806, when the King of Prussia detached Blucher and 
the Duke de Weimar, to cut Napoleon^s line of communication 
with Mayence, this great strategian adroitly relinquished his 
line on Mayence, assumed another (from the fort of Cro- 
nach by Forcheim and Strasburg) and cut off the Prussian 
army from the Elbe and Berlin. Plus de cent mille 
hommesy des centaines de canon, et des drapeaux, furent les 
trophies de cette joumSe/^ This strategic blow availed more 
than many tactical sanguinary combats — of such consequence 
is strategy, or in other words, science and calculation in war. 
The Prince de Ligne makesPrince Eugene say to his Sovereign, 
in 1734, "fiii votre majesti voulait recommencer la guerre, je 

* Alison, ch. zl. and xliJ. 
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ne vols pas de grands genSraux pour commander ses armees. 
n/aut attendre qu'il en vienne."* The present war and camps 
of exercise, with encouragement to officers to study their pro- 
fession, will produce generals for future commands ; mean- 
time our present generals have done welly with a few thousand 
men, to stand their ground against the forces, naval and 
military combined, of such an empire as Russia. The fault 
in strategy is not to be attributed to them, but to those who 
drew up the plan of the compaign, and expected Sebastopol to 
fall by a coup de main. 

To force an enemy to change his line of retirement is a master 

stroke in strategy. 

The blow, strategic, at Vittoria, forced the French to a 
disastrous change in their line of retirement. The intelligence 
of this master-stroke was received by Napoleon with conster- 
nation, on the 30th June, 1813. He immediately signed the 
convention, before Mettemich could hear of this victory of 
great results. 

. Changes of ministry involve changes in policy. A suitable 
change in a line of operations is also highly important, but 
requires the mind of a master to arrange — finance, adminis- 
tration transport, every pre-arrangement must be 'made, not 
only with precision and effect, but with secrecy. 

Advantage of an interior line of operations. 

All the skill of Wellington was requisite to deprive Soult of 
the advantage he possessed, in 1813, when entrenched near 
Bayonne, &om having an interior line. Soult made admirable 

• Memoires du Prinoe Eugene de Savoie Qk Londres, 1811) » p. 181. 

o 2 
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blows, but WellingtoB, with British troops, was able to parry 
them. 

Blncher, after his defeat at Ligny, and retirement on Gem* 
blonx and Wavre, to his great hononr held firm to his 
interior line of commnnication with the British army at 
Waterloo, affording to Wellington the confidence which 
enabled him to triumph without retirement. If Blucher had 
retired on Mastricht or Yenlo both armies might have been 
compromised.* 

Napoleon and Frederic the Great so managed their rein- 
forced advanced guards as to retain the advantage of being 
able to strike differently from the apparent indication. Na- 
poleon threatened the Austrian army from Cherasco, but his 
real attack was on the magazines of Pavia and Milan. Fred^c 
threatened the right centre of the Austrians at Leuthen, whilst 
his columns attacked in force the weakened left. 

Napoleon surprised Melas by departing from recognised 
maxims of war when he crossed the St. Bernard, and placed 
his forces on the extreme right of the Austrian army, and 
eventually (after having secured footing in Lombardy, and 
ample resources on the left bank of the Po) threatened their 
rear, and gained the battle of Marengo.f 

By a single line of operations, it must not be supposed that 
an army marches in a vast body on one road. Napoleon held 
his manoeuvring columns like the thumb and fingers of one or 
both hands, wherewith to grasp his enemy ; at other times (as 
previous to the battle of Friedland) in " echelon of cmps 
d'armee" always ready, however, to conjoin in mass or unite 
for attack. 

* See Precis de TArt de la Guerre, ch. iii., art. zxil., p. 297. 
t See Jomini, ch. iii., art. xxi.» p. 257* 
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Columns for collecting and escorting supplies are arranged; 
and sometimes a portion of an army occupies a strong point 
(Pappui for the rest ; but all should be under one chief, and 
all ready to unite at his command. 



Lines of operations are concealed, as far as possible y from the 

enemy, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Napoleon^ when at St. Helena^ placed on record Caesar's 
stratagem^ when he effected his first descent on England : — 
'' // mouilla sur le rivage cT Angleterre, mais devant des cStes 
fort ilevees ; il rallia tout son convoi, et i trois heures apris 
midi, au moment ou la maree devenait favorable^ il leva Vancre 
et se porta a trots lieues de la, ou il opera sa descente sur une 
plagCy plate et unie"* With steamers^ much greater facility 
exists for demonstrations far removed from the real place of 
landing. In such a descent of what use would coast batteries 
be? 

Napoleon states that Caesar failed in keeping a footing in 
Britain^ because he undertook the expedition with too small a 
force^ particularly cavalry^ ^^ arme qui etait indispensable dans 
un pays comme t Angleterrc'^f Our yeomanry cavaby should 
be^ however^ unrivalled in operations where hedges^ ditches^ 
and five-barried gates have to be taken. 

2. Wellington^ in 1809^ failed to induce Cuesta to combine 
in a line of operations which would have cut off the French, 
under Victor, from their pre-arranged line of retirement. 

* Freds des Qn^rres de Jules Cesar, par rEmpereor Napoleon, par 
M. Marchand, p. 58. t Ditto, p. 71. 
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When Beresford menaced his flank by Castello Branco^ Victor 
retired on his resonrces.* 

The whole of Jomini^s Chapter III., Article 21, is deserving 
study. 

The Marquis de Temay, in the second book of his " Traite 
de Tactique,'^ gives detailed instructions regarding Lines of 
Operations, mth reference to battles j ordinary commanders 
only look with tactical eyes on an enemy in position, and 
attack more with reference to a well-filled list of killed and 
wounded, and a dashing attack direct on the enemy ; but this 
was not the method of Wellington, and his selected generals. 

When the effect of camps of instruction, and the improved 
iostruction now available to British officers, has brought the 
study of strategy more prominently forward, the despatches 
of commanders will, like those of Wellington, be replete with 
information for fixture guidance. 

The line^ or lines, of operation on which an enemy advances, 
would probably be his line, or lines of retirement in case of 
reverse.ic 

If, however, we were opposed to a Napoleon, we should 
by no means expect this, but rather that he would, in 
advancing, exhaust the resources of his line of advance, and 
establish, rapidly and unexpectedly, magazines (or means of 
securing them) on another line — ^he would endeavour to do 
the reverse of what might be expected. 

Aeticle IV. — Lines of Communication. 
Jomini thus defines these lines : — 

* Lord Londonderry's Narrative. Vol. ii., ch. xv., p. 372. 
' t Marquis de Temay. Liv. ii., oh. ii., art. i. 
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'^ Lignes de communication, conviendra pour designer les 
routes practicables qui liiraievt les differentes fractions de 
I'armee reparties dans Vetendue de la zone d^ operations/^* 

The Duke of Wellington employed a Hardinge to keep 
secure his communication with the Prussians. On the 
9th of May, 1815, the Duke wrote to Sir Henry, " The 
communication was put an end to yesterday/' and to the 
Prussian general, at Charleroi, the same day, "La commu^ 
nication a ete arretee hier^f 

Wellington, therefore, cannot have been surprised at 
Quatre Bras; the infantry, it is true, were attacked without 
having, for the period, the support of artillery, or aid of 
cavalry; but this may have arisen from the faulty system 
which prevails in the British army of having distinct canton- 
ments for each arm, instead of being in " corps d^arm^e,^' 
complete in all arms, or, as General Pelet would say, 
'' Organize comme un regiment" 

General Charles de Clausewitz, in Chapter XVI. of the 
second volume of his work entitled "De la Guerre," has 
some useful observations regarding Hnes of communication ; 
he terms them " Arteres vivifiantes" which cannot be cut, 
without paralyzing the army. J 

Our fleets keep open our communication by sea, but in 
these days of steam power, it is scarcely practicable for fleets 
of sailing vessels, however numerous, to keep open the com- 
munication ; the possibility of a temporary landing of troops 
should be recognized, and provided for, by means of rapid 
concentration of troops and batteries. 

* See Traite de Tactique. Tome i., ch. iii., art. xzi , p. 227. 
t Despatches. Vol. xii., pp. 367, 368. 
J De la Guerre, ch. lyL 
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We must uot depend solely on our fleets. The Austrians^ 
in 1796, relied too exclusively on their central fortresses, 
Philipsburg, Manheim, Mayence, and Ehrenbreitzen ; but, 
observes the Archduke Charles, "Quepeut on sepromettre d€ 
la solidite du centre, quand les flancs etant a decouverts, 
Pennemi seport sur les communications/' 8cc,'^ 

The lines of communication of the British forces in Af- 
ghanistan were not kept secure, not even between the canton- 
ment and Bala Hissar. 

General Clauaewitz well defines the advantage possessed 
by the defenders of a country invaded, ^^Dans son propre 
pays, une armee aura av^si sa ligne de communication pre^ 
paree, mais elle vlen depend pas absolument. En cas de 
besoin, elle pent Vabandoner et choisir toute autre route dispo^ 
nible. Partout, elle rencontre la bonne volonte. Une armee 
en pays ennemi, an contraire, ne pent en general, consid&rer 
comme lignes de communication que Us routes qu'elle a suivi 
en avanqantJ' 

Article V. — Lines op Offence and Defence. 

When Sir Henry Hardinge arrived in India, in July, ] 844, 
the lines of defence on the Sutledge were weak ; this was 
remedied, in a great measure, by the 1st December, 1845. 
The troops on the first line, Firozepoor, Loodianah, Subbatoo, 
and Kussowlee, were increased to 32,000 men, and about 
sixty-eight pieces of cannon, chiefly, however, field pieces. 
In the second line, Meerut and Kumaul, about 10,000 men 
and twenty-four guns ; the object being apparently to deter 
the Seikhs from invasion, by an imposing force in the first 

* See Frincipes de Strategic, ch. ii., p. 12. 
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line^ rather than invite them to it by having the small force 
on the first line, and the reserve line strong. 

The Seikhs crossed the Sutledge, in December, 1845, to 
lare-arranged positions, bringing with them heavy guns. 
The struggle, as might be expected, was most severe ; their 
defeat was not final ; they prepared for another campaign. 

It was during this interval, that we took the liberty of 
forwarding, by permission, to a high stajQP officer in India, the 
portion of our work advocating the use of batteries of position 
and concentration of artillery fire, as we now endeavour to 
deprecate total reliance on leviathan ships and immovable 
coast batteries, and advocate steam gun-boats and batteries 
of position capable of acting wherever required to concentrate 
effectual fire. 

We would earnestly recommend that batteries of position 
should be held ready in each county of England and Scot- 
land, to be used with the reserve or militia when called out, 
during peace for exercise, and to be concentrated to resist 
any attempt at invasion. Expensive land batteries, in fixed, 
and therefore known, positions, can easily be avoided or turned; 
we might let a hostile fleet cast anchor, and then concentrate 
two batteries, each of one hundred guns, and cover them 
at once by materials held ready, without disclosure. If any 
batteries are made, they should be merely slight rises of 
ground, in spots commanding good anchorage ; these rises, 
about four feet in height, might be made by throwing there 
systematically the scrapings of the roads, which, in course 
of time, would form a compact parapet, not liable to splinter, 
and which (unobtrusive during peace) might, in ten minutes, 
be cut into shape for a battery. 

Napoleon, at Toulon, when quite young, pointed out the 
inexpediency of batteries of masonry. 
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The noble dray and agricultural horses of each county 
would take the batteries into position with as much facility 
as the elephants did those which prepared victory at Guzerat, 
and the concentration of fire might be increased by sending 
guns on garrison carriages mounted on railroad vans ; but 
this should be practised during peace. 

Abticle VI. — FaoNT op Ofesations. 

The true front of operations is kept undisclosed as long 
as convenient ; what Jomini terms "fronts strategiqiiea/^* 
would appear to be those taken up preparatory to assuming 
the initiative^ and before disclosing our true front. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In 1809, Berthier (probably under secret instructions 
from his master) extended the front of the French army so 
much, that the Austrians were induced, by the scattered state 
of the French corps d^armee, to cross the Inn. This being 
telegraphed to Paris, Napoleon disclosed his true front like a 
flash and bolt on the Austrian line of communication with 
Vienna. " Cet emploi altematify des mouvements larges, et 
des mouvements concentriques, est (observes Jomini) le verit- 
able cachet d^un grand capitame!^ 

2. In 1813, Napoleon^s front of operations extended from 
the river Niemen to the river Bug, the right three hundred 
miles from the left — this was the front of the giant deranged. 

Baron Jomini, in Chapter III., Article 20, of his " Precis 
de TArt de Guferre," has some useful information on the sub- 
ject of fronts of operation. 

* Chapter iii, art. xxii., p. 206. 
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Article VII. — Base of Operations. 

" The first duty of au army is to secure a firm base of 
operations/^ and to renew a secure base on advancing far firom 
the original base."* 

" Any general who conveys his army far from its hnae, not 
being assured of his communications^ commits a fault, which 
even victory would not justify/'f 

Soltikof and Fermor have certified to Russian £mperor8 the 
danger of moving Russian forces far from their true base. 

^' I have always found that when I have undertaken an 
operation which has removed me to a distance from the 
magazines of the army, the troops have starved.'^ j: 

In defensive-offensive warfare, such as defence of a country 
invaded, the bases available should not be disclosed to the 
enemy — they need not be parallel to his base. In 1812, 
^' Cefut en basant perpendiculairement sur POsca et Kahuna 
que les Rosses purent executes leur marche deflanc, surWiazma 
et KrasnoV § 

The true bases are those best adapted for reaUsiiig our own 
resources, whilst placing us in a position to threaten and cut 
off the line and base of our opponent, affording secure refuge 
in case of need. II 

At page 189 of his^^Precis,'' Jomini makes some observations 
regarding the campaign of Russia against Turkey in 1828 and 
1829, interesting under present circumstances, as showing 
that the safety of Turkey depends on the maritime powers. 
In Article 23 are some useful observations regarding '' des 

* Napoleon to the Army of Italy. 

t Jomini and Duchateau. X WeQington. 

§ Jomini's Precis, ch. iii., art. xnii, p. 184*. 

II Ditto ditto p. 188. 
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bases passagereSy^ to be seized and retained by an invading 
army and held by reserves well appuyed. 

General Clausewitz, in his XVth Chapter, Liv. v., treats 
on the subject of bases of operations, and dwells on ihe force 
p^iven them by the depots being established ^^ dans des places 
fortes," that the dependence on the base increases according 
to the size of the army and length of its line of communica- 
tion. " L*armee est comparable a un arbre. (Test dans le sol 
qui le porte que ce dernier pompe ses forces vegetatives. Tant 
quHl n'est qu^arbrisseau il se laisse facilement transplanter ; 
mais cela devient difficile et de plus en plus difficile a mesure 
que Parbre grandit. Un petit corps de troupes a aussi ses 
radicules d' alimentation, fnais il trouve son existence plus 
facilement en tout lieu. II nen est pas de mtme dHune armee 
nombreuse. Ainsi lorsqu'il est question de I'influence que la 
BASE exerce sur Ics operations, les idees doivent constamment se 
moduler d^apres la dimension de V armee dont il s^agit.^^^ 

Article VIII. — ^Theatre op operations. 

The theatre of operations of an army is defined by Jomini 
as "Tout le terrein qu^elle chercherait a envahir, et tout celui 
qu'ellepeut avoir a defendre"\ 

But that if two armies combine their manoeuvres in concert, 
then the theatre of operations of each army, " Prise isole- 
ment, ne devient en quelque sort, qu^une des zones d" operations 
de Vechiquier -general, que les masses belligerantes doivent cwi- 
brasser dans un mime but/'X 

* De la Guerre. Tome ii., Liv y., p. 161. 
+ Jomini, eh. iii., art. xvii., p. 170. 
X Ditto ditto* 
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Boads^ and in modem days railroads^ converge naturaliy 
towards the capital and the richer cities of an empire ; they 
are, therefore, very important objects of a theatre of war, 
and if held under scientific pre-arrangement, they are con- 
ducive to defence rather than oflFence, and are favourable to 
the defenders of a country invaded. 

It will be seen, in the ^^ Bulletin des Sciences Militaires," 
that a Government commission in France controls pubhc 
works generally, so as to conduce to the defence of the empire, 
as also to facilitate dispatch of troops and stores to the coasts 
and frontiers. 

We conclude that this is, or ought to be, the case in Great 
Britain; national preservation should have precedence over 
all private interests. 

Under this system, Peter the Great led Charles XII. of 
Sweden into a cul de zac or zone, which had been swept clean 
of all resources, whilst the Bussian points d^appui fortresses 
amply supplied his own army. Famine and winter prostrated 
the Swedish army; they were strategically beaten before 
being conquered at Leono and Pultowa.* 

Napoleon, regardless of this historical fact, was led by the 
*' meteor of conquest '^ towards Moscow, which was patriotically 
sacrificed to ensure the safety of the empire. It will probably 
have risen like a phoenix from its ashes. 

It is melancholy to think, that one man, perhaps afllicted 
with monomania, has again embroiled nations. 

If roads converging from rich cities, depots and dock- 
yards, towards the metropolis, aid in defence, it is proper 
that these roads should be defended. Strong natural posi- 
tions, with means at hand for entrenching them, are perhaps 

{ See Lord Dover's Lives of Eminent Sovereigns. 
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better than fortresseB ; bat we have all seen the importance 
of Badajoz^ in 1811 : it waa the ^'Key of tbe French move- 
ment in the Alentejo^ and a connecting link with Seville and 
their divisions before Cadus/^'^ 

Still we incline to prefer undisclosed strong positions to 
fortresses. Jomini observes that Napoleon forced his way 
over the St. Bernard Alps and Splngen, but that ^' Un 
miserable ruisseau borbeux, et un enclos de murs pmsent 
changer see destinies a Waterloo J' Of such effect are checks 
under fire, caused by imforeseen obstacles; a similar small 
stream, with a marshy bed, caused the disaster to Lord 
Audley and the Lancastrian forces at Blore Heath. 

Abticle IX. — Marches of Armies. 

The marches made by the divisions of an army, before 
being within reach of the enemy, are, by the Marquis de 
Temay, classed : — 

1. Marches ordinaires.f 

2. Marches accelerees.i 

3. Marches en poste.^ 

They are each considered with reference to all occurrences 
and localities, but in too volimiinous a manner for our con- 
tracted limits ; staff officers can refer to the work itself — we 
merely make a few extracts* 

1. The Marquis recommends unifonnity of portions of an 
army successively marching on an assigned route, as it 
facilitates provisioning and billetting.|| 

* Lord Londonderry's Narrative. Vol. ii., p. 158. 
t Traits de Tactlqiie. Lir. i., ch. i., sec. i. 
X Ditto, sec. ii. § Ditto, sec. iii. 

11 Traits de Tactique. Lir. i., ch i. 
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2. That^ when making forced marches^ Napoleon increased 
the '^ jouissances'^ of his soldiers. No donbt their comforts 
shonld be attended to the more exertion is required. General 
Ochterlony^ when defending Dehli^ and when the Sepoys could 
not be permitted to leave the wails to cook^ had their mnch- 
pri2ed^^m6^/aeey^*issued to them — ^thenative soldiers aregrate- 
fiil and observant. K exertions are made to get them even pulse 
to parch and eat^ they refresh themselves^ and have renewed 
physical as well as moral courage. No one has made more 
important use of this knowledge than Sir George Pollock did 
at Peshawur^ when the Sepoys were disheartened and worked 
upon by the disaffected Seikh soldiers. It was^ as Sir Jasper 
NichoUs truly and candidly put on record^ fortunate that 
General Pollock had at that tune^ command ; the Seikh sol- 
diers would have been delighted had the Sepoys really 
mutinied. 

3. The importance of having always four days provisions 
with the soldiers^ renewed at whatever cost. " Cette rn^sure 
quipremunit contre taua les evenemens paraissait siimportante 
a Frederic et a Napoleon, quails ne negligeaient jamais, la 
vieUe (Pun mouvement general, d^ordonner a leurs troupes 
ePemporter du pain, pour quatre jours.^' 

4. Section Srd^ chapter I.^ of the Marquis de Temay's 
work, relates to the mode in use formerly in forwarding 
troops by post in relays of carriages. The imperial French 
guard was thus sent, in 1806, from Paris into Saxony for the 
grand movement to surprise Ulm; and no doubt this is 
arranged for reinforcements and supplies to Sebastopol. Their 
line of supply should be intercepted ; but, to do this safely, the 

• Confectionaries. 

p 2 
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allies must have a coyering army able to keep the fields whilst 
the siege is undertaken by the other; the fall of Sebastopol 
would then be simultaneous^ with occupation and retention of 
the Crimea. 

5. Chapter II. of the Marquis's work wiU repay perusal ; • 
particularly that relating to '^ V6x6cutian des marches retro- • 
grades" 

This talented^ though somewhat diffuse author^ has written 
a work which might ha.ve been of use on many occasions^ as 
suggesting improvements and expedients. He observes^ ^^ Si 
les vices de la constiiutUm militaire (evidently alluding to 
Great Britain) du pays, siparerU pendant la paix, les troupes 
d^une mime division," It will be the more requisite to assemble 
them for exercise; and^ that the longer they are together 
under an able chief who is to command them^ the more effi- 
cient they will prove when actually in the field — this cannot 
be denied. 

The Marquis dwells on the importance of soldiers being 
inured to marches and pursuits^ ^' A quoi servirait la victoire, 
si apres I' avoir obtenve, on se contentait de conserver son champ 
de bataille" * 

His instructions for route marches^ and the form of an 
itineraire, are well worthy of study in the Quarter-master 
General^s department. A very small slip of paper, in ruled 
columns, arranges twenty-eight days marches, and provision- 
ing for the army of Naples, in 1 799, to eflfect a junction with 
the army of Italy on the river Po; it is the order of march 
of General Macdonald. 

* Traits de Tactiqne. ^vant propos, p. 2. 
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8iM par Varmie ds Naples lorsqu* elle evacua ce royautne dans la eampagne 
de 1799, pour opirer sa jonction sur Us lords dm JPo awe Varmie d^Italie. 



DATES. 



Le 9 Toasa 

10 Id. 

11 Id. 
19 Id. 
13 Id. 
U Id. 
15 Id. 
lO Id. 

17 Id. 

18 Id. 

19 Id. 

20 Id. 

ti Id. 

38 Id. 
S3 Id. 
84 Id. 
35 Id. 
2S Id. 
37 Id. 
28 Id. 



AVANT-GARDE 

GBMBBAL SALM, 

environ 

8000 horn. inf«, 

100 cayaleriei 

53 artUlerie. 



Seua 

Pont da Oarigliano 
Holi di Oaeta .... 

Temdne 

Ciatema 

Genxano 

Rome 

Monteroni 

Viterbe 

Bolzena 

Aquapendente. . . . 

Radicofani 

Bonconvento 

Sienne 

Barberino. . . 
Florence . . . 

Empoli 

Pontadera. . . 
Pise 



1" DIVISION 

OBN. OLLIYIBR, 

environ 

5000 hom. ini^, 

700 cavalerie, 

800 artillerie. 



■ • • • 



2« DIVISION 
GBN. mVSCA, 

environ 

4800 hom. inf«, 

800 cavalerie, 

130 artillerie. 



Capoue 

San Germano . 

Arce 

Isola 

VeroU 

FerenUno 

Valmontone. . - . 

Fraicati 

Rome 

Monteroni .... 

Viterbe 

Bolxena 

Aqaapendente. . 
Radicofani .... 
Bonconvento .. 

Sienne 

Barberino 

Florence 

Pistoie 

San Marcello . . 



Caserte . .* 

Presenaano .... 
San Germano . . 

Arce 

Isola 

VeroU 

Ferentino 

Valmontone. . . . 

Fraseati 

Rome 

Monteroni .... 

Viterbe 

Bolzena 

Aquapendente. . 
Radicofani .... 
Bonconvento .. 

Sienne 

Barberino 

Florence 

Sejour 



PARC 

D'ABTILLXBIB, 

8ALTA, CBB7 
OB BBIGADB. 

environ 
000 hommci. 



Capone 

Mola di Gaeta 
Terradne .... 

Velletri 

Albano 

Rome 

Sejour 

Sejour 

Sejour 

Monteroni .. 

Viterbe 

Bolxena 

Aquapendente 
Radicofani .. 
San Quirico . . 

Sienne 

Poggibonai .. 
Barberino .... 
Florence .... 



QUARTIER. 
GENERAL, 

enylron 

SOObODUMI. 

Naples. 

>( 
Mola di Gaeta. 
Terradne. 
Cistema. 
Genxano. 
Rome. 
Sejour. 
Monteroni. 
Viterbe. 
Bolxena. 
Aquapendente 
Radicofani. 
Bonconvento. 
Sienne. 
Barberino. 
Florence. 
Sfjoor. 
Sejour. 
Sejour. 



N. B. La raison militaire goidant dans tous lea itin^raires, on Toit dans oelui- 
ci qui comprend une marche de yingt jours que les troupes n'ont aucun sejour; 2* 
que les Echelons se succ^dent dans les gites ou les biTOuacs sans intervalle des quails 
Bont arriT^s a la hauteur de Borne, et obliges de suivre une seule route ; 3' qu'on 
a reserve au pare d 'artillerie la route la plus commode. 

A son arriyee & Florence I'arm^e ajant op^rd sa jonction arec les forces laiss^s 
par le general Moreau en Tosoone, elle regut une nouvelle organisation pour oon- 
tinuer see operations. 
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A copy of this was forwarded to the head quarters of 
Buonaparte^ who would know precisely what number of troops 
were^ on each of the twenty-height days, at each place, on the 
route, in case of requiring to reinforce or detach. Woe 
betide any one who should deviate or obstruct. 

The most implicit obedience and precision was exacted; 
strategic movements require this. The object of strategy is 
to spare tactical effusion of blood. Were honors due to 
results of victories, rather than to large casualty lists^ this 
would, more than anything else, cause study of their pro- 
fession by commissioned officers; and^ eventually, bring 
strategy more into use and repute : the attempt to besi^;e 
Mooltan, without a covering army, was xmstrategic, and 
caused, for the time, loss of prestige to the British in India, 
and eventually a prolonged war. 

We have more recently seen that great efpiision of blood 
has been shed, from a plan not carried out with sufficient 
means. The departure from strategic principles was not the 
&ult of either generals or soldiers ; they are deserving of the 
highest honours for their tactical gallantry. 



Marches within reach of the enemy. 

These are tactical marches, and unless we have secured 
advantage strategically, we are likely to suffer : we recom- 
mend the study of the Marquis de Temay's second chapter, 
section the first. In 1814, Marshal Blucher was cruelly 
punished for having placed the Biver Mame between the 
corps of Sacken and D'York. Napoleon having destroyed 
the corps of Alzusief, at Champ Aubert, defeated the Bussians 
at Montmirail, before the Prussians could succour them, " ils 
narriverent a Montmirail que, pour 4tre temoins de la defait 
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de levrs alliSs, & Haut-Epine/* where alone they cotdd effect 
their jimction^ as was no doubt well known to Napoleon. 

Marches of a covering force or advanced guard. 

This is noticed in the fourth chapter ^ the Marquis mentions 
that this was particularly the system of Marshal Daun^ that 
the deviation &om it at Hochkirch^ (when Laudon was per- 
mitted to direct the attack)^ was the Qause of Frederic being 
surprised and defeated. The Austrians had been accustomed^ 
when moving from position to position^ to cover their inner 
flank by troops strongly posted^ en cordon; this usually 
disclosed their intended movements^ and was generally of 
advantage to the king ; but on this deviation from their usual 
dilatory proceedings he was taken by surprise^ in a position by 
no means a good one. '^Uetonnement d'une attaque imprevue 
produit souvent bien de Veffet!^ 

Advanced and flank posts during a march. 

Advanced posts should be held in view by a commander of 
an advance guards so that if suddenly attacked^ he may 
promptly take up ground suitable to his force^ whether advan- 
cing or retiring, he thus moves on with confidence ; has his 
patroles distant in proportion to the time he requires ; sends 
out intelligent officers, light weights, on what, in the East, 
are called bad-*pae6s (swift as the wind), within view (but 
themselves concealed) of the enemy, watching his every move- 
ment, and thus giving to his chief information of the enemy, 
which will enable him, by strategy, to defeat his plans ; that 
is to say, so to march, as to ensure, on a strategic point, 
preponderance of force unexpectedly : on this subject read 
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chap. vii. Liv. v. of General Clausewitz's "la Guerre -^^ and 
" Traite de Tactique," liv. ii. ch. viii. 

Flank Posts 

Are requisite to prevent the enemy coining unexpectedly 
on our flank and rear, forcing him to a detour, which may 
expose his own flank to our attack: "II est toujours utile 
(Pappuyer les ailes de Varmee a des obstacles susceptibles 
de couvrer leur flanc, pour obliger les enemies a faire un plus 
grand detour, s'ils entreprennent de tourner Varmee"*^ 
We have indicated below where an intelligent officer, studying 
his profession, may obtain useful facts and examples regarding 
flank posts. 

In 1796, Beaulieu had left his right wing without appui. 
Bonaparte, learning this, defeated the Austrians at Monte- 
notte, and successively at Dego and Ceva. 

It was a maxim of Frederic the Great, from which he 
never deviated, that when making flank marches near an 
enemy, the troops of each line should form distinct columns, 
"Chaque ligne d* inf ant erie former a habituellenient une colonne 
particulihre ; '^ that positions for battle on the pivot flank 
should always be available, the regulating column (the one 
nearest the enemy) arranging this. The commander of this 
column took especial care not to let the enemy catch him, 
"dans les terrains ou les troupes ne pourraient combattre 
qu'avec disavantageJ^ On this system flank marches are 
not so dangerous: "Halt!'^ "Wheel into /me /'^ places the 
several lines into tactical order of battle in a selected posi- 
tion.t 

* Traits de Tactique. Liv. ii., ch. viii., art. iii., p. 429 ; and Frincipes 
de Strategic. Tome ii., cli. iii., p. 25. 

t Traits de Tactique. liv. i., ch. ii. 
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AnTiCLE X. — Positions and Geoxtnd should be suitable 

FOB THE SEYEBAL AbMS. 

Strategy may enable a numerically inferior force to obtain 
preponderance; but '^ Le plus foible succombera toujour s s^il 
n^a pas sUy par ses manceuvres anterieures, se preparer une telle 
predominance sur une aile ou sur le flanc de Vennemie, qu'il 
en resulte un ascendant marque dans la suite des operations.''^ 

Each arm of war must be placed and used appropriately, 
not only at the commencement of a battle, but during all the 
changes. We have seen with what irresistible force Napo- 
leon employed concentric fire of artillery to mask the changes 
ordered for his infantry and cavalry at Wagram. 

In the Marqais de Temay's second volume much usefiil 
information wiU be found. 

Abticle XT. — Keys op Positions. 

Every position may be said to have one or more points, 
which may be called keys. The tactical key is the weak 
point locally considered. 

The strategic key has reference to higher objects than mere 
possession of the position, and defeat of the enemy ; and no 
battle should be fought without due consideration being given 
to those higher objects. 

For example, the heights of Gamarra Major aflforded a 
strategic key at Vittoria. A concentric fire of artillery 
firom those heights not only prepared victory, but their occu- 
pation in force cut off the line of communication of the 
French with France. 

At the battle of Albuera, 16th of May, 1811, the heights 

* Frincipes de Strategic. 
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ou the right of the British position were not only the tactical 
kej as commanding the rest of the position^ bnt also the 
strategic key as commanding the British communication with 
Valverde. Soult, an able strategist, finding these heights 
defended by Spanish troops, attacked this key, making a 
strong demonstration towards the bridge. The Spaniards 
behaved with gallantry; but Soult^s impulsion was carried out 
with strategic skill which could not be withstood by them ; 
they fell back. A most desperate combat now took place to 
regain tactically what had been strategically won. The 
British would not be beaten, though 4,158 out of 7500 fell 
killed or woimded. 

The battle of Albuera affords information on several 
points.* 

1. That ^^ heavy cannonades ^^ on the troops making the 
demonstration attack, serve to cover and conceal the real one : 
the British were deceived by the demonstration.t 

2. That if the key tactical i& also the strategic key, it 
should be held by the best troops, well supported by reserves. 

3. That cavalry cannot, without aid of infantry and 
artillery, protect and retain heights, which are important keys 
of positions. 

4. The scientific mode in which the French artillery 
covered the charge of the Polish lancers. 

5. That a heavy casuality list does not of itself demonstrate 
science — ^the heroic tactical defence of the British retrieved 
the battle ; but Soult gained his object, the relief of Badajoz. 

6. Soult at Albuera, like Frederic the Great at Leuthen, 
strategically screened his troops, as did Beningzen in 1806, 
Napoleon at Ligny, and Wellington at Waterloo. 

* ATiTiftla of the Peninsular War. Tol. m.» p. 85. 
t Lord Londondeny. VoL ii, p. 192. 
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Abticus XII. — Objects op Attainment. 

The object of attainment of the British, in Spain, was the 
preservation of Europe from the grasp of a giant conqueror, 
deranged by ambition — the object of the allies at present 
would appear similar. 

The immediate object of attainment of Napoleon, in 1800, 
when he crossed the Alps, was possession of the cannon and 
resources at Pavia, and in the Milanese, prior to fighting the 
battle of Marengo. 

Bulow writes ^^ Comment ne pas s'etonner en observant que 
les Autrichiens avaient etabli leur magazines dans les places 
(mvertesy * 

Moreau, in 1800, enveloped Stockach with such rapidity, 
as to obtain, uninjured, the magazines: and, subsequently, 
(as they required them) the resources on the lUer, the Upper 
Danube, and the Neckar. 

Rome was in barbarian power when the granaries of Ostia 
were seized. 

The British troops, in Caubul, were paralyzed from their 
enemies being permitted to command their resources. 

The Turks, in 1711, by cutting oflF the Russian supplies, 
forced Peter the Great to accept terms, after he had crossed the 
Pruth with one hundred thousand men. This experience ought 
to be turned to account. Temporary deserts do not perma- 
nently injure cultivated lands, but rather the contrary. The 
inability of the allies to cut off the supplies of the Russians, 
shows that they have commenced a siege with inadequate 
means. Even Gustavus Adolphus, and Napoleon were pros- 
trated when strategically opposed. 

"^ Histoire de la Campagne de 180O, p. 140. 
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In manoeuvres in and near the camps of instruction^ it 
would be desirable to have some specified objects of attainment 
for the contending divisions to manoeuvre on^ to seize^ or 
retain. 

Article XIII. — Frontiers, Depot, and Appui Fortresses. 

Large Rivers y Chains of Mountains y and DesertSy are considered 

frontier obstacles. 

Rivers. 

The Indus would appear a suitable boundary for our British 
Indian Empire to the North- West. 

If we enrich tracts beyond the Indus, we should have on 
that river a steam flotilla, and facilities for gathering up all 
the resources of those tracts when requisite ; and we must not 
now retain the unscientific idea that depot and appui fortresses 
can be dispensed with entirely y either in Great Britain or 
British India. 

Sir Charles Napier was correct in his remarks, that, in an 
extensive country like India, a proper arrangement of for- 
tresses would double our forces. Had the French not had 
depot fortresses in Algeria, would they have been able to 
withdraw so many disciplined troops as have been found 
efiective in the Crimea ? There are now " BishopSy SenatorSj 
and Virffins* to be protected in British India, far removed 
from ships.^^ The Russians, in their gradual approach 
towards India, neglect not depot and appui fortresses, such as 
Erivan, Nicolozeff, Gumrijt we have seen the strength of 
one of their fortified places, Sebastopol. 

* Gibbon. 

t Wagner's Ararat, quoted in Blackwood, for May, 184j9. 
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Chairs of Mountains. 

When mountains have to be crossed before arriving at a 
river, or artificially prepared desert, the frontier may be con- 
sidered strong if there are depot fortresses into which to 
gather up resources. 

Invaders cannot convey over mountains siege trains. It 
was a great mistake permitting the Seikhs, under European 
instigation^ to accumulate five hundred guns ready for joining 
the infantry and cavalry of invaders : this error should be 
carefiilly avoided in future. 

The Archduke Charles admits that, at the opening of the 
campaign of 1796, the Austrian numerical superiority was 
counterbalanced by the ability of the French to concentrate 
and manoeuvre on their appui and depot fortresses;* that 
from Basle to Philipsbourg the river Rhine alone covered at 
that time the Austrian frontier, and a river Rhine would be 
very little obstruction to a conqueror having at command so 
many gun-boats, armed with heavy cannon, capable of acting 
in rivers, and against shoal harbours. Napoleon observed, 
'^ Les armes a feu, qui ont produit une si grande revolution sur 
terre, en ont fait une tres grande dans la marine, les hatailles 
/y decident a coups de canon^ et comme Veffet du canon de- 
pend de la position, qu^il occupe, Vart de manoeuvrer, et pren- 
dre cette position, decide des bat allies navales.'' His gun- 
boats and praams carried at least five thousand heavy pieces 
of ordnance, which could be put in position on any river 
navigable for boats. 

Alison, (the historian,) was under the impression that 
Napoleon would not have fired a shot from the gun-boats and 
praams by which his fleet would have been accompanied, had 
the invasion taken place in 1805 ; this would be a fatal mistake 

* Principefl de Strategie. Tome ii., ch. ii. 
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to retain ; they would haye been of nse on the Medway, on 
the Swale^ on the Thames^ as they were on the Danube and 
on the Nile; even at aea^ in calm weather (which he would 
have chosen for his attempt) he would have tried his principle^ 
that ^'fire from the centre to tlie circumference is of littk 
avail, it is the fire from the circumference to the centre that is 
effectual^' We should pause in making leviathan ships^ which 
cannot act in shoal water^ and may have to stand sieges by 
steam praams and gun-boats if not protected by such 
skirmishers. Concentration is on the object aimed at, and one 
hundred praams might be too much for one 120-gun ship — 
they firing from the circumference to the centre. We are no 
advocates for very large and expensive ships, any more than 
for many large fortresses ; none in fact, beyond the requisite 
number of strong places for protection of military stores and 
dock-yards, and the citadels d'appui of camps of instruction ; 
one or more in each county, in which we would put the arms 
of the reserve, when not embodied, and the field batteries or 
batteries of position. 

Floating batteries would, no doubt, be of use, whether for 
defensive, or oflensive purposes ; they would admit of forming 
harbours of refuge, and could be steamed away to concentrate 
on any point threatened. We advocate undisclosed means of 
interior field fortification, with depot citadels to prevent 
capture of our resources, the importance of Stirling Castle in 
1745, when defended by General Blakenay, cannot be denied. 

Let us give credit to Napoleon's maxim, the one which has 
been published and repubUshed by French authors, "i> 
trident de Neptune est le sceptre du monde/' and not permit 
any continental nation, having a large army, to obtain perma- 
nent preponderance at sea; but to be sure of this, we must 
make our insular base (our small tract of land) secure against 
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the possibility of a temporary possession by confederate 
fleets^ of the trident. Twelve hours' possession might be 
fatal^ imless our base could hold out tmtil our fleets returned. 
We look forward to what might occur in another century^ 
day under other circumstances than the present^ when all is 
confidence and unity, which may, we trust, not be disturbed 
for many years. Our naval strength may be of use to 
Napoleon III. in the struggle to preserve Europe from 
Cossack rule and bondage. 



Article XIV. — Bbserves Strategic 

Nations have their reserve armies; armies their reserve 
divisions. In Great Britain the militia and yeomanry, if 
properly organized, would be a suitable national reserve. 

The importance of strategic reserves is weU explained in 
the Spectateur MUitaire for June, 1854. 

Young men of stature and spirit should be encouraged 
to enrol themselves. Officers of militia regiments should be 
careful not to entertain men who would not be a credit to 
the corps. Some, we fear, have entertained boys and men of 
an appearance which may have a depreciating effect; but 
no doubt the high rate of labour makes it difficult to obtain 
fit-sized men. Instead of high bounty, might not higher 
pay during enrolment be preferable ? 

Uses of Reserves. 

^'L'etablissemeTU d? une reserve intremidiare, entre la base 
et le front d'operations, offre le mSme advantage que le 
reserve de Varmie procureraj unjour de bataiUe, car eUe 

q2 
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peut voter sur lea points imporiants que Vennemi menaceraif, 
sans pour cela affaibltr V armee agissanteJ' 

Strategic reserves need not be idle ; they may be actively 
employed between the army and its base^ in securing 
'' Integrity of ground" as may be seen in Jomini's Freds de 
VArt de la Guerre, chapter III., which is deserving of 
being studied by statesmen as well as officers. The army of 
Italy never exceeded fifty thousand men in 1796 — 7 ; but the 
reserves both of men and supplies were perfect, and resto- 
rative. His movements, in celerity and precision, equalled 
those of CsBsar's legions; and as his battles were ^ned 
strategically, his losses were not inordinate, and were 
promptly made good by the reserves.* 

Since the first edition was published, in January, 1854, the 
want of a covering army, and ^'Reserves intremediares/' ha» 
caused blood of gallant men of most of the noblest families in 
Great Britain and France, also of Russia, to fiow profusely on 
the heights before Sebastopol: we were not justified in 
making a mere tactical attax^k on one side of this inmiense 
entrenched camp and fortified harbour : it was a great 
mistake, and miscalculation of time and force. 



Secrecy requisite in establishing reserves. 

If proclamation is made, and publication be given, to 
resolves, before being carried out, counter measures can, of 
coTu^e, be taken, particularly by an enemy having vast pre- 
ponderance of force spread over large tracts of country. 
Napoleon arranged his strategic reserves so that the enemy 
could not find out where they were. When he crossed the 

* Jomim's Precis, ch. iii., art. 28. 
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Noric Alps, Joubert on the Adige, and afterwards Victor 
(on his return from Italy), were his reserves.* 

In 1805, the corps of Ney and Angereaii were in reserve 
alternately, in the Tyrol and in Bavaria. 

At the battle of Casteggio (9th June, 1800), the vast 
importance of reserves was proved, 

In 1796 — 7, the victorious army of Bonaparte, in Italy, 
was kept complete in men and every requisite, by ample 
reserves of men, and supplies, not forgetting cash, held ready 
at Turin, Strasburg, and Mayence, in secure fortresses. 

After the battle of Vimiero, Sir Arthur Wellesley would 
have emplDyed the troops then landing as a reserve or flanking 
force, and have followed up the blow, but this was not com- 
prehended; Junot's corps, instead of being forced to surrender, 
was permitted to change its line of operations at British cost, 
having even their cavalry horses and baggage conveyed in our 
3hip8. 

Sir Arthur WeUesley had studied his profession, not only 
in England, but in France. He had stored his mind with 
historic resources. He had gained experience in the field ; 
had practically known the necessity for concentration of 
means on important points, and the necessity of having 
reserves within reach. He had foil confidence in his resources, 
and would, had he not been superseded, have caused Junot 
to surrender. 

Reserves strategic near the field of battle, 

When columns held in reserve are kept concealed, (as at 
Waterloo and Ligny), they act strategically. At Busaco the 
British reserves came forward so uneocpectedly, and in such 

• Botta'fl History of Italy. Vol, i., p. 01. 
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pifrcey that Massena^ in bis despatch to Berthier^ represented 
them as *^un colonne serrSe" of twenty thousand men^ under 
HiU.* 

The artillery of the young French guard (held by Napoleon 
in reserve^ until required to concentrate fire on important 

points) WEBE IBBESISTIBLE< 

Napoleon III. understands well the use of reserves^ as may 
be seen in his ^' Etudes/* torn, i.^ pages 304 and 309 j and 
yet how extraordinary that even the French have not suffi- 
cient '^ Reserves intremediar^' to admit of calculation of 
time in effecting the capture of Sebastopol. 

Reserves have in all ages been deemed essential. We learn 
from QuintuB Curtius^ that when Alexander the Great marched 
into Asia^ he left Antipater in Macedonia^ enjoining him to 
let the levy of recruits in Etm^pe be constantly proceeding, 
in order to sustain the numerical strength of the army.f 

The reserves of Great Britain were not called forth in time 
to become disciplined. 

We find an honourable member of the legislature (Sir 
James Fackenham) in his place in the British Parliament^ in 
February 1855^ stating^ ^' It was only yesterday that a very 
distinguished officer told me^ that he had seen the last draught 
of men that left England for the Crimea ; it consisted of two 
thousand men, who sailed from Portsmouth, and his description 
of them was, they wore red coats and carried mushets, but they 
were not soldiers" There was not a man among them who had 
been embodied as a soldier more than three months, many of 
them only two.X This we fear was but too near the truth ; 
and Sir Charles Packenham^s speech^ telegraphed to St. 

* Lord Londonderry's Narrative. Vol. ii., p. 46. 

t Pratt's Quintus Gurtius. Oh. iii.. Book ii. 

I Speech of Sir James Fackenham, Friday, Feb. 28, 1855. 
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Petersbui^h, on the 24th February last, may have induced 
the Czar to send seasoned veterans to contend with these 
young lads, or as many of them as may have kept out of 
hospital. 

Reserves, though concealed, should be at hand, ready. 

The Austrians, at Leuthen, had their reserves scattered 
behind a long line, they were not held well in hand in column. 
When the demonstration in force took effect towards the 
right, the reserves moved towards that point, and could not 
return in time to the real point, the extreme left. Their line 
was too extended, their force too much disseminated. 

General Senarmont had great skill in applying reserve bat- 
teries in action, as at Friedland and Ocana. French authors 
speak eloquently regarding General Senarmont's energy in 
massing artiUery on decisive points. 

Napoleon III., if we mistake not, has true tact in this re- 
spect, and cannot have approved of the dissemination of troops 
and guns at Sebastopol, nor of the apparent want of concen- 
tration of naval and military force on keys of the place. 

Article XV. — Concentration and adaptation of Means 
OF Defensive-Offensive War during Peace, on the 
principle, si vis pacem, para bellum. 

Great Britain^ accumulatiug wealth during peace, is apt to 
act contrary to the above time-honoured principle, as is 
proved by the sad losses experienced at the commencement of 
every war : in particular the one now affecting the nation, 
commenced prematurely on a peace establishment, after a 
peace of forty years, during which period all the machinery of 
that elaborate engiue, an army, had stood still and rusted. 
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We were unprepared for a campaign on strategic principled. 
To carry on war merely tactical^ is to retrograde in war opera- 
tions to as great an extent as if in commerce and the arts w^ 
laid aside all machinery^ and returned to manual labour ; or 
to the ancient times^ when the fencing-master was the chief 
instructor in camps. 

When wars are carried out tactically, without scientMe 
principles^ they are prolonged and disastrous ; one campaign 
is lost in gaining, imder fire, lost experience : for (as the Em- 
peror Napoleon observed with reference to the necessity which 
existed for keepiug an army always on an efficient footing) 
the old soldiers are those who gain battles^ not young recruits. 
Young England has run wild somewhat in depreciating vete- 
rans, and must suffer in consequence. 

The authors of the Spectateur Militaire observe, that if the 
French army had not benefitted by the Algerian school of 
war, " On ne sait trop, ou nous serions arrives. Cette cam- 
pagne permanente a laquelle chaque regiment venait prendre 
part, ct son tour, nous a evit6 le sort le plus fdcheux, qui soit 
reservi a une armie, celui d^ avoir ses officiers trop vieux, t(nis 
ses sous officiers et soldats tropjeunes,^^^ alluding to experience 
in war, rather than to age. 

Sir David Ochterlony, full of years and experience, during 
the Nepal war was pulled up the precipices by the sashes of 
his stafi^; but his head acted strategically : we did not require 
of him tactical activity — he succeeded triumphantly, when 
younger men without experience had failed. 

The Russians do not disband their armies during peace ; 
the first article of the will of Peter the Great is as follows : 

1. The Russian nation must be constantly on a war footing^ 

* Spectateur Militaire for June, 1854, p. 239. 
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to keep the soldiers warlike arid in good condition t by 
these means peace is made subservient to war, and war to 
peace!^ 

K a tiger could be made always to keep his claws closed^ 
be would be comparatively less dangerous to his neighbours ; 
but they are made retractile^ and instinct prompts him to pull 
them out and stretch them against a tree^ or other resisting 
substance^ if he intends to attack a powerful antagonist — a 
wild boar^ for example^ that has sharpened his tusks. 

We are told by French authors^ that however much a nation 
may desire peace^ her best mode of insuring it is to be prepared 
for war. In fact it is contrary to common sense and propriety 
to expose wealth and beauty, without protection, to despoilers, 
and would only tend to embroil Europe in general war. 
Great Britain should prepare during peace to repel invasion ; 
but not profess to be on a par^ numerically speakings with 
France or Russia in a land home army, but keep it up^ at its 
present strength^ on the most approved principles, and on 
a liberal footing assembling the three arms together for 
exercise, equalizing their pretensions and advantages, so 
that those seeking military honours may acquire knowledge of 
each arm of war, in order that when they come to high com- 
mands they may know how to act strategically as well as tac- 
tically. Before Napoleon had effected this, he was accustomed 
to say to those around him regarding the French Generals — 
" Que voulez vous, ils n'en savent pas davantage, ils ne con- 
naissent pas, les secrets de Part, ni les ressources de la grande 
tactique.^'f 

* We ones saw a tiger doing this, near Dowletabad, previous to his spring 
on an ox. We were on horseback at night, going to Sowzah, and had no 
means of arresting his spring — he was afterwards killed. 

t Montholon, tome i. p. 47. 
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Great Bntaiii cannot^ at any moderate expense^ raise lai^ 
armies for continental agression. Her Inicklajers^ plasterers^ 
carpenters^ masons^ gardeners^ counter-men^ and even agricul- 
tural labourers^ earn wages which they will not reUnqnish to 
enter the militia. The bribe of high bounty induces boys and 
idlers to enter for a period. It would be preferable to give 
higher daily pay whilst the miUtia men are embodied or under 
training. 

For defensive-offensive protection on any crisis, all works 
would give way, and our high-paid classes, as above, would 
give their aid : but then they would not be trained sufficiently 
as soldiers unless they could be induced, during peace, to 
undergo a certain number of days of tuition in the camps of 
exercise. The course of exercise should not be made irksome, 
but as pleasing and exciting as practicable. Their pay should 
be made up to something like an equivalent with what they 
relinquish, by judicious additions for fatigue duties. 



Article XVI. — Army Administration or Commissariat 
IS A most important branch of strategy. 

In the early wars of the British in America, there were 
great defects in army administration, and in naval and 
military combination. Frederic the Great observes, '^ Sur 
les ordres de la cour le General Bourgoyne partit du Canada 
avec 13,000 hommeSy pour se rendre a Boston, selon le 
projet qu'on lui avail donne a executer ; tandis que Lord 
Howe qui n'4tait informe de rien, s'etait empari de Philadel- 
phie, Ce defaut de concert, acheva de gater les affaires ; 
Bourgoyne, qui manquait de chevaux pour le transport de ses 
vivres, et avail entrepris une expedition impraticable relative- 
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ment aux stibsistances fut oblige de se rendre prisonnier (wec 
tmUes ses troupes, aux Americains qu'il croyait aubjuguerJ^* 

The coast armies in India gained tactical battles bjr hard 
fightings without strategic advantages^ and then had to march 
back again for supplies /f This was corrected by the Earl of 
Momington^ Lord Harris^ and Colonel Wellesley. 

Colonel Monson^ in 1804^ relied on supposed allies instead 
of his own troops for supplies — a grievous mistake. The 
strong position of Mokundra was useless under such diffir 
eulties to this iU-fated army^ ruined by deficient strategic 
and administrative arraugements^it ^^^ ^7 ^^^^ of confidence 
in the native troops. 

Napoleon^ it is true^ succeeded at first in the plan^ war 
nourishes war ; but it was by rapid marches to seize maga- 
zines and supplies left in open places by his enemies. 

Colonel Wellesley, so early as 1 798, evinced his strategic 
foresight aa regards discipline and army administration. 
'^The attention which Colonel Wellesley (in the camp of 
exercise at Wallajabad) had bestowed on the discipline and 
weU-being of the troops, and in practising them in combined 
movements; with the admirable system he adopted for 
supplying the bazars, which were kept constantly well pro- 
vided, attracted general notice and approbation.^^§ 

Accordingly, the army was, in consequence of this strategic 
foresight, in an admirable state of discipline and efficiency. 
So that the Marquis of Wellesley, having had great expe- 
rience, was induced to write to Lord EUenborough on the 

* Frederic the Qreftt. BiIemoirB de mon Temps. De 1775 jusqu a 
1778, p* 292. 

t Thornton's British Indian Empire. YoL ii., p. 263. 
X Despatches. YoL ii., pp. 388, 389, 392. 1st edition. 
§ Ditto. VoL i, p. 14. y , 

B 
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4th July^ 1842^ ^'An army unequipped with all ths vecessarief 
for its prompt movement, is no instrument of war, but a mere 
burden ; at all times, therefore, the British power in India 
should possess and maintain, in activity and discipline, an 
adequate army, and so should Great Britain in Europe" 

Those who visited the camps of Boulogne last year, "will 
have been struck with the care taken to prepare for the 
realities of war ; the " equipages militaires " actively employed, 
as if in the field, the men hutting themselves, making roads 
or marching. M. de Fonscolombe greatly praises the system 
of camps of exercise, and observes (alluding to the camps of 
Boulogne in 1805), " Les grands simulacres de guerre, de 
Boulogne eclipserent les camps et les exerdces Prussiens," 
that the French generals acquired there facility in manoeuvring 
troops— they manoeuvred brigades, divisions, and even corps 
d'armee with a precision only before practised in battalion ; 
that ^^ des camps ou comme a Boulogne Pennemi, sans Stre a 
craindre, n'est cependant point eloigne, sont pour les troupes et 
surtout pour les chefs une ecole par excellence, plus favorable 
peut'Stre au perfectionnement des methodes et au progris de 
r instruction, que la guerre mSm£,^'* 

General Charles de Clausewitz, in his work, " La Gvhre," 
has some useful observations regarding subsisting troops ; it 
will be seen therein, how essential it is when acting on the 
defensive-offensive, to have means of gathering up resources, 
and of checking invaders in an artificially made desert — his 
fifth chapter is weU worthy of perusal. 

The dispatches of the great Duke afford the best instruction 
for those who have to administer for British armies in the 
field; much, very much, depends on their efficiency in their 

* Besuzn^ Historique, p. 99. 
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iespective departments^ they should be men acciistomed to 
the din of war^ as weU as the whirl of London. 

Biscuits easier conveyed than Bread. 

Biscuits can be carried for nine days on emergency by the 
soldiers; waggons that would convey only six days bread, 
would convey biscuits for a month. The native soldiers of 
India make unleavened bread on an iron plate, which they 
carry in their haversacks, and on which they roast gram (a 
sort of pulse or pea) with which these frugal soldiers will 
support themselves when unable to cook. 

Peas so parched would be by no means unpalatable ; and we 
read in history, that at the siege of Genoa, in 1800, beans 
were considered most precious,* 

Much useful information will be found by staflf officers, in 
M. de Fonscolombe's work. 

Facility with which the French soldiers make huts. 

We observed at Boulogne, that the huts were made very 
yapidly, in a manner well suited to a dry climate. Clay well 
mixed with straw was passed over battens about ten inches 
9,part — the straw was not chopped, but purposely left long, so 
as to fold over two battens ; other men, with finer kneaded 
clay and chopped straw, put on another coat, and smoothed 
the wall: rushes would answer for the first layer, where 
procurable. A. sentry box was covered in a few minutes, 
whilst we stood by, admiring the cheerful alacrity with which 
the soldiers worked : but it struck us that these huts were 
not suited for a damp climate. 

Frederic the Great paid great attention to army adminis- 
tration. 

• Botta*s History of Italy. 
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In his insiractions to his generals he derotes his second 
article to this important snbject, and observes^ ^^ Magazines 
should be available in echelon, in the rear of our army^ in 
strong places^ replenished as fast as drawn upon ; for example^ 
in the campaign in Bohemia^ Breslau supplied Schweidnitz, 
that place replenished Jaromirtz^ whence we took (as required) 
supplies for our army/' 

Observation. 

By this echelon arrangement and system of replenishment, 
the echelon of magazines admit of retirement, with as much 
precision as the methodized retirement of tro(^; leaving 
nothing far the pursuing enemy, who is thereby retarded. 

Each company of Frederic the Great's army had a hand- 
mill daily at work, but he also had reserves of meal ; for 

■ 

example, in 1745, he had reserves of meal, first at Neustadt^ 
then at Jorawitz, afterwards at Trantemau. 

Article XVII. — Camps and Cantonments. 

Scientific calculation of time and force being, as we have 
seen, so requisite in war, it is usual for great conquerors to 
avoid standing camps, also the use of tents, which impede 
movement and disclose positions : for unless masses of troops 
are carried unexpectedly and in force on a strategical point of 
importance, the enemy, accumulating means of resistance, will 
prolong the campaign, and then exposure to atmospheric 
changes causes more loss than battles; disease prostrates 
faster than the sword. 

The c(mp de main attempted at Sebastopol having fSailed, 
it became of course requisite to put the troops under cover. 
Had they been practised previously in making mud walls 
their experience might have been of use — canvas for roo& rf 
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a temporary nature nught probably have been furnished firo«ii 
the fleet 

Meets should have reserve magazines of all stores required 
for an expedition^ whether for the army or navy^ when the 
fleet is the bctse for the army. 

In 1813^ the allied Austrian^ Prussian^ and Russian armiesi 
were eomfoil^ably hutted or lodged within the natural fortress 
foiled by the Bohemian mountains. By oocasionally ad- 
yaacing a lightly-equipped corps d^mrm^, they disturbed the 
French troops^ and brought the French guards firom the 
eoctremity of Silesia to the summit of the Erzgeberge. The 
allies were amply supplied; the French were not. Napoleon 
was obliged to move back.* 

The system of ^^ lei war support wwr/^ induced vast losses to 
the French in Saxony and in Russia ; ^^ Us peupks exasperes 
par les pillages, se soulevaient et massacraient le maraudres^'t 

Marshal Jourdan^ in 1796^ had acted on this system^ had 
levied heavy contributions on Frankfort and other cities — ^but 
mark the result. When he was checked by the admirable 
concentric accumulation of superior forces^ made by the Arch- 
duke Charles^ and had to retreat over the mountains of Fulda^ 
the exasperated peasantry^ and a few light troops^ pressed their 
rear; whilst the Archduke took the good road by Aschaffen- 
burg^ headed the French^ and retook the captured cannon^ 
inflicting great losses. 

Camot ascribes the animosity of the Germans on this occa- 
sion to the exactions and relaxation of the French troops on 
the advance. 

Selection of Cantonments. 
Camps and cantonments should never be decided on with- 
* Alison, ch. Ixxii. t Bogiii*t, p. 467 ; and AiiBon, ch. Ixziii. 

a 2 
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out consultation with medical officers responsible for thd 
health of the troops. Much saving in finance^ and in tiie 
Hves of soldiers^ will arise from this. The Afghans appear 
to have strategically arranged for the eventual expulsion 
of the invaders by forcing on than an unhealthy cantonment, 
commanded on all sides by forts. Some stations in India, 
originally selected for a company or battalion, are retained 
for a brigade or division ; but of late years much attention 
has been paid by government, to the evident advantage (even 
in a financial point of view) of locating troops above the line 
of miasma, and obtaining descending impulse by healthy 
troops. 

General Clausewitz has some striking observations r^arding 
the mortality caused by exposure of troops in unhealthy 
places ; and on the subject of cantonments and '^ lodgement 
dea troupes/'^ 

It would be matter of regret, if any camp of exercise 
should be selected without reference to sanatory proprieties. 
That great and important advantages are to be obtained by 
camps of exercise, has been proved by the camps of Boulogne, 
by that of Wallajabad, and by those in Algeria. 

A recent author, M. de Colonjon, asks, ^^ Mais fCest Upas 
vrai de dire, que nos troupes d'Afrique out sur Us regiments de 
France, ce precieux avantage, de vivre dans un pays de 
poudre, sur un sol quHlfaut conquerir piid a pied, a la pmni 
de nos bdionettes. Loin de voir dam cet avantage un sujet de 
Jalousie, U nefaut raiwnnablement y voir, qu^un sujet d^emula^ 
tion." 

"Algeria a donni a Varmee d'orimt, a Pheure de la grande 
guirre, des gen6raux aciifs, intelligmts capables, p6netris, de 

• Pe la Gutee, ch. xiii , p. US. 
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leur devoirs, familiarisSs avec tons lea details de la guirre, 
avec tons les choses da metier^ qui nous rendent dignes du 
eommandement.'^* 

# 

Theory and practice should be conjoined. 

The nicely-executed plans drawn by cadets at military 
institutions do not^ unless practically carried out in camp^ or 
on service, enable an oflBcer to understand how to mark out 
field works or make up siege materials. We had, at Addis- 
combe, when under civil management^ learnt to draw gabions, 
fascines, saps, and approaches ; but on the first occasion, during 
the Nepal war, of having to apply our theoretical knowledge, 
we had to seek aid from an experienced serjeant, who had seen 
them under actual formation. But at this noble institution, 
now maaaged on strict military principles, theory and practice 
go hand in hand. 

Napoleon advised extension of the system of military in- 
struction. He suggests that practical questions should be put 
to students, and gives an example. " Vous aurez comme Ciceron, 
sous vos ordres, 5000 hommes, 16 piices de canon, 5000 ouiils de 
pionniers, 5000 sacs a terre; vous serez ct portee d uneforit, 
dans un terrain ordinaire; dans quinze jours vous serez 
attaqiiepar une armie de 60,000 hommes, ay ant 120 pieces de 
canon, vous ne serez secouru que quatre^vingt heures apres 
avoir 6te attaquS. Quels sont les ouvrages ? Quels sont les 
traces, quels sont les profils que Part lui prescrit ? Vart de 
Vingenieur a t^il des secrets, qui puissent satisfaire ct ce 
problime ?"f 

Napoleon, impressed with the effect of concentration of 
fire of artillery, from the circumference on the centre, was 

* Spectateur Militaire, Feb. 1855, p. 204. 

t Precis des Guerres de Jules C^sar par rEmpereur Napoleon, ch. 
diiquieme. 
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probably of opimon that it would be difficult to entresch fire 
thousand men with sixteen gtxa&, on ordinary ground^ so 
securely as to enable them to hold out twenty-four hours 
against one hundred and twenty gims; but at Aldershott^ 
if we leave out the words datt9 tm terrain ordinaire^ a mamdon 
may probably be found so situated that if^ as at Sebastopd, 
every commanding height around it were cut down^ and the 
debris used for restricting fronts of approach^ to a size ea3ily 
swept by sixteen guns^ such a force might so entrench 
themselves as to hold out till relieved. 

The citadel of Cairo^ for example^ has probably had its 
scarps made perpendicubx, all surrounding heights removed, 
and made so strong, (if what we saw commenced in 1844 has 
been Ailly carried out) that the citadel might stand, as the 
fort of Dowletabad would, agamst sixty thousand men and 
one hundred and twenty guns, for a longer period than the 
time specified by Napoleon. 

There can be no doubt that the system of defence has 
made rapid and real progress since Napoleon I. pointed out 
the necessity of improvement ; and in fact it is desirable that 
the system of defensive-offensive should have superiority, as 
tending to prevent invasions and descents. We would have 
this in view in our camps of exercise, and accustom the 
soldiers to ply their respective trades during leisure hours ; 
teach them to be fertile in expedients, prompt in remedying 
breakages or wants, such as making up fuses when a supply 
fails, mounting guns without gins or other aid than men and 
tools, firing from disabled gun-carriages, remounting guns on 
blocks of wood, taking guns up heights, by parbuckling and 
by pulUes, inclosing them iu beams of wood or on sledges, 
scarping rocks and banks of rivers and rivulets, making 
bridges across narrow places by placing carriages therein, and 
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throwing bridges over larger streams ; in shorty to make the 
soldier alert and expert in availing himself of resources. Men 
of expedients in Europe^ Asia^ and America^ mnst laugh at a 
British soldier falling to be able to pound or grind, roast or 
fiy coffee, when any hollow cylinder, an empty metal barrel 
of any kind, a broken shell would have roasted enough for a 
r^ment in the course of twenty-four hours, and a 13 or 
10-inch shell made to travel over the roasted grains in a 
gutter,* would perform the grinding process; the French 
soldier would use a stone, or the butt end of his musket even, 
sooner than make difficulties, lose his cup of coffee, or its aroma. 

^^ Une armee Franqaise^ on le voit, porte en elle, tons les arts 
et metiers ; partout elle pent se suffire, a elle meme, elle est toute 
une civilization J' \ 

If we intend to keep pace with foreign armies, we must 
encourage study, — make the army more a profession — more fit 
for the field and trenches. Officers must be able with their 
own hands to do practically, and explain to their men in 
camps and in the field, what they have learnt by study and 
pi Jdrawing at xnilitar; institutions ; and, as a ^neral rule, 
things should be done, and all materials of war be made, as far 
as possible, in the mode they would have to be renewed when 
far removed from steam machinery ; or, at any rate, if steam- 
engines are used in our arsenals, the manual mode should also 
be taught, otherwise, how would a garrison cut off (like the 
illustrious garrison of Jellalabad) from communication with 
steam-engines, bouch its guns, make its fuses, re-stock its 
muskets, make up percussion caps and cartridges? All this 
work should be done during peace by working parties of 
soldiers, receiving extra pay. 

* Made of planks such as those used in arsenals for passing shells firom 
one place to another by rolling them. 

t Becent authority quoted in the Edinburgh BeYiew. 
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Article XVIII. — Sieges. 
Strategic pre-arrangements requisite. 

When the siege of a fortress or strong position is determined' 
on, the first point to be ascertained, is, the time in which it 
should be taken; the second, the /orca requisite to effect the 
object ; the third, the reserves requisite to replace casualties 
and supplies of all kinds; and fourth, the strength of the 
covering army to prevent relief and reinforcements. 

As regards the first and second points, time and force,* 
they ought to admit of calculation ; if means adequate are not 
available, the siege should not be undertaken; the law of 
nations should forbid it, in the same manner as a blockade 
without suflScient force to exact it, would not be legal. On 
the third point it is clear, that without reserves of men, 
ammunition, stores, food, and requisites of every description, 
the effective prosecution of a siege is impracticable. And 
fourthly, we have the recent example of Mooltan, that a strong 
place in an enemy^s country, cannot be invested without a 
covering army preponderant in the field. 

" In India, where success is the criterion of superiority, 
(observes Thornton) and where the tranquillity of our empire 
depends upon the high opinion of our military prowess, enter- 
tained by the natives, no means should be neglected, no efforts 
spared to ensure success in siege operations :^^t ^^^ y®^j ^ 
India, artillery officers are so scarce, that at many sieges they 
go into the trenches and batteries at the commencement of a 



* Kapier. Vol. iii., p. 211. 

t Thornton's British Empire in India. Vol, iii. p. 48. 
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siege^ and are seldom reKeved until the place falls ; taking 
their meals^ and sleeping there. 

In case of a ^^coup de main" failings it would be preferable 
to take up a strong position, and there accumulate the requisite 
means, or change the line of operations and place of attack. 
An army, with a naval base, in an inland sea, has great 
facility for such changes. 



Concentration of attack at a siege. 

When allies undertake a siege, undivided command is so 
reqidsite for success, that it is desirable, that either one army 
should prosecute the siege, and the other cover the invests 
ment : or, if it is desired to create emulation, that a portion 
of each should be employed in the siege, one might attack^ the 
other support. 

In 1453, fourteen scattered batteries of artillery were 
making attacks on so many different portions of the walls of 
Constantinople, when the AiDh^s&^or oi Hunniades suggested 
to the Turkish engineers, that they should concentrate two 
large batteries, one on each flank of a bastion (the strategical 
key no doubt) ; under this concentration of fire the bastion 
soon fell. 

Count Bellegarde, in 1799, battered Alexandria with eighty 
pieces concentrated. The place feU in seven days. There 
must be some good and suflBicient reasons (not to be judged of 
by persons at a distaiice) why concentration of fire has not been 
more resorted to at Sebastopol. We do not presume to ascribe 
any deficiency in this respect ; our first edition, printed in 
January 1854, had the above two examples, and therefore 
no reflection could have been intended. 
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Mud and earth works are more difficult to breach than those 

of masonry. 

The hitherto much despised mud forts of India are made 
of unctious clay^ mixed with straw^ trodden by buffidoes and 
oxen for fourteen days in succession^ and then well mixed 
by men before being used. Such walls^ interlaced by roots of 
shrubs, receive shot into them without much injury. They 
can only be breached by mioing, or by salvos of shot or shells 
concentrated on one point. 

The earth works of Sebastopol will cause a more correct 
appreciation to be made of the labours and science requisite 
in a siege of a mud fort, and will prevent vast sums of money 
being expended in fiiture on fortifications or coast batteries of 
masonry. 

Napoleon III. had, when he wrote his " Etudes,'^ a just 
appreciation of the strength of earthen works, and is not 
likely to have changed his opinions.* 

Heerat was a mud fort,t so was Bhurtpoor. 

At Heerat, the fire of the besiegers being disseminated at 
all points, "the rubbish began to shelter the foot of the escarp. 
Strong working parties (of the besieged) commenced building 
up backs to the rampart, at the points fired at, so that the 
body of the old rampart might become a parapet, and the 
summit of the new back, a terre pleine, from which to defend 
the breaches when formed,'^ % 

We may depend upon it that the Russian engineers have 

* Etudes. Liv. i., ch. iv., p. 826. 

t Kaye*B Afghanistan. Vol. i., p. 204. 

X Journal of Eldred Fottinger. Note in Kaje's A^banistan. Yol. i., 

p. 22a 
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read Kaye^s valuable historic work^ and remarked Eldred 
Pottinger's scientific defence of Heerat. Have we any coun- 
tervailing information regarding the Russian mode of 
defending forts and positions? We fear this has been 
neglected in our "Depot de Ghi^rre/^ 

The Persians fired blocks of slate (perforated for bursting 
powder) when their shells faijed ; but their unscientific disse- 
mination of fire was ineffectual. The place was not invested ; 
three gates of the fort were open; the siege^ after lasting ten 
months, was raised.* 

The Report of the chief engineer of Messrs. Peto and 
Brassey, regarding Sebastopol, will have been read with sur- 
prise by Napoleon III. In this remarkable document, this 
practical man fwho however may not, as has been stated, have 
understood the reasons which guided tJie military engineersj 
observes, " fVhat strikes a new-comer most, on his arrival here 
(Balaklava), is the immense extent of country covered by tfie 
allied forces. From Balaklava to the extreme right is about 
nine miles inside the entrenchments, and the length of defence 
and attacking works is over sixteen miles ; so that instead of 
being a siege concentrated against a certain point, it is a series 
of detached batteries" So writes the railroad chief engineer, 
as published in the " Times " of the 8th May, 1855. We 
confess our ignorance as to who is correct in judgment, the 
railway engineer, or those who planned such extensive works ; 
but if the description is correct, there should, we think, have 
been near two thousand pieces of cannon in the works, to 
have constituted preponderance of fire, du circonference au 
centre, 

• Esye'B Afghanietan. Vol. i., pp. 221, 222. 

S 
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Advantage of change of position of besieging batteries. 

If materials for batteries admitted of being moved, it might 
be practicable to thwart the precision of fire of the besieged, 
by change of distance. On the 14th April, 1855, L(M!d 
Raglan reported to Lord Panmure, " The enemy's fire has 
been comparatively slack ; but the practice is goody andj owing 
to their having ascertained the range of our batteries ivith 
great nicety , several guns have been disabled in both the right 
and left attacks.'' 

Cylindrical gabions of large size, made of deal planking, 
filled with sand-bags, might be rolled forward and banked up 
with earth in course of one night, perhaps, to cause a change 
of range. 

Time in effecting breaches is, next to force, requisite to be 

attended to. 

We have seen that at Heerat, time was afforded to the 
besiegers to cut off the breaches, and also at the first siege of 
Bhurtpoor. Both at Heerat and Bhurtpoor the sieges were 
raised. 

It is not now the storm of Sebastopol or precipitancy (with 
confessedly inadequate means) that is called for ; the Russians 
have most gallantly defended it : their army should be cut off 
from supplies, and forced to lay down their arms as gallant 
soldiers (who have all chance of resistance cut off) may do, 
without uncivilized slaughter being exacted. 

The Crimea must now fall, and be wrested from Russia to 
prevent Constantinople being a base for Cossack conquest in 
Europe. 
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Inundations as modes of attack and defence. 

The rivers and brooks of England are admirably adapted 
for this mode of strengthening positions ; every mill dam can 
command a swamp. 

The authors of the ^'Bulletin des Sciences Militaires^^ 
give the titles of works which treat of modes of turning 
rivers so as to injure fortified places^ and probably had in 
view to caution the French against the uses that might be 
made of the Biver Seine and its feeders. 

Belidor expresses surprise that this mode of attacking 
strong places has not been more in use. 

"J^en connais un, entr'autres, fdit ilj des plus fortes en 
Europe qui se trouverait dans une situation Men fdcheuse, si 
en cas de siege on lui coupait la communication avec ses 
dehors, enfaisant refluer la riviire qui coule entre eiuv"* 

The town of Brunswick is said to have been put under 
water by a dam thrown across the Ockar. 

The Lacedsemonians destroyed a fortified town by throwing 
back the waters of a river which ran through it.f 

The ancients were accustomed to turn rivers for military 
purposes. This is a subject well deserving the attention of 
British engineers : the approaches to the British metropolis 
have natural strong ground, preferable to lines of fortresses, 
provided pre-arrangements are made without disclosure. 

At a siege of long duration, streams of water judiciously 
banked up, may not only be made of use for supplies of water, 
but also for flank defences. 

* D'Egen's Architecture Militaire (Amsterdam) , p. 874. 
L t Caesar's Commentaries. Lib. i., de Bella ClTilL 
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OHAPTBE m. 



PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES, 



Far firom presuming to suggest or originate principles in 
strategy^ we abide by the rule of St. Cyr, to give them only 
on the authority of eminent strategists^ with examples tested 
in war. 

Section I. — Opfenshte Wab. 

Abticle I. — First Great Principle. 

To carry appropriately, on a decisive point, the preponderance 

of force, which ensures victory.* 

A great General causes his opponent apprehension on many 
points ; bttt makes his real impulsion on one. 

examples. 

1. Frederic the Great^ as we have seen at Leuthen^ caused 
apprehension on other points^ but made his impulsion on the 
extreme left of the Austrian long extended line^ and^ attacking 
inflank^ had real preponderance on one point, though greatly 
inferior in the strength of his forces. 

2. General Houchard, on the contrary, in 1793, instead 
of acting ou this principle, which had been expressly prescribed 

• Jomini. Archduke Charles, WeUington, Napoleon, and St. Cjr. 
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to him^ disseminated Ms forces. He was brought to trial for 
this double dereliction from orders and principles. 

3. Napoleon won the battles of Champaubert and Mont- 
mirail on this principle, in 1814, by carrying his masses 
Wee. ti»™irfLsaed»;o,y,Z:L defeating 
Blucher at Yauchamps. 

4. The Archduke Charles states that Marshall Jourdan 
lost the battle of Wurtzburg, because he had only half 
his army arailable. The rest was out of the sphere of 
action, pLerving the road by Bamberg for his advL, and 
that of Hammelburg for retirement.* 

To admit of following up this first principle, a general must 
have undivided command; must have correct intelligence, 
knowledge of ground, proper appreciation of his opponent; 
have his troops well exercised, inured to fatigue, accustomed 
to his system of manoeuvres. He must watoh his opportunity, 
deceive the enemy by demonstrations, and in right time and 
place, act on tfie principle, in the manner called for by cir- 
cumstances. Napoleon did not adopt any specific rule in 
following out the principle ; had he done so, his opponents 
would have warded his blows, or avoided them. He changed 
his plan according: to what he observed. He was eminently 
.J^. p.ep»4 hi. ,«ee„ » «n » ™n, d»i^ pej; 
to cany out his plans ; exciting their zeal for their profession, 
and obtaining their confidence, by adopting and carrying out 
this first principle. Whatever might be the mode of execution, 
he contrived, in his early career, to have the preponderance, 
which turns the key of victory. 

* Principes de Strategie. 

8 2 
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Abticlb II. — The Prbponderance mat hayb Success 

WITHOUT UNDUE EFFUSION OF BLOOD. 

1. The Consul Nero placed his masses so as to separate 
Haniiibal in ApoUa from Asdrubal on the river Fo^ and thns 
saved Italy. 

2. Wellington saved Portugal by strategic occupation of 
Torres Vedras. 

3. In 1796^ Bonaparte crossed the Alps by the pass of 
Bochetta^ and by this master-piece in strategy divided the 
armies of Colli and Beaulieu^ the Piedmontese^ from the 
AuBtrian army. 

4. In 1809, Bonaparte crossed Ae Alps by the St. Ber- 
nard's pass, and won the battle of Marengo. 

Baron Bogniat pays the Duke of Wellington the well- 
deserved compliment^ that whenever practicable, the Duke 
gained strategic advantages rather than victories by san- 
guinary tactical collisions. ^' C^est cette sage conduUe, qui a 
aamriy au Lord Wellington, une gloire immortelle, dans sa 
belle campagne de Portugal, campagne calcidee de maniere a 
vaincre son ennemi, sans batatlle et par cons4quence, sans Im 
laisser de chance de succhsJ^ * 

The battle of Assay had no doubt caused this great com- 
mander's dislike, in after life, to battles merely tractical ; had 
Colonel Wellesley not been the brother of the Govemor- 
General, his omission to keep Colonel Stevenson near enough 
to co-operate and act as a reserve, might perhaps have been 
more noticed than it was ; but this omission did not escape 
the notice of Sir Thomas Munro. 

Was preponderance of force carried to Sebastopol sufficient 

* Rogniat. Considerations eurl'Art de la Guerre, ch. xi., p. 401. 
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to secure victory? The result has not proved this : want of 
information^ secresy, and expedition^ may have thwarted a 
well-devised impulsion; but it is perhaps fortunate that 
invasions and descents cannot be made^ with large armies^ 
complete in each arm^ particularly cavalry and horse artillery. 
Baron Jomini observes — ^^ Les armies nombreuses que les 
grands etats entretiennent aiyourd'hui ne permettent pas, de 
Us attaquer, par des descentes de trente a quarante mille hommes; 
on ne pent done former de pareilles entreprises que contre des 
etats secondaires, car il est bien difficile d^embarquer cent a 
cent cinquante mille hommes avec I'attirail immense d'artillerie 
de munitions, de cavalrie, ^c/'* 

The embarkment has^ however^ been gradually effected. 
It would be impossible at once to re-embark a hundred and 
fifty thousand men. Not only Sebastopol^ but the Crimea 
must fall. The war is one of administration. The allies can 
(whilst destroying the commerce of Russia) feed any number 
of troops^ sufficient to cut off the Russian Crimean forces 
from their resources. The affair is matter of calculation. 
Lord Raglan and our gallant allies have the Crimea to con- 
quer^ instead of Sebastopol. The calm and gallant veteran 
should be allowed time. This alone wiU^ in stagnant har- 
bours, destroy the Russian navy. Our noble ships might be 
destroyed, if put in front of batteries of porphyritic granite, 
or those of compact limestone. 

Article III. — The Strategic Movements should be so 
made as to have the porces always ready for 

Tactical Collision. 

1. In 1653, Turenne, when strategically surprised by Conde, 

• PreciB de I'Art de a Qtierre, ch. r., art. 40. 
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sayed bis army by taking up strong ground^ wbicb gave force. 
Turenne marcbed boldly to meet Conde^ in full knowledge of 
tbe beigbts selected by bimself for tbe purpose.* 

2. Afranius saved bis army by appuying it on iLERDA^f 
(Lerida^ in Spain) ; and tbe Spanisb army^ in 1647^ followed 
tbis bistoric example against Cond^.j; 

8. Wellington, at Waterloo, at Busaco, and Torres Vedras, 
was prepared for tactical collision. 

4. Frederic tbe Great was always ready, even after reverses, 
because be could renew bis artillery from any fortress wbicb 
be selected as bis appui. Wben Marsbal Daun tbougbt to 
give cbeck-mate, tbe king, by castelling, regained ascendancy 
on tbe flank or rear of bis slow-moving opponent. 

5. In May, 1809, wben Napoleon occupied Vienna, be bad 
corps d'armie in strategic ecbelon, (eacb in or near a fortress 
or position), firom Ratisbon to bis base, on any one of wbicb 
be could bave manoeuvred. § 

In 1 796, Napoleon, after forcing tbe bridge of Lodi, wrote 
to tbe Directory, " Tbe expedition to Legbom, Rome, and 
Naples, may be made by divisions in ecbelon, ready at a mo- 
ment's notice to wbeel about and face tbe Austrians on tbe 
Adige '/^ and, in 1808, Napoleon, by an advanced guard at Cbi- 
vasco, (wbicb could bave been supported in time if attacked), 
paralysed tbe Austrian generals, wbilst bis columns gatbered 
up tbe resources of Pavia and Milan, inclusive of five bundred 
pieces of cannon. Tbis made Bulow indignantly exclaim, 
^' tbat nothing could excuse their being kept in open places ;' 
" vainement alleyuera (on^ quHls ne pouvaient prevoir que les 



* Melanges Historiques. Tomeiii. 

t Gflesar's Commentaries. lib. L % Lord Mahon's Life of Cond^. 

§ Felet's Memoires. 
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Franfais franchiraient les Alpes, il faut tout prevoir a la 
guhre, et d'ailleurs rien ne saurait 6xctiser une contravention 
aussi formelle, aux principes fondamentaux de Part milu 
taire"^ 

V 

No doubt the magazines and guns induced Napoleon to 
step over the Alps^ as the five hundred guns in the Punjaub 
mighty some time or other^ have induced invasion of India. 
Neither beauty or wealth should be unprotected. Neither 
arsenals nor military resources. 

Article IV. — Flank attacks in force are generally 

SUCCESSFUL. 

'*Du moment ou Bulow et Blucher furent arriv^es, a la hau- 
teur de Frichermont, rien ne pouvait s*opposer d la perte de la 
hataille pour les Franqais^f 

The Spedate^r Militaire for March, 1855, observes, " On 
pent dire que la bataille d*Inkerman, fat dans le commence- 
menty une veritable surprise.'^ No doubt forty thousand men, 
vrith heavy guns, being put in position on the flank of the 
British, so as to commence the attack before being discovered, 
was a strategic surprise. The British soldiers nobly held their 
ground ; and their gallant friends, headed by General Bosquet, 
effectually aided them to repel the attack. The editors say, 
"jusqu^a cejour (March, 1855) ilrCy a pas eu, a proprement 
parler, de bataille dans le sens strategique du mot, Cest un 
triste pronostic pour la duree de la guerre "X 

* Histoire de la Gampagne de 180O, p. 146. 

f Jomini's Precis. Tome ii., p. 36. 

X Spectateur Militaire for March, 1854, pp. 863, 365. 
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In flank attacks and attempts to turn an enemy in position, 
great care and attention to time is requisite. 

When the allies attempted a flank march against Napoleon's 
communications with Vienna^ he made that scientific impulsion 
of his masses, appuyed on the heights of Praxen, which 
resulted in the battle of Austerlitz. 

The Archduke Charles observes, " on expose toujours plus 
ou moins, ses communications quand on entrepend de toumer 
son adversaire :'^* the fifth chapter, tome ii. of his work 
should be read on this subject. 

Napoleon, by secrecy and attention to tiTne, turned the 
Alps ; when he got sight of the plains, he said to his generals, 
" Hannibal forced the Alps, and we ? — we have turned them/' 

Yandamme, in August, 1813, firom not attending to time 
and distance was intercepted by General Kleist, and detained, 
with his corps d^armee, until it was surrounded and nearly 
destroyed. A French ofiicer, who remarks on Baron D'Odel- 
eben's work, states ^' Si Vandamme Jut resti dans la position 
oil il avail ordre de passer la nuit, s*il n'eut pas laissi une 
intervalle de deux lieues entres les corps qui le flanquaient, en 
faisant ce chemin de plus, dans la joumSe, il n'aurait pas 
donni au General Kleist, Fidee de le couper et aux souverains 
alliis les moyens de le battre" 

Yandamme, ambitious of distinction, had diverged to attack 
a Russian corps, this detained him to his destruction ; had 
the fortress of Theresienstadt been in French occupation, 
Yandamme might have so diverged, secure of an appui; but 
Count Mansfield had arrived there; and, on the 30th August, 
thence emerging, formed a junction with the Russian troops, 
and thus completed the destruction of Yandamme's division. 

* Frindpes de Strategic. Tome ii, ch. v., p. 71. 
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Therienstadt is a strong and maiden fortress^ kept np by 
the Austrian government, on the frontier adjoining Saxony. 
It may be seen from the stations of Raudnitz and Bauscho- 
witz, built in the midst of morasses at the junction of the 
Eger and the Elbe. 

The attention paid by Napoleon, at Austerlitz, to time, 
marked the master mind; his marshals and generals were 
eager for immediate tactical collision, but Napoleon, true to 
science and strategy, arrested their advance until the allied 
centre could be broken by seizure of the heights of Pratzen 
(Prazen), and tJien urged impetuous advance — he allowed the 
fJBLvlt full scope before he took advantage of the error com- 
mitted. Kutusoff himself observed the fault he had fsdlen into 
— a fault of time which could not be corrected I * 



Article VI. — All Arms should be Combined in Marching 

AS WELL AS IN BaTTLB. 

Wurmzer, on relieving General Beaulieu, separated his 
columns, allowed the Lake de Garda to intervene, and 
marched without proper combination of the several arms. 
Buonaparte took prompt advantage of this to strike blows in 
succession. 

Napoleon, adverting to the British Government having 
landed (in Egypt, in 1801) eighteen thousand infantry with- 
out an equipped artillery, or sufficient cavahy, observed, 
" Elle devait itre detruiteJ' 

* Traits de Tactique. LIt. ii, ch. ix., art. ii , p. 494. 
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Article VII. — If the Preponderance is gained by a 
Strategic Surprise^ it is likely to be the more 
effectual. 

^^La surprise consiste, en ce que, sur un point determine an 
oppose, a Fennemi, beaucoup plus de troupes quit ne comptait 
y en trouver/' observes General Clausewitz,* whose second 
chapter^ sixth book^ should be read when the account of the 
battle of Inkerman is under perusal. The Russians effected 
a strategic surprise as regarded accumulation of numbers; 
but they could not deploy^ and were most gallantly withstood^ 
by the British^ aided by their gallant allies. The ground did 
not admit of any but a restricted front of attack \ this was 
skilfully arranged ; but the advanced sentries and posts could 
not have afforded sufficient warning. 

Leuthen was a strategic as well as tactical surprise^ as 
shown in part i., chapter iii., section i., article i., of this work, 
giving Frederic's own account of his mode of effecting the 
surprise. 

Austerlitz was a strategic surprise, and tactical impulsion. 
Napoleon, some days previous to the battle, had studied the 
ground, and said to his attending generals, ^^ Observe well this 
ground, (around Praxen), within a few days it will be your 
battle-fieWf 

M. de Fonscolombe has a good description of this strategic 
impulsion, and observes, '^ U leur laissa 6xecuter leur mou/oe" 
ment sans s'y opposer jusqu'au moment bu il les jugea assez 
enfonces dans les bas fonds, pour ne pouvoir revenir sur leur 



* La Qiierro. Liv. vL, ch. ii., p. 199. 

t Temay's Traits de Tactiquai Liy. ii., ch. ix., art. ii. 
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pn8 ;"* and then seized the key which shut them in, severing 
the allied army into two parts. 

M. de Fonscolomhe's account of this great battle is most 
interesting and instructive. 

Frederic the Great was strategically and tactically surprised 
at Hochkirch by Laudon and Daun. 

Murat, at Taroutin, was surprised by Benningzen. 

Jomini correctly observes, "line g'affit point de chercher a 
prendre Vennemi tellement a defaut, qu^on puiasefondre swr les 
hommes isoles dans leur tentes ; mats bien, d'arriver avec ses 
masses sans Stre aperqu, sur le point bu Von desirerait d'as- 
saillir Vennemi, avant qt^il ait le temps de faire des centre 
disposUionsJ'f 

Count La Roche Aymon states, that the Russians are so 
methodical at all times in their camp arrangements, of guards, 
patrols, picquets, and reconnaissances, that it is very difficult 
to obtain any information regarding them, much less surprise 
them. 

Article VIII. — ^If the impulsion in force can be given, 

so AS TO CUT OFF THE ENEMY FROM HIS RESOURCES, 
AND AVAIL OURSELVES OF THEM, THE STRATEGIC BLOW 
WILL HAVE GREAT RESULTS. 

We have given, in course of the work, numerous examples 
of this principle, those of Yittoria and AusterUtz may be 
referred to. 



* Reflnm^ Historique, p. 122. 

f Jomini's Fr^ds, ch. ir., art. xxxiy* 
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Article IX. — Unity of Command, and full Confidence in 
THE Chief, are essential to admit of the two great 
principles of Offensive War being carried out, 

Livy 8|,ttributes the success of Alexander the Great, chiefly 
to his having possessed unity of command. 

The Archduke Charles observes, '^ United efforts, directed 
to the same object, with the same impulsion, prepare successes 
in war, and chain victory by rapidity of execution;" and 
remarks, that "unity of command, entrusted to him, in 1796, 
saved the honour of the Austrian arms, notwithstanding 
all the inconveniences of an imperfect plan and base." 

Unity of command and responsibility is the principle that 
should regulate aU sub-divisions of a well- disciplined army; 
commanders of divisions, brigades, battalions, and companies, 
should have undivided authority and responsibility, to the 
extent of their command ; and uniformity should exist to 
admit of rapid concentration and direction of forces on the 
object of attainment. 

The unity should extend to naval and military command. 

In the system (offensive-defensive) of Eussia, we see 
admirals and generals acting with unity of purpose, whether 
on land or on board ; whereas, untU lately, British dissemina- 
tion of authorities has been so great, that the Commander-in- 
chief of the army had no sufficient authority over the artillery 
and engineers — ^they were under a Master-General of the 
Ordnance. Even now, this system exists, as regards the 
army and navy, apparently. The Duke of Newcastle, being 
asked by the Committee of the House of Commons — " How 
far had you control over Admiral Dundas and the navy V 
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answered "None" And again^ " Supposing a joint operation 
between the army and the fleet, the latter would be entirely 
under the control of the admiralty ?*' The reply is, " cer* 
tainly/* 

Such a system cannot work well : a fleet is sent to aid in 
the protection of British India, but the Governor-General, 
to whom that protection is entrusted by the British Govern- 
ment, cannot, we believe, give orders direct to the admiral. 

Before Sebastopol, there are two Commanders-in-chief of 
land forces, two Commanders-in-chief of naval forces, and 
two Directing-Generals of Engineers ; all divergements from 
unity of command : no wonder Napoleon III. desired to 
proceed in person to effect unity of command and exertion. 



Section II. — ^Defensive-Offensive War. 

The WeUingtonian system is the attitude of the lion — ^it is 
what Jomini terms La defence avec dea retours offensifs.* 

It is the one peculiarly applicable to an insular power, 
holding the trident of Neptune, or undisputed dominion at 
sea. If we attempted to ecUpse continental armies in the 
number of our land forces, we should find confederate nations 
acting in league against such double power. The attempt to 
keep up a very large army would fail in Great Britain, where 
labourers can earn &om four to six shillings per diem, masons, 
plasterers, and artificers, more. 

But an efficient army, on the present strength, is 
requisite. 

* Jomim's Precis, ch. uL, art. xyi. 
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With preponderance at sea^ and a moderate^ but highly 
efiEicient army^ we should be respected^ and not excite appre- 
hension. Baron Jomini accounts for extensive invasions^ like 
those of Xerxes and Alexander^ not taking place in modem 
times^ thus^ "Petit Stre,faut U en attrUmer la cause, a ce que 
V empire des mers, apres avoir ete successivement entre les 
mains de deux ou trois puissances secondaires, Sst passe dans 
celles d'une puissance insulaire qui possede bien, les escadres, 
mats non les armies de terre necessaires pour ces sorts 
d* expeditions J* 

If Russia had Constantinople, and dominion at sea, can any 
one doubt that Europe would be enslaved. No continental 
power having a very large army can safely be entrusted with 
the " Trident :'' nor should Great Britain attempt undue 
preponderance on land^ for aggressive purposes ; she had far 
better perfect her means defensive-offensive. 

The Duke of Wellington, a short period before his death, 
warned the people of England, that steam-power, having 
overcome the delays of wind and time, the nation must not 
too exclusively depend on wooden walls for sole defence; 
and Baron Maurice de Sellon has emphatically advised the 
people of Great Britain not to be defenceless by land, and 
writes — ''Who can foresee the disturbing influences which 
Egypt and Constantinople may one day exercise on the 
balance of power in Europe.^' 

The days when Mr. Addington considered England safe, 
because she could, in a month, equip fifty ships of the line, 
have passed. 

In our days, twenty-four hours notice might not 'be 
obtained before a coup d'etat,. ^ke a flash and bolt, roused 
the sleeping lion; but if we eschew continental aggressive 
wars on land, perfect a moderate-sized army, keep the navy 
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always efficient in gun-boats^ as well as laj^er vessels^ and 
have batteries of position with our militia reserve, and field 
batteries with the yeomanry cayalry, we may control events 
so as to preserve balance of power in Europe. 

Gun-boats should be so armed that the guns may act either 
on board, or when landed, using the smaller wheels when on 
board, the larger when travelling on land : four hundred such 
guns, fully equipped for land or sea, would be of more real 
use for defensive-offensive purposes than a thousand guns 
scattered along the coast in shell traps, which could not move 
for defence or offence. 

Article II. — ^Naval and Military Combination should 

AFFORD STRENGTH IN OUR StSTEM OF DEFENSIVE- 

OFFENSIVE Strategy. 

The system of war is undergoing great changes, having a 
beneficial tendency, that of giving superiority to defence. 

We went, in 1854, to see the splendid British fleet saU, 
under the gallant Admiral Sir Charles Napier, and we could 
not but feel surprise at the immense size and height, above 
water, of the leviathan ships of the fleet, and could not but 
feel their inability to cope with porphyritic granite batteries 
in shoal water harbours. The system of the Russians 
requires a revision in our navjl equipments; every line of 
battle-ship will require protection of steam gun-boats, as 
muchaa a line of infentry requires mim6-rifle ddrmiahen.; 
and the gun^boats must have cover. Captured merchant- 
ships, and prepared firames and piles, will have to be used, in 
shoal water, to form a rampart and parapet, protected on the 
sea-board flank by liners, on the land-flank by the land 
forces ; and thus, naval and military approaches, combining 

t 2 
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operations (the gun-boats firing shells from behind the pro- 
tecting ramparts)^ these shoal-water harbours must fall. 

We will suppose the French approaches^ at Sebastopol^ to 
have secured Quarantine Bay^ south-west of Sebastopol; 
why should not a rampart be run out^ by sinking captured 
ships^ uniting them^ by rows of piles^ filled in with rocks 
and stones^ with the land; filling them with earthy so that 
the naval and military might make their approaches each in 
their own element. When Alexander besieged Tyre, he had 
to make approaches somewhat in this manner ; and we know 
that the ancients erected towers, on sunken vessels, the 
better to obtain command over what they attacked. 

Napoleon was of opinion, that a commander would be 
conquered, if he warred, on the same system, for ten years 
in succession: his system would be known, and his plans 
would be thwarted. We have seen that, whilst our ships 
have increased in size, the Russians have decreased their 
depth of water : who knows but they may come out of their 
shoal waters, and charge, with steam power, like the charging 
vessels of war, impelled by rowers, described by Quintus 
Curtius.* 

Our enemies know, ia twenty-four hours, every new 
invention tried in our dock-yards, arsenals, and harbours : 
their secrets are carefully preserved — we should preserve 
ours. 

In 1805, our great opponent had gun-boats, which would 
have given him command on the rivers of England, and 
access to the heights and positions, which he would have 
scarped into fortresses in twenty-four hours. "We had 
(Napoleon observed) forty millions against fifteen. I would 

* Cb. iv., Book ir. 
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have terminated by a- battle of Actium. Our three corps 
off Brest, Cherbourg, and Antwerp, would have fallen on 
theur central masses (Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Thames), whilst our wings turned them in Scotland and 
Ireland/'* 

' It is remarkable, that when this great warrior emperor 
turned his wrath on Austria instead of England, he did so fall 
on that devoted country with his central mass and two wings, 
and with such force and centralization, as to carry out the 
two first principles : the ma.s in force alrting on^ conunu- 
nications of the enemy, the wings appropriating his resources. 
We do not think the invasion of England would have been 
attended with final success; but if a landing had been 
effected, the injury, moral and real, would have been incalcu- 
lable. Napoleon had the wisdom to avoid the attempt so 
much desired by Baron Jomini. His operations on the 
Danube prove what care he had taken to perfect his gun-boats 
and marine artillery for river war : what attention to 
time.f 

*' Napoleon fit construire, en outre, un pont de bateaux de 
quatre-vingta foises d'unb seule piece. Les pontonniers 
d'artiUerie y employerent vingt deux pontons ; its se servirent 
d^un bras de la rivihre, qui etait convert par un tie. . lis lihrent 
ces vingt deux pontons entre eux,par des poutrelles ; ils con- 
struisirent le tablier, et le nuit de Fattaque, ce pont descendit 
lelonff de la rive franqaise, fut amarre par un de ses bouts y et 
opera sa conversion en tres-peu de minutes ; ilfut amarre a la 
rive opposie. Les colonnes dHnfanterie defilhrent sur le champ 
aupas de charge, au grand etonnement et a la grande surprise 

* Alison, ch. xxxvii. ; and Las Cases, b. yiii., p. 15. 
t Ditto, p. 147. 
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de Pemnemi, qui avaii ealcuU avoir deux heures devant lui"* 
Truly these gun-boats would have been formidable on British 
coasts and rivers. 

This sort of bridge, in one piece, might be used for stojq^ng. 
up rivers at a minute's warning ; one end fastened on one side, 
the stream would cany the bridge over to its assigned plaee 
on the other side, with such precautions of stay-chains and 
anchors, as might be called for by the strength of the stream, 
and length of the bridge. 

Oeneral Felet's work is very interesting and instructive 
regarding Napoleon's operations on the Danube ; had he not 
prepared for invasion of England, he would never have extri- 
cated his army from the Isle de Lobau. 

Napoleon said, field fortification required improvement: 
this has been carried out. He has abo said, '^ Les panU 
d'une seule piice doivent itre perfectionnes^f He was [of 
opinion that they might be made to span the Rhine or 
Danube in their misiin branches. No doubt our civil en-» 
gineers have profited by these opinions of Napoleon ; they 
should have consideration from military engineers. We think 
that the efficiency of his marine artillery and gun-boats, as 
tested on the Danube, prove how difficult it would have been 
to have opposed him ; and that he really contemplated inva- 
sion if he could have drawn off our fleets : for, once in shoal 
water, he had secured superiority by his gun-boat arrange- 
ment, so much laughed at in England; our leviathan ships 
must have remained in deep water, whilst he plundered and 
devastated. 



* Precis des Ghierres de Jules C^sar par TEmpereur Napol^n par 
Marchand, Paris, 1836, ch. iy., p. 64. f Ditto, p. 65» 
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Napoleon would have been cut off from return, no doubt, 
and this deterred him. Great Britain, however,' should be able 
to have superiority in shoal waters, as well as at sea, at all 
events, for defensive-offensive purposes. 

If our naval and militaiy arrangements were better com^ 
bined and arranged, no nation could compete with us in 
defensive-offensive operations. " I kept the sea always on my 
flank (wrote Wellington), the transports attended the move- 
ments of the army as a magazine.'^* 

In May, 1809, when Sir Arthur Wellesley advanced on 
Coimbra, the division of General Hill was directed to embark 
at Avdrafor Ovar, to take the enemy in flank, and force them 
back from the Vauga.f This measure probably deceived 
Soult, who supposed Sir Arthur would avail himself of his 
maritime resources to land near the mouth of the Douro, 
which would have given him time to retire, but Sir Arthur 
crossed the river, and charged up the streets of Oporto ; a 
defectiye army admimstration stopped the victors, and gave 
Soult time, otherwise, observes the author of the annals, 
'^ there can be little doubt that the whole army of Marshal 
Sotdt would have been destroyed; ''{ so true it is that an army 
unable to make continued movement and follow up the 
vanquished, cannot gather up the fruits of victory. Sir Arthur 
WeUesley, however, by his strategic pre-arrangements, had 
caused Loison to be dislodged from his position on the Tamego, 
thus cutting off Soult^s direct retirement, so that in attempting 
to retreat by Braga, he was forced to sacrifice his artillery and 
baggage, and escape by paths across the mountains, impassable 

* Despatches. Vol. ix., p. 368. 

t Annals of the Peninsular War. Vol. ii., p. 191# 

X Annals, p. 196* 
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fi)r the pursuing forces without similar relinquishment. The 
numerical superiority of the enemy was neutralized (by their 
isolation) before a general prompt to seize an advantagCj and 
interpose a sufficient mass to obtain preponderance on one 
strat^c point (Oporto)^ acting at the same time on the point 
of communication with Loison at the Tamego. 



Article III. — Mountain Warfare. 

Where heights aud plateaux^ easy to scarp^ abound, as in 
England, the defeusiye-offensiye is appropriate. 

The Duke de Bohan^ in 1635^ when threatened in the 
Valteline by two armies (Austiian and Spanish) attacked ihe 
Austrians under Femamont, when divided by the river Adda, 
and then proceeded to attack Serbillon, the Spanish com- 
mander^ who retreated to Morbeyno, and thence into the 
Milanese.* 

It has been remarked that war has some similitude with 
chess ; let us try to elucidate this by two chess problems. 



first Chess problem.f 

Our adversary (the black king) being in a strong position, 
we cut oflF his communications and resources, and bar egress, 
excepting to our own selected battle ground, then defeat him 
when he moves out by that route. 

* Campagne du Due de Bohan, en 1625. 
t Appendix, JSo, 2. 
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BLACK. 

King at his 4th sqiiare 

Fawn at Queen's 
Book's 7 do. 

• 
White to play, and "eheok- 
mate^* in two moves ; other- 
wise time would be afforded 
for the arriyal of the re- 
lieving force. 



WHITE. 

King at Queen's 
Book's square. 

Queen at her Bishop's 7 square 

Book at Queen's 6 do. 

Knight at King's 
Knight's 3 do. 

1 Pawn at King's 
Knight's 2 do. 

1 do. at Queen's 2 do. 

1 do. at Queen's Bi- 
shop's 6 do. 

1 do. at Queen's 
Knight's 2 do. 

Observation. 

The King of Prussia thus blockaded the Saxons in the 
natural fortress of Pima^ and forced them to move out, by a 
route leading to their capture. The authors of the "Bulletin 
des Sciences Militaires^' observe, " Toute mancsuvre qui 
nlest pas fondSe sur les convenances de terrein, est absurde et 
HdiculeJ' 

Second Chess Problem* 

We tempt an adversary by an apparent advantage, then 
defeat him as he moves. 

WHITE. 

King on his Queen's 

Bishop's 2 square 

1 Castle on Queen's 6 do. 
1 Castle on Queen's 4 do. 
Bishop on King's 

Bishop's 8 do. 

Knight on Kiug's 5 do. 
1 Pawn on Queen's 2 do. 



BLACK. 

King on his Queen's 

Bishop's 4 square 

Queen on her King's 

Knight's 7 do. 

Knight on King's 

Bishop's 3 do. 

Bishop on Queen's 

Knight's 2 do. 

Pawn at Queen's 

Book's 5 do. 

White moves, and mates in 
two moves. 



* Appendii, No. 2. 
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This beantiM problem exemplifies the advantage of the 
initiative in strategy ; the white having the move, maintains 
the advantage^ whereas^ if the adversary could bring forward 
his force in time^ he would checkmate the white; but by 
promptly assuming the offensive opportunely^ the white is 
victorious^ even although the black should refuse the apparent 
advantage. 

This problem also shews the advantage of unmasking a 
battery unexpectedly. • 

Other problems might be given^ but these examples will 
suffice. 

Aeticle rV. — Invasions and Descents. 

Baron Jomini devotes article 40, chap, v., and a supple- 
mentary article, to this important subject, probably for the 
perusal of his imperial master the Emperor of Russia, and 
may have given hints how to oppose leviathan ships, or as he 
terms them, ^' Colosses a trois ponts armes de cent foudres 
de gvhre/' by placing the Russian fleets in shoal-water 
harbours. 

The ancient war vessels (he observes) were also transports ; 
they could coast along in shoal waters, and " on pouvait 
presque combiner les operations d^une fiotte, comme celles d^une 
armie de terre" 

Could a line of battle ship of one hundred and twenty guns 
stand the fire of fifty gun-boats canying two heavy guns, 
secure inside two of the sea bastions of the French coast ? 

The baron, after describing the difficulties existing since the 
invention of cannon, describes Napoleon^s intended grand 
descent, and observes, " Du moins nos neveux trouveront its, 
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dans les prqparatifs qui furentf aits pcur cette descente^ une des 
plus importantes leqons que ce siicle memorable, aitfourfdesy & 
Vetude des militaires et des hommes d'itat, les travaux de toute 
99pece,faits sur les cdtes de France de 1803 a 1805^ seront un 
des monuments les plus extraordinaires de Vactiviti de la 
prevoyancey et de I'habiliti de NapoUon ; on ne peat trop les 
recommender d Vitude des jeunes militaires.** 

Every engineer ofB.cer who may have to make coast 
batteries^ should visit those made by Napoleon ) if masonry is 
ever admissible^ for parapets to protect cannon^ it is when (as 
on the coast of Boulogne) they are erected in the sea, far firom 
land^ affording protection to gun-boats between them and land, 
and yet not so far from land as to be beyond protection &om 
the long-ranging guns (behind earthem parapets) otL the cliffs 
and heights : his sea towers were calculated^ by their circular 
formation^ to throw off shot not fired direct. 

Napoleon did Great Britain the honor of deciding^ after all 
his scientific preparations^ that permanent conquest was not 
practicable ; |and we think posterity will judge the reverse of 
what the Baron alledges^ "La posterity regretterra, pour 
P example des siecles.a venir que cette immense entreprise n'ait 
pas ite menie a safin ou du moins tentSe"^ 

Let British statesmen and historians not despise flat- 
bottomed gun-boats and praams^ but be thankfiil they were 
used on other rivers rather than on those of England. With 
the invading troops on these boats, on a calm day, Brighton 
would have been as favourable a place for landing, as any part 
of the coast bristUng with coast batteries of masonry. Caesar 
made his demonstration on points prepared for opposition, but 

* Jomini's Pr^de, ch. r., art. xl. 

U 
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made rapid progress, and " Opera sa descente mr une plage, 
plate, et unieJ'* 

The work, " Precis des Guhres de Jules Cisar/' shows how 
closely Napoleon studied histoiy whilst Jplanning his descent. 
He had pre-arranged bridges in one length for landing in 
shoal waters, and for crossing rivers. His boats and praams 
could have been passed round any part of an obstruction on a 
river. They could have landed any number of guns (under 
five thousand) to silence a fort such as those on the Thames. 
No; it is a mistake of the British historian to suppose 
that Napoleon's praams and boats would never have fired a 
shot : they would have been the really formidable portion of 
the equipment when once in shoal waters. It is a system of 
attack which can only be opposed by heavy batteries of posi- 
tion on land, moveable and capable of concentration; and^by 
steam gun-boats fitted for shallow waters, carrying heavy 
guns, which would admit of use, whether on land or on board. 

The pi-esent war is a school pregnant with future events ; 
the benevolent peace advocates should change their line of 
argument; instead of stripping Britannia oi\ex armour, they 
should advocate the defensive-offensive system of war being 
brought to that perfection that will ensure peace. 



Section III. — Defensive War. 

Article I. — Defensive War can seldom be resorted to 

WITH safety. 

In private communities, if a man is known to be averse to 

* Freds det Guerres de Jules Cesar par rEmpereur Napoleon, par 
M. Marchand, Paris, 1886, p. 58. 
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defend himself, to be wanting in what Englishmen emphatically 
cbM plucky he is liable to be jeered, and perhaps ill-treated by 
worthless characters: if a nation having great wealth and 
resources to protect, should fail to keep up means of self- 
defence, and to ensure respect : however much the acknow- 
ledged pluck of Britons might be depended on, for eventual 
repulsion and capture of the marauders and invaders, yet 
the injury of a few days occupation would not be compensated 
by the most complete subsequent success, and in course of 
time, the disuse of arms would. Baron Jomini considers, 
inevitably lead to invasion and conquest ; " that he who waits 
tamely, is alrieady lost ; his enemy falls en masse on fractions 
of his army ; he does not know where the blow will be struck, 
and therefore cannot parry ;" but on the defensive-offensive 
plan, the lion waits calmly until his spring can be given with 
full eflfecL 

If Austria had been true to the Western powers, last year, 
the Czar of Russia, in his unjust occupation of the Danubian 
provinces, had placed his troops in a cul-de-sac, whence they 
could only have emerged by capitulation, or treaty of peace ; 
but Austrian occupation of them, has placed additional troops 
at the disposal of Russia. 

If Lord Momington, towards the close of the 18th century, 
had acted tamely on the defensive, when the east was threat- 
ened by Napoleon, in conjunction and co-operation with 
Zemin Shah, and Tippoo Sultan, British India would have 
been devastated; but he was up to the mark in strategic 
wisdom j in October 1 792 he disarmed the hostile disciplined 
force under European ofScers then in the south of India ; 
caused a favourable change of ministry at Foonah, placing 
Nana Fumaves in power ; and finally destroyed the power of 
Tippoo, by taking Seringapatam, by a well appointed army. 
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4tli May^ 1799; the army consisted of eight thousand^ seven 
hundred Europeans^ and twentjr^seven thousand natives. 
Tippoo's army^ forty-eight thousand^. of which twenty-two 
thousand in the fort and its outworks.^ . 

The Oovemor-general issued an order on this occasion, of 
which the following is the concluding paragraph^ (dated 15th 
May, 1799,) ^^The Governor-general in council, reflects with 
pride, satisfaction, and gratitude, that in this aarduous crisis, 
the spirit and exertion of our Indian army have kept pace 
with those of our countrymen at home ; and that- in India, 
as in Europe, Great Britain has found, in the malevolent 
designs of her enemies, an increasing source, of her own 
prosperity and power." Let vb hope that this wiU be so in 
the eventual termination of the present gigantic war. . 

Bogniat has some very good observations on defensive war in 
his " Considerationg" He observes, " // eat indispensable de 
renfermer toutes ces richesses militaires, dans les forteresses, si 
Von veut hiter qu'elles ne deviennent la proie de Penfiemi.'^f 
Unprotected military resources and wealth attract' and invite 
invaders. 

Fifty of Napoleon's gun-boats, with heavy cannon, in front 
line, and fifty mortar-boats in second line, on the Thames, 
drawn up opposite the arsenal • at Woolwich, . would have 
destroyed it in a few minutes, by a few salvos. It is open to 
fire, and is in an unhealthy site, in the marshes. The present 
arsenals should be merely receiving sheds during peace ; the 
real arsenal should be on the higher ground, with a short 
navigable canal, or railway, (well defended,) between the 
arsenal and the place of embarkment. Woolwich might be 
made stronger than Sebastopol, merely by iaexpensive earth- 

« 

* Despatches. Vol. i., p. 

t Considerations but 1* Art de la Guerre, ch. xiv., p. 476. 
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works^ and the requisite public buildings. On the high 
ground^ at Woolwich, permanent batteries would be of use, 
but they should be of earth and sod. 

The British nation justly appreciates the present enlightened 
Emperor of the French ; but to be of use to him, and to his 
successorSy we must put our own house in order. 

It is probable that the Russian fleet, at present existing, 
will be destroyed, either by our fire, or by the marine insect 
infesting their harbours; but we must expect that their 
flotillas of gun-boats wiU be the more formidable. In the 
campaign of 1828, and 1829, against the Turks, the Russians 
made effective use of gun-boats.* 

Article II. — Dbpensive Strategy requires that Ships, 
Gun-Boats, and Floating Batteries, should be made 
OP seasoned wood, not op sap wood. 

Macauley makes the following remarks : — " The vessels 
which the recent liberality of Parliament had enabled the 
Government to build, and which had never been out of har- 
bour, had been made of such wretched timber, that they were 
more unfit to go to sea than the old hulls which had been 
battered thirty years before by Dutch and Spanish broad- 
sides." Was this made matter of enquiry ? 

British oak trees are cut down when the bark will strip well 
— ^when the tree is full of sap, — whereas Pliny, and in modem 
times Napoleon, prescribe the contrary. If good enduring 
timber be required for naval purposes, the trees should be 
feUed, or barked, when the sap is out ; but the bark sells for 
more than the timber — hence our ships are built of unsea- 
soned wood. 

* Colonel Ghesney's KujMO-Turkuh Campaigxu, pps. 84, 120. 

u 2 
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The teak wood of India which is found so durable^ that 
ships built of it are now sailing which were constructed in 
the last century^ is cut with the closest attention to time as 
regards the season^ and the age of the motm : no persuasion 
would induce the wood cutters of the teak forests to cut 
down trees during the light half of the lunar months. 
They state that insects would generate in and destroy the 
wood. 

It is within our own experience^ that teak wood^ cut when 
the sap is up^ is liable to be eaten by the ffudn, a sort of 
boring insect^ which very rapidly destroys unseasoned wood, 
throwing down firom a roof built of unseasoned wood showers 
of dust. Ships built in a warm climate are more water 
tight than those built in a damp climate, on the principle that 
it is best to set up gun carriages and wheels in dry warm 
weather. 

The moon influences the waters of the ocean, makes land 
springs run faster (at the full and for some days afterwards), 
and must exert an influence on intervening fluids, such as 
the human blood and the sap of trees. 

At all events it seems desirable that our noble war ships 
should be built of seasoned wood, and that a large stock of it 
should be held in hand. 



Article III. — In Mountain Warfare defensivjs war 

ADMITS OF INFERIOR NUMBERS, AFFORDING DEFENCE. 

Possession of the ^^Lombardo Veneto^' kingdom secured 
to Austria the key of Italy ; the Alpine regions the Tyrol ; 
Styria and Camiola strengthen her frontier: should her 
Italian subjects revolt she can pour upon them her troops 
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from the mountain gorges, which also ensure retreat in case 
of reverse.* 

Austria and Prussia might have prevented the present 
gigantic war by decision of policy; their vacillation has created 
a state of affairs which may lead to a still more prolonged 
war. 

In mountain warfare, if two hostile forces meet in a valley, 
the Commander who is most prompt in crowning heights 
will have the advantage. 

1. When the Archduke John was withdrawing his forces 
from Italy into Hungary, in May, 1809, he ordered General 
Jellachich to retire by the defiles of the Lessing and the 
Muhr towards Gratz. The general met suddenly a division 
of the French army, under Serras, at the jimction of the 
Lessing and Muhr vallies. Jellachich at first made vigorous 
resistance, arranging his troops on the road on each side of 
the bridge of St. Michael, so that for two hours the French 
columns were arrested. Prince Eugene, on hearing the firing, 
came up, and immediately detached several battalions on the 
road to Mautem, who crowned the heights in the rear of the 
imperialists, and commenced a heavy fire on them. The 
Austrians are said, by General Pelet, to have been then 
charged by Serras, at the head of the 6th and 9th regiments 
of chasseurs, and to have broken and fled — ^some by the valley 
of St. Michael, some by that of Lessing.f 



* Spenoer^s Germany. VoL ii.. p. 208. 
t Memoipea sur la Guerre, de 1809. ch. vii. 
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Article IV. — In Mountain Defensive Warfare, it is 

BETTER TO CONCEAL OUR STRONG POSITION, UNTIL OUR 
ASSAILANTS ARE COMMITTED PAST WITHDRAWAL. 

The Duke del Parque did this with effect at Tamames, on 
the 24th October, 1809. 

The main body of the Spanish army, trained in the campaign 
of Galicia, to momitain warfare, fell back to their strong 
groimd, and made a vigorous resistance. 

The French eagles, on this strategic defence, receded before 
the Spanish standards. Marchand retreated with loss ; the 
Duke took possession of Salamanca. 

Observation. 

When troops are exhausted by toil in ascending heights, 
one hundred yards additional ascent would be an unexpected 
obstacle : the volley and charge &om the real strong position 
given within the himdred yards would tell; flanking defence 
might also be arranged on spurs or ridges, behind which the 
flank detachments might remain concealed imtil required. It 
is very difficult to retain regular troops long in a mountainous 
sterile country, with a population hostile to aggressors, but 
even there the defensive-offensive would be preferable. 

Article V. — Advanced Posts, which can be supported 
as required, are of great use, particularly in 
Mountain Warfare. 

The advanced post of Fuentes d'Honor was of vast import- 
ance to Lord Wellington's position on the heights between 
ViUa-Formosa and Fuentes d' Honor. This advanced post is 
thus described by Lord Londonderry : — 
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" Fuentes d^Honor stands at the bottom of a valley, and on 
the bank of a small rivnlet or brook. On either side are 
rising grounds, and through it passes the main road to Caseja, 
Grallegos, and from thence to Cinded Rodrigo. On the 
Ciuded Bodrigo side, an extensive morass is bounded at 
some distance by a thick wood, and though the ground 
certainly rises there, as it does in rear of the village, still the 
troops which advance in a hostile attitude from that 'quarter 
must pass over a considera^jle tract, where they will be exposed 
to a heavy and destructive fire from almost every point. The 
village itself is crossed in various directions by .walls, which 
afford excellent cover for infantry, and were not altogether 
profitless against artillery ; whilst in its rear arise some rocky 
heights, which at once covered the troops whilst in possession 
of the place, and afforded them a safe place of retreat in case 
they should be driven out. Above these rocky heights was 
our main line, arrayed from whence, in case of need, rein- 
forcements could be continually sent to' the troops in' the 
village ; whilst, in the event of the village itself being carried; 
the conquerors would find that their labours, so far from being 
completed, were only beginning. To sum iip all in - a few 
words : it would be extremely difficult to conceive a post so 
well adapted to give to its defenders a superiority, quite 
unusual over any force which might attack them, so easy of 
defence from its local position, so secure in point of retreat, 
and withal so extremely important to the line, which it was 
designed to cover, as furnishing an arena of contest quite 
distinct from the main position.^^* 

Lord Londonderry's able description of an advanced post 

• Lord Londonderry's "Work, vii., p. 93. 
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is given as an example of the use which may be made of strong 
ground, covering positions in England; it wotdd be very 
practicable to facilitate the formation of such posts when 
erecting public buildings, such as barracks, depot citadels, 
unions, jails, &c. 

Fuentes d^Honor was gallantly defended; Massena was 
forced to retire. 

At Waterloo, the advanced posts were of great service, 
checking the enemy under fire, and aflfording time for reserves 
to arrive at points threatened. 

It will be seen (page 78), that even a single tree, as an 
appui, may give /orce in defence. 



Article VI. — Secresy, and undisclosed Plans of 

Defence are requisite. 

If Napoleon I. had known that Bostopchin would have 
applied the torch to his own nuptial couch — that Moscow 
would be sacrificed; he would not have relied on finding 
resources and winter quarters there. When the flames turned 
him out of the Kremlin, he said mournfully — " This sad 
event is the prestige of a long train of disasters ;^^ and acknow- 
ledged afterwards to the Abbe de Pradt, that the burn- 
ing of Moscow (the act of the Russians) was worthy of 
ancient Home. 

The Russians concealed their system of shoal water har- 
bours ; they calculated on their porphyritic granite walls 
being too much for our wooden walls, that their land batteries 
would so shatter our fleets, that they might safely emerge to 
complete the destruction. 
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Cronstadt requires close naval and military combination of 
attack. Gun-boats must have cover as well as siege-guns on 
land. In shoal water it would not be difficult to let the two 
approaches combine; frame-work substitutes for gabions 
might be made^ sufficiently strong to retain stone foundations ; 
or rows of piles be driven, within which to throw blocks of 
stones — some ships sunk (in line of the approach) might aid ; 
in short, if we find a place like Tyre, we must attack some- 
what after the manner of Alexander. The Russians have at 
Cronstadt six miles of stone sunken works between rows of 
piles.* 

Had Sir Charles Napier sacrificed the British fleet in the 
Baltic before the French fleet had arrived, as was, perhaps, 
expected, from his known daring, and the threats so iQ-ad- 
visedly published, it is impossible to conceive the injury that 
might have been inflicted on Great Britain, consequent on such 
a disaster and loss of prestige. Leviathan ships must have 
gun-boats and praams to protect them, as well as to admit of 
cutting out or destroying ships in shoal water ; the loss of a 
few gun-boats can be easily and quickly remedied, not so a 
practicable breach in our wooden wall defence, the Trident 
must be preserved, not dashed against granite walls. 

If the exasperated Czar, with his fleet uninjured, could 
grasp Constantinople, he would look to Paris, London, and 
Glasgow, for '' Bons," for his financial restoration ; therefore 
his power must be diminished: he is the giant deranged 
of the present century, who would overrun Europe with his 
hordes of Cossacks and Tartars, and, having his base, naval 
and military, at Constantinople, would enslave Europe. 

* Mayne*B Life of Kioholas I. 
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Our army, confessedly required (after forty years of peace) 
experience ; the machine had rusted, or perhaps, in some 
respects, become too finely polished for use. The Crimea is 
affording a school of war, by which the French are largely 
profiting ; we must also have our schools and camps ; and, 
as we trust, maintain mutual respect and esteem for many 
generations. 

The remaining portion of this work wiU be published here-> 
after, in a second volume, containing Part III., " Military 
Policy," advocating for Great Britain continued dominion at 
sea, and in shoal waters ; but that, in land armies, she should 
not attempt to compete numerically with the first-rate conti- 
nental powers, but rather perfect her present army for 
defensive-offensive purposes, and cause greater uniformity 
between naval and military means. 
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SERVICE EXPERIENCE OP THE AUTHOR. 

Landed at Calcutta 20th August^ 1812^ as a cadet of artil- 
lery; served, in 1814, with the army of observation of 
Nepal ; during the war was actively employed — ^including the 
turning of the Cheriaghatty pass, and the battle on the 
heights of Muckwanpoor, in which he commanded the two 
guns taken up on elephants. 

Participated actively in the Mahrattah and Pindarrah cam- 
paigns of 1817 and 1818; commanded the mountain train of 
artillery with the advance-guard of Colonel Adam^s campaign 
in the Puchmurry hills; and obtained thanks for his plan of 
carrying guns on elephants. 

Served at the sieges of Chandah and Asseerghur, and was 
appointed acting Field Engineer to the Nerbuddah field 
force. 

In 1820 — 21, was applied for to organize and command a 
corps of artillery in the Nizam^s contingent ; brought it into 
confessedly high order. 

When the Bhurmese war broke out, went to artillery head- 
quarters;* was put in charge of the Laboratory School of 
Instruction — organized it — and received the thanks of the 
Commandant, under date, 4th October, 1826, for his exertions 
in bringing it into eflSciency. 

* Then at Dum Dum, near Calcutta. 
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After the conclusion of the Bhnrmese war^ Captain Twem- 
low returned to the Nizam's service. The following order by 
the Resident^ dated Hyderabad Residency Camp^ Anrungabad^ 
12th December^ 1827^ shows the efficiency which the artrHery 
under his command had attained : 

'* The excellence of the artillery practice particularly engaged 
the Eesident's attention, and demaods from him the expression of 
his warmest approbation. 

'' The scientific precision by which it was distinguished, while 
it reflects the highest honour on the professional attainments of 
Captain Twemlow, likewise attests the zeal with which he has 
applied himself to the instruction of his men, and enhances the 
claim to public approbation which the valuable services of that 
distinguished officer had previously established." 

Captain Twemlow was also Executive Engineer, and received 
the thanks of the Resident for his construction of the bridge 
over the Kaum river, and for his reconstruction of the dam of 
the EUora lake — an extensive irrigating reservoir. 

The following Order was issued when Captain Twemlow 
quitted Aurungabad. 

'^Division Orders hy Brigadier JEEewry Tuffnell Boherts, C,B,, 
Commanding Aurungabad Division, Nizam's Army, 

" Aurungabad, 28th November, 1837. 

** Captain Commandant Twemlow, having been appointed to 
Hyderabad, the Brigadier cannot permit that officer to quit the 
Division without recording his approbation of Captain Com- 
mandant Twemlow's services, 

"The artiUery are in that order which reflects the highest 
praise on him who formed — on him who, with so much credit to 
himself, has for so many years commanded them. 
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^The duties of Executive Officer have been performed in a 
vtanner which cannot be surpassed. 

"Captain Twemlow will leave Aurungabad with the proud 
^tisfaction that he possesses the respect and good wishes of all — 
the regards of many." 

In October, 1837, the author was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Hingolee division of the Nizam^s army, and 
received the following intimation thereof from the Military 
Secretary to the Governor-General. 

" I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 30th ultimo, and in reply, to inform you, that the Governor- 
General has much 'pleasure in being able to accede to the wishes 
of an officer bearing so high a character, by promoting you to the 
command to be vacated by Captain Sotheby.*' 

Major Twemlow was actively employed in his command at 
Hingolee, caused the seizure of the famous plunderer, Bala 
Folea, a political marauder, fighting for restoration of the 
Mahrattah empire. 

In 1838, Major Twemlow was promoted to the command 
of the EUichpoor division of the Nizam^s army. 

The valley of Berar (of which EUichpoor is the chief city) 
was at this time in a very distracted state, ripe for insur- 
rection. 

In November, 1841, the author caused the chief iosurgent 
(a prophet militant, named Bamjee) to be seized, and also a 
party of his confederates, who had plundered a town within 
the Nagpoor territory. 

Brigadier Twemlow received repeatedly the thanks of the 
B.esident for his exertions at this time against insurgents. 

In the latter end of 1840, Brigadier Twemlow offered to 
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raise a brigade for service in Scinde, but received from ike 
Military Secretary to the Resident the following reply, 
dated, — 

^' Hydrabad Besidency, 5th October, 1840. 

''Your letter and statement have been duly submitted to the 
Resident, who desires me to say, in reply, that your proposal 
does you infinite credit, but that if he thought there was the 
slightest chance of volunteering being accepted, or approved of, 
he would quickly enough volunteer himself, and the whole of 
the Nizam's army." 

Brigadier Twemlow aware, as he was, that service in the 
Nizam^s army, however meritorious, would not avert super^ 
cession, or afford opportunity for distinction, having failed 
to obtain a more favourable sphere for his exertions, used his 
best endeavours in the field to which he was restricted. 

In December, 1841, a detachment of Afghans, recently 
arrived from Cabul and Peshawar, in concert and alUance 
with Mahrattah chie&, made a sudden irruption into the 
Berar Valley from ScindiaVs dominions, seized the fort of 
Wailah, changing its name to Futtighur (or place of victory), 
and proclaimed restoration of the power of Appah Sahib, 
the ex-Bajah of Nagpoor ; they, at the same time, occupied 
the forts of Jamode and Julgaon, and were rapidly gaining 
strength, when they were attacked and routed, as below 
recorded : — 

'^ General Orders ly the Resident, on the part of the ISfizattCs Go- 
vemment, dated Hydrabad Besidency y 3rd March, 1842. 

'' The Resident has much pleasure in directing the publication, 
in General Orders, of the accompanying letter from the Secretary 
to the Government of India, under date the 27th Dec, 1841. 
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** To Major- General J. S. Fraser, Resident at Hydrahad. 

" Sir, — In reply to your dispatch of the 14th instant, submit- 
ting Brigadier Twemlow's and Captain Morrieson's report of the 
defeat of a body of insurgents at Jamode, and the subsequent 
jBUght of the rebels from Julgaon and Wallah, I am desired by the 
GoYemor-Qeneral in council, to communicate to you, for the in- 
formation of those officers, and all engaged on, the occasion, the 
high approbation with which his Lordship in councD. has remarked 
the zeal and unwearied perseverance with which the detachment 
employed again these rebels have hastened to the scene of action, 
and the gallantry and high spirit with which, when' opportunity 
was offered, they have attacked and routed the enemy, notwith- 
standing all the advantages of their position ; and thus afforded a 
satisfactory proof of the excellent discipline and efficiency of the 
corps. 

(Signed) '* J. H . HADDOCK, 

** Secretary to the Government of India." 

A portion of the Afghans made their way, at night, back to 
Scindiah^s territory, and occupied the fort of Burroda. Bri- 
gadier Twemlow reported this to the Resident at Gwalior, and 
applied for permission to follow up these rebels across the 
frontier. This being accorded, the Brigadier made a night 
march, and surrounded, at day-break, the Afghans (who had 
escaped £rom Jamode and Wailah) within the fort and town 
of Burroda, and captured them. 

The following letter was received consequent on this 
affair: — 

" To Lieut, Col, A, Speirs, Resident at Oujalior.** 

" Sir. — ^I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
dispatch, dated 10th instant, submitting a copy of your corres- 

X 2 
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pondence with Brigadier Twemlow, regarding his proceadinge 
against the fort and town of Burroda in Scindiah's territory ; and 
in reply, I am directed to inform you that the Governor-General, 
in council, fully concurs with you in applauding the seal and 
judgment displayed by Brigadier Twemlow in his late operations, 
and authorizes you to make these sentiments known to that 
officer. 

(Signed) " J. H. MADDOCK, 

** Secretary to the Government of India. 
" Fort William, 38th February, 1842." 

Extract of a letter from the Resident of Nagpoor^ dated 
February 4th, 1842 :— 

" Government are fortunate in having an officer so active and 
energetic in Berar, at this time; and your services, be assured, 
will be properly appreciated by Government. 

" I am glad that you secured the Afghans without coming to 
blows. 

" I send you some melancholy news from Ferozepoor (particu- 
lars of the Gabul disasters), which has since been confirmed by 
letters from authority.'* 

The B/esident of Gwalior had addressed Brigadier Twemlow 
as follows : — 

" 2b Brigadier Twemlow, Commanding Mlichpoor Dimsion and 
Meld Detachment, His Highness the Nizam^s Army, Camp 
Bwrroda, 

" 1. Sib. — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters of the 31st ult. and enclosures, communicating to me the 
circumstances of your proceedings against the fort and town of 
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Bnrroda, in Scindiali's temtoryy which appear to me to have been 
highly judicious* and I congratulate jou on the success which has 
attended them. 

** 2. It will afford me much gratification to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Grovemment the zeal and activity displayed 
by you, and the detachment under your command, on that 
occasion. 

(Signed) "ALEX. SPEIRS, 

" Eesident." 

Other insurgents^ availing themselves of the facilities 
afforded by the Mahrattah authorities near Boorhampoor 
and 'in Berar^ passed along the hills north of Berar^ seized 
the strong fort of Byrooghur^ near Namullah^ and put 
provisions within it. 

The pretended Appah Sahib in person commanded a force 
of insurgents on the hills^ whilst his minister^ Mokhut Bao^ 
held the fort. 

Brigadier Twemlow hastened to invest the place, first 
driving back the pretended Appah Sahib and his forces, and 
then besieged the fort closely; sending for reinforcements ; but 
before they could arrive, Mokhut Rao, with his adherents, let 
themselves down by ropes from the walls into a deep ravine, 
and evacuated the fort when it was about to be stormed. 
Many of these insurgents were intercepted on the hills. 

The following General Order was issued on this occasion : — 

" General Orders hy the Resident on the the part of the NizanCs Oo^ 
vernment, dated Sydrctbad Beaidency, 2^th March, 1842. 

" The Besident is pleased to direct the publication in Greneral 
Orders of the subjoined extract of a letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of India, expressive of the high approbation of 
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the Ooyemor-G^eneral, in council, of the seryices of Brigadier 
Twemlow, and the officers and men employed under his orders, 
in the capture of the fort of Byrooghur." 

«* 7th March, 1842. 

** Para. 2.— These papers I have submitted to the Governor- 
General, in council, and I am directed to inform you, that Bri- 
gadier Twemlow*s report has been perused with much satisfaction 
by his Lordship in council, who considers the service of that 
officer, and the officers and men employed under his orders on 
this occasion, to merit the high approbation of Government." 

The insurrection was now entirely put down^ and Brigadier 
Twemlow was honoured by an autograph letter from the Go- 
yemor-General of India^ as foUows : — 

'* Allahabad, August 8th, 1842. 

" SiE, — I have observed with much satisfaction, in your letter 
to Sir C. M. Wade of the 21st ult. the following paragraph : — 

'' Indications existed some months ago, of a general impression 
that the British were succumbing ; the contrary is now, in a marked 
manner, the case in Berar. 

" It is but justly due to you, that I should acknowledge that, 
in my opinion, this salutary change is to be mainly attributed to 
your zeal, vigilance^ activity, and ability, and to the natural in- 
fluence which the exercise of these qualifcies has given to you 
within, and in the vicinity of, your command." 

The following letter will further shew that Brigadier 
Twemlow continued to exercise his command in Berar 
beneficially for the public service^ during the disastrous state 
of affairs in Afghanistan : — 
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" Military Secretary's Office, Hydrabad Eesidency, 

« 11th October, 1842. 

*^ JBirom the MilUary Secretary to the Besident. 
" lb Brigadier Twemlow^ Commanding Mlichpoor Dwision. 

" SiE, — I am directed by Major General Fraser to return you 
bis best thanks for your letter, under date the 4th instant, being 
the 13th of the series of your confidential communications to 
him, respecting the affairs of Berar ; and to acquaint you, that it 
will be immediately transmitted for the information of the Eight 
Honourable the Govemor-Q-eneral. 

"The Major-General desires me to add, that he fully appreciates 
and highly approves the laudable spirit which has prompted you 
to investigate and to endeavour to bring to light, the causes of 
the recent insurrection ; and that it has afforded him great plea- 
sure to have an opportunity of bringing your proceedings in this 
respect to the notice of the Supreme Government. 

(Signed) ' "EEIC. SUTHERLAND, 

"Major Military Secretary." 

Brigadier Twemlow being, however, naturally anxious to 
avert supercession, applied to be permitted to join and share in 
the Sutledge campaigns, but received the following reply : — 

" Military Secretary's Office, Hydrabad Residency, 

" 23rd Eebruary, 1846. 

" 2b Brigadier Tioemlow, Commanding Mlichpoor Division. 

" With reference to the concluding paragraph of your letter, I 
am directed to observe, that the Major-General fully appreciates 
the motives which have, on the present occasion, induced you to 
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place your Bervices at his disposal for employment with the 
army of the Sutledge^ or elsewhere ; but as you could not, with 
oonvenience to the public service, be allowed at present to raestd 
the important command you hold in the Nizam's anny, 
he abstains from making any communication on the subject to 
the Bight Honorable the Governor-General, with whom, as you 
are probably aware, it exclusively rests, to sanction the withdrawal 
of officers from this service for temporary employment in their 
own. 

(vSigued) " D. MALCOLM, 

^' Assistant Besident/* 

Brigadier Twemlow was thereby debaired opportunity in 
the Punjaub, but renewed his attempt at a subsequent period. 

In June, 1846, Brigadier Twemlow was put in command of 
the Aurungabad division of the Nizam's army, the effective 
strenfi^h of which, and its efficiency (particularly the artillery), 
preceded all att^mps at insurrection, or closing the gat Jof 
forts or ghurries. The few insuigent Afghans who ventured 
from other districts into those of Aurungabad, were captured 
by a field-detachment, under the Brigadier in person. 

Having no opportunity at Aurungabad of gaining a title to 
honorary distinction, or brevet promotion. Brigadier Twem- 
low addressed a letter direct to the Military Secretary to the 
Bight Hon. the Governor General of India, again soliciting 
more prominent employment, but received the following 
reply : — 
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Vrom the Military Secretary to the BigM Sonourdble the Oo- 
vernor' General^ dated Benares, let November ^ 1848. 

** To Brigadier George Twemlow. 
'^In reply to your letter of the 12th ult. addressed to 
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Colonel Mountain, I am requested, hj the Bight Honourable the 
floyemor-General, to intimate, that it is desirable you should 
remain at your post, there being no particular demand for jour 
sernces with the army now aasembUng on the north-west frontier. 

(Signed) " R. BENSON, 

" Lieut.-Col. Military Secretary." 

On the 8th June^ 1848, Brigadier Twemlow forwarded to 
Colonel Mountain the part of this work advocating heavier 
ordnance, as guns of position, in opposing the Seikhs in the 
approaching renewed struggle. 

Brigadier Twemlow remained comparatively inactive at his 
post in command of the Aurungabad Division, until his health 
and spirits required, after forty-one years of uninterrupted 
service in India, to be recruited. 

On his resignation of the Nizam's contingent, the Resident, 
Col. Low, on assuming charge at Hydrabad, issued the fol- 
lowing order : — ^ 

" General Order by the Resident on the part of the NizamC% Oo' 
vemment, dated JEfydrabad Besidencyy \Qth March, 1853. 

"With reference to Greneral Orders, No. 20, of the 31st Jan. 
last, announcing the resignation of Brigadier Twemlow of the 
command of the Aurungabad Division, the Besident deems it to 
be only proper to record in General Orders his sense of the zeal 
and ability with which Brigadier Twemlow has discharged the 
important duties entrusted to him during a long and meritorious 
career of service in the army of his Highness the Nizam." 



* The Author, consequent on kis retention in the Nizam's Anny, has been so grierously 
superseded, that he can no longer seek military service in India ; hence his leisure for this 
work. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 2. 



Solutions of Chess Problems. 

No. I.— Page 215. 

White king takes the only pawn of the black (supposed to 
be a convoy). Black is forced to move to his bishop's fifth 
square. 

Check mate given by the white castle moving to white 
king's sixth square. 

Problem, No. 2.— Page 215. 

The white castle is moved from queen's fourth square to 
knight's fourth square, aud is taken by the black king. 
Check mate is at once given by moving the other castle one 
move forward, so as to uncover the bishop. 

If the castle should not be taken, and the black queen be 
moved to the white queen's fourth square to give check to 
the white king ; still, by interposing the castle which uncovers 
the bishop, check nmte is given. 

The beauty of this problem consists in this — ^there is no 
mode of escape from check mate. The problem exemplifies 
the advantage of the initiative. 



END OF APPENDIX. 
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